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DRIVING FPOUR-IN-HAND. 


By Ay He Godfrey. 


RIVING four 

horses to a 

mail - coach 

or other heavy 

vehicle, in the style 

approved of at the 

present day, is an 

art which requires a 

thorough knowledge 

of every detail to ac- 

quire and constant 

practice to perfect. To become an ex- 

pert driver and thorough coachman one 

should be more or less a lover of hor- 

ses; indeed a large percentage of the 

best drivers have been associated with 

horses the greater part of their lives, 

have ridden everythiny from a rocking- 

horse to a runaway thoroughbred, and 

had become competent drivers of single 

horses and pairs long before they es- 
sayed the tooling of a four. 

To the writer, ever since he can re- 
member, the cheery toot of the “ yard 
of tin” has conveyed dreams of jolly 
tours, joyous trips to and from board- 


ing-school or the races, in the merriest 
of company, and sometimes a drive along 
old by-paths,across common, and through 
the woods to watch hounds draw a cover 
and see the redcoats assemble. Even 
now I can never stand amid a crowd of 
idlers around a drag without feeling a 
thrill as the driver calls ‘‘ Coach !” for 
I am with him at heart, and can see in 
my mind, as the team pulls out, every 
swing of the thong, every change onthe 
road, and can hear the music of the 
splinter-bars as the “gees ” steady down. 

What fun it used to be, when home 
for the holidays, to sit on the box, 
perched alongside of old “ Bill Oomes,” 
as they used to call him (Holmes was, 
of course, his right name). And how 
proudly I used-to trot them to the 
stables. True, Bill had to turn ’em into 
the gateway, his big hands over mine, 
but I always claimed that I alone had 
pointed the leader and held up the near 
wheel-horse. Later, after college days, 
when home from _ sea, what sport it 
was to “take the reins” as far as the top 
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make the turn, 
the scared old 
gent on the 
front roof-seat 
insisting upon 
Bill attending 
to his own 
business, and 
not trusting 
the lives of his 
passengers to a FP 
whipper -snap- S 
per like me. 
Yes, those 
were jolly times, but they >~__, 
have passed, and with f 
them old Bill, too ; and all 
I have to remember him 
by is the “flogger” he 
wielded for so many years, 
the end of which he 
taught me to plait; the 
reins whose “hand-pieces” 
he fondled, and the traces, 
collars and hames of the 
“last change in,” which, 
I remember, consisted of 
a snappy team of grays 
that stabled at the sign of the “Old 
Coach and Horses.” 

Coaching as a sport is peculiar in that 
it had its origin in business. Asa trade 
it was so attractive that gentlemen 
everywhere established, or helped to 
maintain, coaches for the pleasure of 
driving the horses, and they withstood 
all the perils of the road merely for the 
fun they got out of it. 

The history of coaching is more or 
less a record of the lives of people who 
have been associated with it since its 
earliest days, and the archives are 
crowded with anecdotes concerning the 


3. OLD STYLE 


~— 
TURNING LEFT. 


old drivers; and devotees of the sport, 
to-day, never seem to tire of relating 
stories about them. No annual meet 
or coaching club breakfast is complete 
without the members testifying to the 
prowess of the old whips they have 
known. And in this connection it is 
worthy of mention that no matter how 
high in the social scale an amateur 
driver may climb, be he merchant, 
prince or king, he never fails to grace- 
fully acknowledge the salute of an old 
coachman. The etiquette of the sport 
is rigidly adhered to. There seems to 
be an unwritten law that deference 
should be paid to the older and more 
expert members of the craft. And there 
is nothing more commendable than this. 
Watch them at horse 
show, club meet, or 
parade, and you will be 
delighted as much with 
the deportment of the 
younger members of a 
club as you will with the 


of the president and his 
older associates. 
| Coaching in America 
; has made rapid progress 
[| in recent years. It would 
take many pages of this 
magazine to enumerate 
all its follow- 
ers. Among 
the best- 
known ama- 
teurs are 
Colonel Will- 
iam Jay, for 
many years 
President of 
the New 
York Coach- 
ing Club; 
Colonel De 
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Lancey Kane, Messrs. Frederic Bron- 
son, A. J. Cassatt, Prescott Lawrence, 
Reginald Rives, W. C. Tiffany, E. D. 
Morgan, W. S. Webb, James Gordon 
Bennett, Francis T. Underhill, F. K. 
Sturgiss, August Beimont, W. K. Van- 
derbilt, O. H. P. Belmont, Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr.; S. S. Howland, Foxhall Keene, 
W. F. Morgan, Stanley Mortimer, F. O. 
Beach, T. A. Havemeyer, F. F. Have- 
meyer, Adolph Ladenburg, E. M. Padel- 
ford, W. P. Douglass, J. V. Parker, A. 
J. Nutting, John R. Townsend, Fairman 
Rogers, Timothy L. 
Woodruff, Frederick Geb- 
hard, Eugene Higgins, 
Colonel Morrell, E. Rit- 
tenhouse Miller, John 
Jacob Astor, A. J.Drexel, 
Jr.; Henry Fairfax, Win- 
throp Rutherford, F. M. 
Ware, R. F. Carman, C. . 
Baudoine, Thomas Hitch- 

cock, Jr.; Emile Pfizer, 
Harrison K. Caner, John 
L. Conaway, Barclay 
Warburton, T. Suffern 
Tailer, Frederic S. Den- 
nis, Frederic C. Thomas, 
H. K. Bloodgood,H 
McK. Twom- 
bly, Marion 
Story, F. G. 





r/ 5. CARRYING THE REINS, HANDS 
IN POSITION. 


Be (Shad tisy 
GeorgeW.Smith, 
John M. Mce- 
Curdy, John F. 
Talmage, Jr.,and 
Hamilton H.Sal- 
mon. These are, 
of course, only 
a. few of the 
good . amateur 
whips known in 
the highest so- 
cial circles of 
New York, Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia 
and Boston. Others 











6. GIVING THE OFFICE TO START. 


Bourne, Will- 
iam L. Elk- 
ins,Joseph E. 
Widener, 
Mitchell Har- 
rison, George 
R. Read, 

Francis D. ‘ 
Beard, Louis 
Wormser, 
Gould W. 
Brokaw,John 


7. STEADYING OFF HORSES, 





8. STEADYING NEAR HORSES. 





just as clever are now to 
be met with on the roads 
everywhere, in the East, 
West and South, from 
Maine to California, and 
from the Gulf to the 
Canadian border and be- 
yond. Indeed, four-in- 
hand driving has be- 
come so fashionable that 
all who nowadays keep 
up establishments of 
any pretensions in the 
country may safely be 
counted upon to handle the ribbons 
with more or less dexterity. The ladies, 
too, are very much in evidence on the 
box-seat ; in fact, the wives of almost 
all the gentlemen named are known to 
be as clever with four horses as are 
their husbands, and quite a few of the 
gentler sex who have not yet reached 
the married state are also shining mem- 
bers of the cult. Their appearance on 
the coaches at the meets, which regu- 
larly take place at the several summer 
resorts, lends a peculiar zest to the sport 
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‘of coaching in this country, which it 
‘does not enjoy to the same extent any- 
where else in the world. 

Of the professional drivers who have 
taught American amateurs, none are 
held in higher esteem than was Jem 
Selby, recently deceased, who was. fa- 
mous as the breaker of all records on 
the London and Brighton coach, “ Old 
Times.” Edwin Howlett, of Paris, has 
perhaps taught more amateurs than any 
other man living, and several of his sons 
are engaged in the business. Charles 
Fownes, of the “Defiance,” Arthur 
Stone, of the “ Vivid,” and Wilson, of 
the Box Hill “ Rocket,” are some other 
well-known coachmen to whom many 
amateurs are indebted for useful hints. 
Hundreds have taken lessons on this 
side of the Atlantic from such prcfes- 
sionals as old Fred. Ashenden and his 
son Herbert, Frank Swales, the writer’s 
brother Walter Godfrey, the Howlett 
boys, Aurel Baytoni, C. T. Pratt, old 
Jack Lyons, and several old coachmen 
like him, and sqme young ones like Jack 
Donnelly, who, by reason of their clever- 
mess in the show-ring, have become 
more or less celebrated throughout 
this country. 

As most writers and teachers of 
driving have their own peculiar style, 
and impart to many of their pupils little 
tricks that they have either invented 
themselves or have had handed down 
to them from their old masters, it fol- 
lows that there are several different 
styles of driving and of carrying the 
hands and reins. I believe it is now 
generally admitted that grasping and 
hauling on the reins, as illustrated in 
cuts 1, 2,3 and 4, is out of date and 
only resorted to by those who are com- 
pelled to handle very green horses and 
have not the knowledge or facilities 
for training and bitting them in the 
more advanced style. Many who still 
adhere to the old tactics, however, aver 
that the system of pointing, looping and 
©ppositicns as practiced with well- 
trained horses would tangle up a green 
four, and is extremely difficult of ma- 
nipulation under the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the show ring, a fortui- 
tous aggregation of circumstances which 
mever occurs on the road. 

Out West where six horses or mules 
are galloped down steep mountain-paths, 
the pulling and hauling system is, of 
course, still in vogue; and the daring 
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stage-drivers are not yet all dead who 
like to lap three reins around each leg 
and let their feet dangle over the front 
of the foot-board, the horses going like 
fury, and the hearts of the passengers 
welling up into their throats. This is 
engineering with the throttle pulled 
’way open. It is not driving in the ar- 
tistic sense of the term. 

The up-to-date stylish coachman car- 
ries his reins and pulls them gently or 
places them, never grasps or hauls on 
them ; his hands are carried in position 
and either raised or dropped, never held 
out at arms’-length, nor yet allowed to 
fall between his knees. 

Most of the past masters of the craft 
are those who have from their boyhood 
handled trained coach-horses in the 
manner hereinafter described, as well 
as green stock; and they go about 
their work so naturally that they seem 
to have been born for nothing else but 
“tooling” four “ gees” to a mail-coach. 

A typical old road coachman’s gen- 
eral “ get-up ” proclaims him a professor 
before he mounts the box. His high 
hat stays on during the most furious 
hurricanes, when everybody’s else head- 
gear goes sailing through the air; his 
greatcoat, with two rows of massive 
pearl buttons down the front, always 
hangs correctly ; his “ upper benjamin” 
‘agai cape) never flies up into his 
ace, as do the Inverness capes of his 
passengers; his driving apron never 
falls down; his gloves—generally three 
or four sizes too large—keep his hands 
snug when every other set of digits on 
the coach are frozen stiff, and he has a 
trick of twiddling his fingers to keep up 
the circulation, instead of slapping his 
hands on his shoulders as do ordinary 
mortals. In fact, he has such a way of 
“doing things” that it is not wonderful 
that his horses go where he puts them. 

But ‘‘To coach, gentlemen,” and let 
us see in print and by the aid of a 
few sketches how some of the stylish 
“Jehus” handle the ribbons. It is, of 
course, presumed that the reader is fa- 
miliar with the various parts of harness, 
as marked in the annexed diagram. 
If the reader has not had the advantage 
of driving, he should practice with a 
driving dummy, such as shown on page 
112 by courtesy of Harris & Nixon, who, 
I believe, were the first to put such a 
clever contrivance before the public. 

Every pupil will, of -course, have 
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watched the horses “put to,” have 
walked around them and observed that 
each horse's bit, curb-chain, nose-band 
and coupling-rein have been properly 
adjusted to suit each horse’s temper ; 
that pole-chains are at right tension ; 
that traces are of proper length—inside 
shorter than outside—and are crossed or 
lapped as deemed best; that reins are 
passed through the proper terrets, and 
not twisted ; that leaders are at right 
distance from the bars, and that the 
wheelers are drawn up lightly into their 
collars, etc. All these things being cor- 
rect, the student will take up his posi- 
tion about eighteen inches from the off 
(or right) wheeler’s pad (saddle), through 
the terrets of which the hand-pieces of 
the reins are hanging. 


TAKING THE REINS. 


The hand-pieces of four-in-hand reins 
should he about an inch or inch and an 
eighth wide and of moderate thickness 
—suitable to the length of your fingers. 
Take the hand-pieces of reins out of the 
terrets and let them fall gently to 
the ground. Take in your left hand the 
rein that draws through the terret in 
the centre of the near or (left) wheeler’s 


pad. This is the near (or left) leader’s 


Tein. Draw it until it almost bears on 
his bit. With your right hand take that 
rein in front of your left hand, and draw 
two feet of it forward again through 
your left hand. Close your left hand on 
the rein, and let your hand with the rein 
in it fall to your side. The near-lead- 
er’s rein is now in your left hand just 
where you must hold it when on the box. 

You next pull with your left hand on 
the rein that you see coming through 
the centre-terret on the off (or right) 
wheeler’s pad, and draw it through the 
left hand exactly as you did the other. 
When drawn out as directed the buckles 
on these lead-reins should hang even 
over the leader’s quarters. You notice 
that from the buckles forward each rein 
is double. In other words a short inside 
coupling rein is buckled to the long out- 
side (or draught) rein of each horse, so 
that if you pull on the near (or left) 
rein, your indication is felt on the left 
cheek of both leaders. If you bear on 
the off (or right) rein, both leaders feel 
it on their right cheek. You have now 
both lead-reins in your left hand. Pass 
them to your right hand, near rein up- 
permost, and put your right middle 
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finger between them. Don’t change 
their length, and don’t move your feet 
from the spot you have been directed to 
stand upon. 

Next pull the rein of the near (or 
left) wheeler through his pad-terrets 
with left hand; hold it between your 
first and middle fingers. Draw it toward 
you gently. You need not pull this rein 
forward through your left hand, as it is 
in its correct position. 

Now take the off wheeler’s rein be- 
tween the middle and third fingers of 
the left hand, and slide your hand along 
it up to the terret; then grip and pull 
the rein toward you. Then with your 
right hand draw this rein forward 
through your left, just as you did the 
lead-reins. You notice that the wheel- 
ers’ reins from buckles forward are 
double, that is to say have inside coup- 
ling reins, and indicate on the wheelers” 
mouths left and right, exactly as do the 
leaders’ reins, 

Now pass your lead-reins from your 
right to your left hand, letting the off 
lead-rein go on top of the near wheel- 
rein between your first and middle 
fingers, and lay the near lead-rein be- 
tween your finger and thumb. 

Now pass all reins into your right 
hand between the same fingers as they 
were in your left, and throw the ends 
over your arm. , Some experts let the 
reins slip through their fingers as they 
get up on the box. If your whip is lying 
across the backs of your wheelers take 
it in your left and pass it to your right 
hand, holding it so that your right 
thumb nearly reaches the ferrule at top 
of handle. Two-thirds of the handle will 
then be below your right hand. 

Your passengers are by this time 
on the coach, for we gave them the call 
before you took up your lines. The 
grooms are standing at the horses’ heads. 


MOUNTING THE BOX, 


You are facing your wheeler’s pad. 
Take two or three paces to the left and 
put your left foot on the hub of the off 
front-wheel of coach. If you are tall 
enough, get hold,of the handle on the 
foot-board with your right hand ; if not, 
spring up on your left foot, put your 
right foot on roller bolt, then catch the 
handle ; then put your left foot on the 
iron step that is attached to the “ boot ’;: 
reach up with your left hand and grasp. 
rail around driving cushion, and then 
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mount by putting right foot on the foot- 
board. Put reins quickly into left hand 
and sit down at once. 

Position.—Sit upright, yet not stiffly, 
and your legs must be slightly bent at 
the knee, not sticking straight out. 
Your left hand must rest “in position,” 





that is to say, thumb 
up, near the waist- 
line (cut 5). The 
right hand must be 
on about the same 
line, with whip in it, 
resting on third fin- 
ger, so that the stick 
slopes against first finger and takes the 
proper angle across the body and up- 
ward to the left and a little outward. 
The thong must hang from the stick in 
the proper loop. It is of course under- 
stood that you have taken lessons from 
an expert as to the handling of your 
whip. This is something which can 
hardly be described. You must see it, 
and practice until you become expert. 


THE DUMMY. 


Tue Start. Turn your head slightly 
to the left, and tell your passengers 
to “ Hold fast.” Look ahead, and if 
you intend to make a straight start, 
with your right hand extended in front 
of your left, take both wheel-reins under 
the little finger of your right hand, and 
lift them about six inches to the right 
(cut 6), drop your left hand slightly, 
nod to the grooms to step aside, and the 
team, if properly trained, will start with- 
out a “cluck,” or any such phrase as 
“Come up,” “ Pull up,” etc. Nine out 
of ten drivers, however, will always call 
on their horses in some such manner, 
and many horses expect it. See that 
your wheelers are going up into their 
collars before you let your leaders pull 
their traces tight. You must give to 
your wheelers a little. Wait for your 
wheelers, if necessary, as they must 
start first. The dropping of the hands 
is called “giving the office” to start. 
Always start at the walk, and increase 
the pace gradually. If at starting your 
off wheels are in the gutter, you must of 
course make your horses pull to the 
left at the start. To do this, pick up 
your near lead and wheel reins under 
the middle finger of your right hand a 
few inches in advance of your left 


(cut 8), and the team will pull out. If. 


your near wheels are in the gutter at 
starting, pull your off lead and wheel 
reins to the right (cut 7) and drop your 
left hand, and you will make a good 
start. Then get your horses straight as 
per cut 6. 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 











EXPLANATION OF DIAGRAM.—1. Lower bar of bit; 2. Cheek; 3. Curbchain; 4. Off rein; 5. Near rein; 6. 
Nose-band; 7. Blinker; 8. Front: 9. Throat-latch; 10. Martingale; 11. Ring-draughts; 12. Hames; 13. Collar- 
terret ; 14. Pad-terrets; 15. Near-lead trace ; 16. Lead ne, rein-buckles; 17. Near-lead splinter bar; 18, 
Main lead-bar; 19. Polehookandcrab; 20. Pole-chains; 21. Near-wheeler's throat latch-terret ; 22. Collar- 
terret; 23. Pad center-terrets; 24. Pad-terret near side; 25. Near-wheel trace; 25%. Wheel rein-buckles; 26, 
Pole and trace ends; 27. Hand-pieces of reins; 28. Roller bolt; 29. Crupper; 30. Lug or trace-bearer; 31. Pole, 

















A CORINTHIAN CRUISE. 


LAKES CHAMPLAIN TO NSW YORK. 


By Raiph Bergengrer. 


of a rainy, sultry 

summer day, one 

of those days 
when the weather 
seems to hesitate be- 
tween a good cry 
and a hearty laugh, 
and ends in a maud- 
lin drizzle. On the 
surface of Lake Champlain the morn- 
ing wind had raised an insurrection, 
and anarmy of tireless little waves 
charged against the pier of the Cham- 
plain Yacht Club and our craft, the 
Wanderer. 

The Wanderer was a_ sixteen-foot 
yawl, lap-streak, copper-riveted and 
built for salt water, provided with a 
pair of sweeps, a pair of light oars and 
two smiall sails. We had traveled in 
her before and knew how to utilize 
every inch of room. Boxes had been 
built to fit under the seats and pro- 
vided for ice, food, camp utensils and 
acouple of oil stoves. Four canvas 
bags, fat with our personal luggage, 
hung along the sides, inside the rail. 
Under the bow grating was the ice-box, 
and under the forward seat stood the 
oil-stove boxes, with the cook-box sand- 
wiched in between them. In the centre 
of the boat stood the grub-box. The 
inventive Fred had devised for the 
stern a snug lounging place, padded 
with the blankets and sweaters. On 
these reclined Harry, a picture of com- 
fort, with pipe in mouth, legs crossed, 
feet in the air, and his bony hand on 
the tiller. John sat in front of him 
while I found room to manipulate the 
other sweep. The sails were folded 
along the side, the rubber blankets 
tucked carefully over all things wet- 
able, and Fred, when he had thus made 
everything shipshape, was compelled to 
stow his own long body as best he 
might. Then we started. 

Behind us the town of Burlington, 
with its spires and house-tops, and the 
tall tower of the University of Vermont 
soon lost itself in the gray mist. Along 


|’ was high noon 





the west shore lay the Adirondacks, an 
indistinct outline, while ahead of us 
the lake rolled itself against a wall of 
fog which gave to it the effect of an 
ocean perspective. Out of this fog, 
some miles south of Burlington, rose 
the peculiar form of Dunder Rock, 
poking through the general gray like a 
small black iron-clad. As we drew 
nearer the illusion vanished and Rock 
Dunder stood for what it really is—a 
shrubby, patchy, little island with a 
hump like a camel’s rising out of its 
tangled shrubbery. 

Some miles south of Rock Dunder 
the wind shifted and we set mainsail 
and foresail of rakish cut, a compromise 
between. lateen and spritsail. The 
wind was capricious, one moment bowl- 
ing us merrily along, the next trying 
to head us off our course, always turn- 
ing propitious again when we got out 
the oars. The mist we had left behind 
us. 

About the time when we began to 
figure upon where we should pass the 
night, we ran across a man pulling a 
heavy scow leisurely northward. Would 
he tell us where we were? Not he. 
Was there a farmhouse near where we 
could get some milk or eggs? No 
reply. At least, was there a place near 
where we could camp for the night? 
To which he finally answered, ‘‘ Ves- 
sel-dere,” pointing a skinny forefinger 
at the next bluff. Then he rowed away 
from us. 

Around the bluff we found the pier 
of the Seward-Webb estate, and beside 
the pier the steam yacht L/frida, her 
masts clear cut against the sky, her 
brasses polished and her decks well 
holy-stoned, a sight to please the eye 
and rejoice the heart. At the shore 
end of the pier, was a small cottage 
and on the piazza of the cottage sat the 
captain of the £/frida in his shirt 
sleeves, smoking a short pipe. Could 
we camp near there for the night ? Cer- 
tainly, and he would be very glad to offer 
us the unoccupied loft of the cottage, 
which contained bunks. And so mat- 
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ters arranged themselves, and we 
thankfully accepted the loft. And 
later we fraternized with the crew who 
came in and played cards and smoked 
much tobacco and were jolly good fel- 
lows all. 

It was seven o’clock when Fred 
routed us out. The morning was 
beautiful. The sun shone brightly; 
the birds sang in the trees and the 
little waves of the lake danced merrily 
as though they were shouting in their 
own fashion, ‘‘Come, play with us. 
Come, play with us. We'll wake you 
up if you’ll give us half a chance to.” 

Harry was the first to accept the 
invitation. For a moment he poised 
on the edge of the pier. Then he went 
down—plunk—and came up in a mo- 
ment with a handful of mud for the 
rest of us. As there is only one way 
to rid oneself of the effects of a volley 
of mud, we plunged in after him. 

Ah, that morning plunge! How 
good it is! You roll from your blanket 
with your eyes half open and creep 
down to the waterfront. You stand 
a moment with the music of the morn- 


ing in your ears and the cool breeze 


sending shivers all over you. You 
plunge, andacold thrill shoots from 
your finger tips to the tips of your ten 
toes. And then you come up again 
and stand rubbing yourself down in the 
warm sunlight and feel that you are a 
man and are glad of it. 

Two hours later, as we reluctantly 
pulled away from the hospitality of the 
Elfrida—hospitality that had taken the 
form of lodging and breakfast and 
stories and good-fellowship generally— 
the clouds were piling up to the south 
and west, and before we had lost sight 
of the boat-house, rain was falling. 
Nearer came the storm; west and north 
we could see it rolling along the moun- 
tains and sweeping across the lake, 
while the downpour steadily increased. 
Hill’s Point seemed the nearest place 
tocamp. As we reached it rain was 
falling heavily, but within five minutes 
the sun was again shining. 

From Hill’s Point we crossed the 
lake diagonally to Split Rock, where 
the cliff from which the spot is named 
marks the outlet of a small bay into the 
lake. The flash of the water was 
almost too dazzling and we turned our 
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bow instinctively to the quiet purple 
shadow of trees and rocks above 
which the white wall of Split Rock 
Light rose in sharp contrast with the 
cool, green foliage. Split Rock Moun- 
tain here comes down steep to the very 
edge of the lake, a giant Narcissus to a 
giant pool, and in its shadow we skirted 
mile after mile along the west shore. 
Then the dusk came and the sun like a 
great disk of fire went slowly down be- 
hind the dark mountain as we once 
more crossed the lake to Basin Harbor, 
and pitched our tent for the night. 

Fred, the genius, was the man of im- 
portance when we pitched camp. It 
was he who had made the ice-box 
which fitted under the bow grating and of 
which to quote John, ‘‘ only the top and 
one side were parallel.” Fred had also 
originated the oil-stove boxes of pecu- 
liar shape and many virtues—and some 
vices—which lurked under the second 
seat. If you stood them up one way, 
there they stood, safe and sound, beau- 
tiful to see and pleasant to think about, 
but if you stood them up any other way 
—and there wereeight other ways— 
little streams of oil would come rushing 
out, each little stream trying to come 
out quicker than its neighbor, like so 
many children stampeding from a 
school-house. 

Fred was a worker by nature. He 
had been born so and had never avoided 
the results by learning to smoke, that 
sure refuge of those who fear to over- 
work themselves. We others smoked, 
and so we allowed Fred to do the extra 
work as the best means of putting in 
his leisure. So when the dinner was 
over and the dishes washed and the 
pipes lighted, Fred would take a knife 
and the hammer and a few sticks and 
nails and would go away by himself and 
begin tinkering at some contrivance of 
utility or comfort. 

Next morning the wind still blew from 
the south, and of course it rained. The 
man of ingenuity therefore rigged an 
awning that protected the oarsmen and 
allowed us to keep on, and about noon 
we rowed into Arnold’s Bay. We landed 
at a point where there was no shade and 
the sun, noting our position with the 
eye of a general, pushed aside the clouds. 
and poured the fury of his rays upon us. 
Out on the lake the beautiful ever- 
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changing water turned from gray to 
blue and the raindrops on the foliage 
along the shore danced and sparkled. 

Port Henry isa small lake shore town 
and of course the toughest part is along 
the waterfront. Southeast, about six 
miles, lies Crown Point and the ruins 
of two old eighteenth century fortresses 
onthe shore of Bulwagga Bay, and 
about opposite the traditional site of 
Champlain’s famous battle with the Iro- 
quois. We pitched our tent with the 
ruined forts behind us and the sun sink- 
ing behind Bulwagga Mountain. Be- 
fore us lay the stretch of lake and 
mountain north and west, the mountains 
dark with the increasing twilight, the 
lake and sky colored to gold and pink 
and blue and purple by the Midas touch 
of the setting sun. Long after the sun 
had vanished, a patch of cloud high in 
the sky still glowed with the magic of 
his paint box and when this too faded 
away, it was only to give place to a full 
moon pouring over mountains, lake and 
ruins a glorious flood of untarnished 
silver. 

About a ruined fort, as about any- 
thing that man has built and nature is 
slowly demolishing, there is a melan- 
choly and yet not unpleasant interest. 
When we obtain the picturesque we 
must pay the artist’s price for it, and 
Artist Nature demands that man shall 
have contentedly given his labor that 
his grandchildren may see it passing 
picturesquely away. So with Fort Frede- 
rick and with its sister fortress. Where 
once the feet of uniformed companies 
trod the earth to a barren level, the tall 
grass waves and repeats in nightly 
whispers what the dead men say who 
sleep underneath; onthe parapets where 
men struggled and killed and died the 
young tree shoots out its green branches 
and revels in very joy of life with every 
passing breeze. And at night the moon 
lengthens the shadows in the old bar- 
racks and lights new fires in the long 
cold fireplaces until one seems to hear 
again the tread of the sentinel, or the 
laughter of the guard-room, the clatter 
of arms and rush of preparation as the 
news comes that an enemy is at the 
gate. 

We ate breakfast to the music of dis- 
tant church bells, and an hour later 
found us wrapped in rubber blankets 
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that left only our heads visible and 
our corn cobs, and the rain pouring. 
The wind held fair, so, in spite of the 
rain, we kept on, traveling with the 
storm, while clear weather was plainly 
visible ahead, and the sun was shining 
on the hills five miles behind us. 

Everything was wet by the time we 
got ashore, but the storm had ceased and 
a fire and pile of straw from a neigh- 
boring barn made things comfortable. 
Hot steak, black coffee, bread and 
country butter and cold milk from the 
ice-box soon made it a memory to laugh 
over, 

That night the mosquitoes held high 
carnival. They came early, and most of 
them brought their friends. And so 
we sat in our dry straw, and with Fred 
in the middle, smoked mightily till bed- 
time, and then I, who knew from sad 
experience that there was no sleep for 
me, refilled the ‘‘Tramp” and settled 
down comfortably as possible for a | 
night of it. It was not the first night I 
had spent that way, nor was it the first 
night that the Tramp had been my com- 
panion in a mosquito siege. 

The Tramp is my favorite pipe. 
Years ago I picked him out from a 
dozen of his fellows. At that time I 
was a tramp myself, and so I christened 
him another, and since that day we have 
passed through many joys together— 
and perhaps some sorrows. How many 
only he and I know—and he never talks 
to anyone but his master. 

Monday morning we drove to Lake 
George along the rough, picturesque, 
history-saturated road where the British 
marched in 1758 on their way to Ticon- 
deroga and a French defeat, past the 
scene of Lord Howe’s death and Amber- 
crombie’s overthrow. The morning was 
beautiful, clear and crisp. The rains of 
the day before had cleared the atmo- 
sphere and deepened the beautiful 
greens of the foliage, and the transparent 
blue of the lake. The little creek, where 
Lord Howe met his death, seems even 
now to wear a deserted aspect, and one 
would hardly be surprised to hear the 
crack of a murderous rifle. 

We even penetrated into the old maga- 
zine, remarkably well preserved, much 
to the scandal of our shore clothes, 
donned in honor of the drive. And then 
out along the crumbling, grass-grown 
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parapet that one great nation built to be 
the bone of contention between two 
others, captured and recaptured again 
and again, garrisoned by the soldiers of 
France, of England and of the new- 
born Continental Congress, and held at 
last by nature and exposed only to the 
unresisted forays of the relic hunter. 
Then, after a comfortable dinner, we 
sailed away from Ticonderoga. 

Ah, those breakfasts and dinners and 
suppers, when one has drunk deep of 
the open air as an appetizer! Many 
things can be accomplished with an old 
oil-stove if you but know how. And 
there are not many dishes to wash, and 
what we had were tin ones, which a 
little loose sand, or gravel, or rotten 
wood, or ashes, or dried grass, or what 
not, scoured till they shone again. 

The run to Putnam took about three 
hours, and we left Putnam just before 
sunset under a light wind. As the sun 
set the wind died away, leaving only 
the smallest possible breeze, and under 
this we floated slowly southward. The 
moon rose over the dark hills, and we 
wrapped ourselves in our blankets and 
settled ourselves as comfortably as 
might be. Over everything was the 
deep uneasiness of night in the woods, 
the silence that seems one moment to 
cover all nature as with a woolen blanket 
and is broken the next by innumerable 
little sounds, the cry of the whip-poor- 
will, the grumbling of frogs along the 
shore, with now and then the snapping 
of a twig or the distant call of some 
lonely night-bird 

In time we saw far ahead of us and 
slowly approaching, a long line of dark 
objects, two abreast. It was our first 
tow of canal-boats, and the sight was 
one long to be remembered. Each 
barge had its light at stem and stern, 
and save for these lights there was no 
sign of humanoccupancy. Asthey passed 
us, each huge bulk cutting in its turn 
the crystal bar of moonlight, they 
seemed a spectral train born of the 
night and returning into it. 

Soon after passing the tow we entered 
the Narrows. High banks, alternating 
with low marshy shores, prevented any 
immediate camp, and so we drifted 
along to the music of frog and whip- 
poor-will, burning much tobacco, and 
sometimes trying the echoes with our 
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favorite song—wonderful echoes that 
tossed the chorus back and forth and 
up and down in words and sentences 
and simple, unintelligible shouts, as 
though the buccaneers were all alive 
again and rioting among the hills. 

At one o'clock we made fast to an 
old pier opposite the sleeping village of 
Dresden and arranged things for the 
night. It was nearly noon when we 
breakfasted preparatory to starting for 
our last day on the lake, which had 
now narrowed to the dimensions of a 
beautiful river. The afternoon was in- 
tensely hot, but alight breeze served 
to carry us to Whitehall and the begin- 
ning of the Champlain Canal, where the 
gate of our first lock shut behind us. 

Our first camp on the Champlain 
Canal was about two miles south of 
Whitehall on the west bank. In front 
was a sleepy little bay, a mere spoonful 
of water after our experience with the 
lake ; overhead the heavy smoke of a 
smudge hung, through which a horde 
of canal mosquitoes strove vainly to 
penetrate. It is not pleasant eating in 
a thick smoke, and so we hurried the 
ceremony and hustled through the 
dish-washing ‘and got ourselves as 
quickly as possible on the other side of 
the mosquito netting which guarded 
the door of the tent. 

We covered the distance from White- 
hall to Waterford in hot clear weather, 
with no breeze except that made by the 
motion of the boat. Almost immedi- 
ately upon entering the canal we aban- 
doned oars and took turns on the tow- 
path. Nor was towing hard. The 
Wanderer was very light, and one could 
walk along the level path hardly feeling 
the pull of the boat at the other end of 
his tow-line. 

Our progress was almost a triumphal 
march. Everywhere we met with 
friendly greetings. Our passport al- 
lowed us a speed of four miles an hour, 
and we just about made it. To be sure 
our ‘‘mule” was the object of much 
comment, but canalmen—pleasant 
enough fellows though they are if you 
take them right—are only human. The 





hat for the mule we had bought at 
Port Anne for twelve cents—a broad- 
brimmed straw that added the one 
touch to complete the animal’s pictur- 
esqueness. 


And as he strolled along 

















“WE TOOK OUR TURNS ON THE TOW-PATH.” (4. 176.) 











the tow-path with the ‘“‘mule hat” upon 
his head, a cob pipe in his mouth, and 
a sixteen-foot boat hitched to his belt 
by a thirty-foot line, who could blame 
a passing boatman fora joke or two? 
Usually they offered to trade mules 
with us. 


For three days we glided peacefully 
between the banks of wild flowers that 
sometimes almost hid the mule from 


view. All three days the sky was a 
cloudless field of blue. In the stillness 
of the clover-scented air we could hear 
the lazy drone of the summer insects, 
and hereand there the mule would stir 
up a troop of yellow butterflies, and 
these would rise and flutter a moment 
about his white-robed figure before 
taking to flight. Cool bridges spanned 
the canal at intervals; huge canal boats 
poked lazily into view around the bends 
ahead of us and disappeared as lazily 
behind, and now and then we drifted 
past a herd of cattle wading out into 
the cool water and rubbing their heads 
affectionately together under the over- 
hanging trees. 

Three days we towed thus along the 
canal and through its many locks, camp- 
ing at night on the bank and defying the 
mosquitoes with smudges and netting. 

There is something decidedly tomb- 
like about a lock (and we passed some 
twenty of them) as one sits in a small 
boat and the water comes tumbling, 
rushing in, sometimes turning your 
boat completely round before it raises 
it to the surface of the higher stream 
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outside. Still more impressive is it 
when you seek a lower level and the 
falling water drops you inch by inch 
into the well, while the dark, cold 
walls rise slowly about you and the 
patch of sky above your head grows 
smaller and smaller, until at last the 
heavy gates at the end of your prison 
swing open and you see the shining 
level of the stream flowing gently away 
under its quiet bridges and between its 
flowered-covered banks. 

At Port Edward the Hudson river 
begins to run parallel with the canal. 
It would have been possible by mak- 
ing a carry at this point, to have imme- 
diately taken to the river, but we were 
all in love with the canal and felt that 
we must leave it all too soon even when 
it joined the Hudson at Waterford. 

It was night when we finally passed 
from the canal into the river. The 
moon had not yet risen, but the four- 
mile stretch from Waterford to Troy 
was alive with pleasure boats and the 
laughter and gayety sounded strange 
to our ears after the quiet of the canal 
and lake. By the light of the moon we 
dined on milk and crackers, and then, 
when the dinner was over, we found 
that Fred had spilt the remainder 
of the milk down the open throat of 
‘“* General Utility.” 

(The General was the small traveling 
bag which carried all our odds and ends, 
and got full every night and had to be 
straightened out every morning. And 
so it was that he happened to have his 
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mouth wide open and Freddie tipped 
the milk-can into it. 

While we were busy working over 
the General, a canoe, belonging to 
one of the local clubs, glided up, and the 
occupants, finding’ that we were stran- 
gers, Offered to find us acamping place, 
an offer we gratefully accepted. 

Next morning we sailed with a fair 
breeze past Troy, past the laundries, 
past a small beach and a flirtation be- 
tween two coal heavers and a party of 
laundresses, and then out into nature 
again leaving smoking factories and 
crowded houses in the distance. 

The wind was fair and strong and 
growing rapidly stronger. Soon the 
river began to get on its white caps 
and a few tugs plowing up stream left 
behind them wakes whose proportions 
warned us to beware if we should meet 
larger craft. 

The wind increased in violence and 
the growing darkness warned us to get 
ashore. Cedar Hill was near at hand 
and here we ran the boat aground. 

Sunday morning we drew away from 
Cedar Hill under a light breeze. The 
river was calm and we sailed quietly 


between low green hills and past small 


villages and single, pleasant-looking 
residences. As we passed the village 
of Stuyvesant Landing we could hear 
plainly the notes of the organ in the 
small square-towered church on the 
hill. We dined on board the boat. 
About one mile north of Athens we 
camped for the night beside an enor- 
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mous ice-house. South of us and oppo- 
site the village of Athens were the 
twinkling lights of Hudson, and now 
and then a steamer anchored there sent 
the white glare of her search-light 
streaming across the river. 

Shortly after leaving Hudson we saw 
the Catskill Mountains rising bold and 
blue and rugged against the western 
clouds—‘‘ the mountains of the sky” 
indeed. Ah! those Indians! when they 
named a place they named it. No 
Thompson’s Mountain or Jones’ Creek, 
but ‘‘ Beautiful Shining Water” and 
‘* Mountains of the Sky.” All day we 
ran along in the shadow of the hills. 

Late in the afternoon a heavy mist 
rose and we ate supper in the tent, the 
rain falling heavily. When we awoke in 
the morning the first sound to greet our 
ears was the same gentle patter that 
had lulled us to forgetfulness, 

While we were at breakfast, Harry 
happened to glance up the river. 

‘*By Jove, fellows,” he exclaimed, 
‘*there comes our carriage!” 

A big tow was coming down the river. 

‘‘We’ve got to hustle if we’re going 
to get that,” said Fred, beginning to 
gather up his traps. 

Down came the tent in a wet un- 
wieldy mass, and like so many ants we 
hustled back and forth to the boat, 
dropping our traps any way to get them 
in, and ourselves on top of the whole, 
seizing oars or tiller, whichever was 
nearest, and so out after that string of 
canal boats. We came up beside the 


SOLID COMFORT—ON THE SHORE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
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last boat but there was no one there to 

take our line and we dropped behind. 
By the time we had put the boat in 

order and were really ready for business 


‘* MADE FAST TO AN OLD PIER.” 


another tow was visible through the 
rain. This time the race was easily 
won. The painter of the WVanderer was 
lengthened and made fast to the stern 
of the last boat and, as the rain ceased 
and the sky cleared, she entered upon 
the last stage of her journey. The ‘‘ can- 
allers” we found to be right pleasant 
fellows when we got acquainted—kind, 
cheerful, hospitable, a bit rough in their 
manners, perhaps, as men who swear 
naturally and without knowing it. 

The tow consisted of thirty-four boats 
towing four abreast, a floating village 
with its houses and families and small 
children, some of the boats laden, many 
of them empty. Looking from the rear 
boat the spectacle was a curious one, 
the procession of barges stretching far 
ahead lead by a single steamer, a smaller 
one acting as convoy, dropping a boat 
here, taking on another there while the 
great whole never paused in its steady 
onward march. 
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After supper we sat with the crew of 
the canal boat and smoked our pipes, 
watched the stars come out and told or 
heard stories. Stories of the Brazilian 
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Rebellion, where one of our hosts had 
served on a cruiser and made much 
prize money and spent it all in one wild 
month in New Yorkafterward. Stories 
of accidents, of the breaking up of 
tows, of the Great Blizzard, and finally 
yawns and good nights. 

I awoke just before sunrise. We had 
left the Highlands and the crescent 
moon was still trying to hold her own 
against the growing pink of daylight. 
Presently over the low hills the sun 
rose clear and very hot, and laid a long 
finger of fire across the water. 

And then we cooked our last break- 
fast and ate it sorrowfully, shook hands 
with our friends the ‘‘ canallers”»—may 
good luck attend them—and climbed 
back over the rudder. 

An hour later, when the Wanderer 
had been tossed and buffeted and 
thrown about by many wakes large and 
small, we helped to pull her out of the 
water and her cruise was over. 
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T was shortly after six o’clock on 
| a gray October evening that we 
alighted, the painter and myself, at 
a little wayside station in the heart 

of Massachusetts. 

The Brunswick Fur Club had bade 
us welcome at their annual fail meet, 
where the pick of the country’s fox- 
hound packs are tried for their qualities 
in the chase of red reynard. To the 
painter it was to be a brand-new expe- 
rience; and I had 
become an enthusiast a year before. 

The country was new to us both, and 
so it was no small surprise to find our- 
selves completely surrounded by wooded 
hill-slopes, and not a house in sight, 
when we had expected to be landed in 
the midst of a busy town. As we stood 
peering into the dusk and wondering if 
this could be our place, a tall native 
rounded the corner of the station, picked 
up the mail-pouches, and then, noticing 
our apparent helplessness, asked : 

“Going over ter Barre with me to- 
night?” 

“Tsn’t this Barre ?”’ we asked, amazed. 

“Oh, yes, Barre depot, but ther vil- 
lage is three mile frum here up on ther 
hills. Go over on ther stage?” 


It was cold, and growing colder. We 
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wore only our hunting togs, which were 
warm enough when exercising, but 
scarcely the thing for a three-mile drive 
in the chill fall air. We decided not to 
walk, however, and following the stage- 
driver round the station fell in with 
another surprise. Could it be possible ? 
A coach and four! And a full moon 
due to rise in a few minutes! This was 
indeed romantic, and within sixty miles 
of Boston. 

There could be no mistaking the 
signs. In the gloom, made gloomier by 
the feeble rays of the station -lamps 
within, and by the lantern on the box, 
stood a huge bulk, which slowly resolved 
itself into the picturesque proportions of 
a full-fledged Concord coach, resplendent 
in yellow paint and headed by a team 
of four gray horses. It was a sight to 
delight the eyes of Mr. Ruskin, but it 

cannot long survive, for even now plans 
are being laid to supplant the ancient 
coach with a “broomstick train.” 

With our pride to keep us warm, we 
climbed without more ado to the upper 
box-seat behind .the driver. In such 
style—and the fare was a quarter apiece 
—we rattled across the railroad, rumbled 
over the bridge which spanned the live- 
ly little stream, slowly climbed the long 
hills while the hunter’s moon rose 
through the filmy clouds from behind 
Mt. Wachusett, and at length rolled 
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into the village square. And so, after 
a ride all too short under such condi- 
tions, we got down at our hotel. 

We had come on the second day of 
the meet, and we walked in upon an 
office full of hunters tilted up round the 
walls in their wooden armchairs, talk- 
ing over the day’s events, and telling 
stories of other hunts and trials. A 
hearty hail and a shake all round, a 
look into many old familiar faces and 
into some that were new, and mine host 
hurried us off to our belated supper. 
At length, washed and fed, we strolled 
back to the office to add our whiff to 
the smoke cloud. 

Our worthy work-ever, play - never 
folk, who look askance at every man 
that loves the chase, and who shake 
their heads and call him a lazy Rip, 
would have opened wide their eyes 
could they have looked around that 
circle. Those eyes of theirs, trained in 
the hard school of business experience, 


would have told them certainly that . 


here were indeed no lazy non-producers. 
Be it in aristocratic England, or in 
classless America, the fox-hunt exerts a 
strong democratizing influence. 

In England everybody joins in the 
hunt; the titled folk and the country 
squires, the learned professions and the 
farmers’ men, mounted and afoot, all 
follow the hounds as best they may. In 
Yankeeland, too,there come together un- 
der “the freemasonry of the corduroy” 
the wealthy merchant and manufacturer, 
the farmer, the professional man and 
the mechanic; some young, some old 
in years, but the oldest as young in 
heart and as ready and able to race o’er 
hill and plain with the baying pack as 
any of the boys. Every man gathered 
about that room was a producer, and 
his products, be they of brain or hand, 
are the better for his love of the chase. 

He who loves a dog is sure to love 
his neighbor, and it is the admiration 
for the splendid animal and the glories 
of the outdoor sights and sounds that 
lead these men afield. The love of the 
chase, like the martial spirit, is the out- 
cropping of seeds sown in long past 
ages of sanguinary strife; but civiliza- 
tion has exerted its influence slowly and 
surely, until to-day there are many men, 
the most ardent of hunters, who never 
carry agun. It is in the hunting and 
all that it brings to feed the finer human 
senses, and not in the killing, which is 
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the animal within us, that the enjoy- 
ment lies. Even when out for fur, 
every man in the hunt cannot kill a fox, 
and yet there will not be one to grum- 
ble because he returns peltless at night 
after a hard day’s run. 

If this is not so, why should the fox 
be esteemed as one of man’s favorite 
quarries? Old deer-hunters have told 
me that they would gladly travel a 
hundred miles with their dogs for the 
sake of arun after reynard, even when 
deer were plenty in their own locality. 
One reason for this is, no doubt, that 
man ever respects a worthy adversary, 
and the fox puts both men and dogs to 
their best to circumvent his cunning. 

Field trials for game-dogs are no new 
thing,but such contests for foxhounds are 
distinctly an American institution, and 
the Brunswick Fur Club has the honor 
of being the initiator. In England a 
foxhound is a foxhound, but in America 
there are foxhounds and foxhounds, and 
almost every section where the sport 
has a stronghold boasts its special strain. 
In New England, however, are to be 
found the greatest variety of types, not 
all natives, to be sure, but fast becoming 
naturalized; and the enthusiasts are in- 
tent on producing still other types, in 
the hope of evolving the perfect hound. 

There can be no harder hunting 
country than that of New England, and 
the dog that is accepted as good there, 
must be so in truth. 

For some time the Southern breeders 
watched with interest the doings of 
the Yankee club, and three years ago 
the Kentuckians became impressed 
with the idea that they should do like- 
wise, and formed forthwith the National 
Fox Hunters’ Association. Last year 
the Dixie Red Fox Club, of Alabama, 
announced its first ‘annual hound 
trials.” Should they continue their 
work, the Southern dog, already a very 
superior animal, must certainly develop 
into a veritable paragon. 

The development of the hound in 
New England makes an _ interesting 
story, which can be briefly told. It all 
dates from the formation of the Bruns- 
wick Fur Club, which was brought 
about late in the winter of 1887-88 by 
several gentlemen from Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine, who had 
been in the habit of hunting together 
yearly at Great Island, near Brunswick, 
on the Maine coast. 




















The original plan was for a hunting 
club, but at the time of organization it 
was proposed that the club should de- 
vote its energies chiefly to the develop- 
ment of the hound type, and this met 
with hearty approval. It was therefore 
determined to inaugurate annual field- 
trials, which should be open to the 
world, as the best means to achieve this 
end; and in the fall of 1888 the first 
event ever opened to foxhounds was 
held at Albany Hills, in Maine. 

Brunswick originally furnished the 
greater proportion of the membership 
and gave to the club its name, but since 
that time, as the field of the club’s work 
has shifted little by little, members have 
come in from other localities until the 
name has lost its significance. 

The first trials resulted chiefly in fur- 
nishing valuable experience in the con- 
duct of such events and in awakening a 
greater interest in fox-hunters outside 
of the New England States, so much so 
that before another year came round 
the American Field, of Chicago, pre- 
sented the club with a silver cup to go 
each year to the best all-round dog in 
the pack. This prompted the club to 
give a silver medal tothe same dog ; 
and later special medals were given by 
members for the dogs excelling in hunt- 
ing, trailing, endurance and speed. Last 
year Mr. R. D. Perry, master of the 
hounds, seeing the need of encouraging 
excellence among the puppy class, gave 
a silver cup to the Derby champion. 

But eight years have elapsed since 
field-trials for foxhounds were inau- 
gurated, but through their influence 
there has been brought about in this 
short time a complete revolution in 
hounds and hunting in New England. 
The trials did, in short, what the club 
hoped for at the outset—they developed 
a better type of dog, a speedier animal 
capable of giving greater sport. 

At the first trials all the dogs entered 
were, with a single exception, the native 
hounds of the day. This exception was 
a representative of the Byron strain 
from North Carolina. The progressive 
element of the club saw that there was 
great need of improvement, but they 
had to overcome the prejudice of out- 
side hunters who held to the old native 
type of hound as the one best adapted 
to the New England country. These 
men admitted that the native dog was 
ponderous and slow, but claimed, and 
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with some truth, that, for shooting a fox 
ahead of, he was better than the faster 
dog. 

Still the club set its standard on high 
and held firmly to its purpose, and the 
next year Mr. R. D. Perry brought to 
the meet four dogs which he had pur- 
chased in the South, representing the 
Avent strain of Georgia, and the Wild 
Goose of Tennessee. His Avent dog 
Clinker was only a puppy then, but his 
work in the field was a revelation to the 
owners of the native dogs, which were 
mostly left far behind. 

A native and English cross, Joe For- 
ester, owned by Dr. A. C. Heffenger, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., won the cup that 
year, but the following season Clinker 
led the lists with a wild-goose hound 
second. Still the club was not satisfied, 
and several members joined hands and 
bought some dogs of the July strain of 
Georgia, along and rangy animal des- 
cended from a lot of Irish hounds im- 
ported at Baltimore about 1812. These 
dogs proved speedy and strong in fox 
sense, but seemed to lack endurance. 

At this time also the first Kentucky 
dogs were introduced into New Eng- 
land, Mr. N. Q. Pope, of Poland, Me., 
and Mr. O. F. Joslin, and Mr. A. B. F. 
Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., being the 
importers. They bought some fifteen 
or twenty dogs, and Mr. Pope’s Clay 
proved the winner of the trials held that 
year, 1892, at Ossipee, N. H. Clay was 
what is known as a Maupin-Robinson 
cross. The July strain still held the 
palm for speed, and a half- Buckfield, 
half- Byron hound won the endurance 
medal. That exhibition convinced all 
progressive hunters that the old-timers 
were outclassed, and the call thence- 
forth was for Kentucky dogs, as showing 
the best combination of speed and en- 
durance. 

Where the law of unnatural selection 
is employed, as in Kentucky, where un- 
less a puppy shows marked all-around 
ability he is shot in his tracks, some- 
thing phenomenal should at length 
evolve. To-day the club’s pack is chiefly 
made up of Southern strains with Ken- 
tucky in the lead; and the old native 
dogs are seldom seen except at the 
winter hunts, where they may plod 
around on their own hook and not be 
forced into competition with the faster 
dogs from the blue grass country. The 
trials of 1893 and 1894 were won by 
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RESOLUTION, 
Owned by Mr. H. A, P. Smith, Digby, N. 8. 


Maupin-Robinson hounds owned by Mr. 
Kinney and Mr. Pope; and in the last 
two years still another strain from Ken- 
tucky, bred by the famous Walkers, 
came to the front. 

But the end is not yet, for the Ports- 
mouth coterie of the club is now devot- 
ing its attention to a new line, with 
which it hopes to astonish the field an- 
other year. The Walker dogs are pro- 
duced from a cross on the celebrated 
Eggleston Kennels, of Scotland, repre- 
sented in this country by the hound 
Imported Strive. The Portsmouth gen- 
tlemen have produced a cross on the 
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Owned by Messrs. Walker and Hagan, Louisville Ky. 
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Duke of Rutland’s Belvoir Kennels, the 
best in England, through its American 
representative Champion Songster. Dr. 
Heffenger has a couple of each of these 
crosses, which he is trying side by side, 
and fox-hunters await the result with 
eagerness. 

It is by this experimenting that the 
American foxhound type has become 
so complex. In England one hears of 
Irish and English hounds, but they 
scarcely differ; and one occasionally 
meets with the Llangibby strain of 
Welsh hound, bred by Mr. John Law- 
rence, who, by the way, is the oldest 
master of foxhounds in the United 
Kingdom. These dogs differ from 
other English types in coat, their hair 
being long and wiry, not quite so long 
as that of a Scotch deerhound or that of 
a Russian wolfhound, but yet distinctly 


















































JOE FORESTER. 
Owned by Dr. A. C. Heffenger, Portsmouth, N. H. 


shaggy. They are not common, even 
on the other side of the water, and are 
almost never seen in this country. 

I take occasion to speak of them here 
because of the fact that one of these 
dogs, Marquis, owned by Mr. Noel E. 
Money, of New Jersey, captured the 
endurance medal at Barre during the 
last trials, and proved himself gener- 
ally worthy; and this recalls an incident 
connected with the value of these 
Welsh dogs which occurred not long 
ago. <A dog-fancier wishing to pur 
chase a hound of this type, wrote to a 
gentleman who owned some, saying 
that as he recognized their rarity, he 
was prepared to make an _ excep- 
tional offer for one, and thereupon pro- 
posed to exchange an autoharp, a dish- 
washing machine or a bull pup. 
Although some English dogs have 
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done well in this country, they have 
been discarded here as a pure strain, 
except by a few Eastern clubs, which 
follow the old-country fashion of riding 
to the hounds, the argument against 
them being that they are too heavy for 
our hunting country. In most parts 
of England the fox seldom quits grass 
when running, and this trait develops 
quite a different type of hound from 
that in use over our rough hills; and yet 
it is the blood of the English dog which 
gives to our best American hounds 
their bottom. 

The American fox-hunter is not con- 
tent to let the complexity of his hound- 
type remain, and two years ago some of 
the leading breeders of the country met 
to deliberate upon a standard. They 
finally adopted what to them seemed to 
embody the characteristics of the ideal 
foxhound for this country as far as out- 
ward appearances are concerned—a con- 
formation which should by nature go 


Owned by Mr. O. F. Joslin, Oxford, Mass. 


handin hand with those other requisites 
of speed, endurance and fox sense. Their 
decision met with the approval of the 
hunters of the country, and their stand- 
ard became the guide of all bench- 


show judges. Some of the chief feat- 
ures may be summed up here. 

Fox sense, the hunting instinct, is born 
in every hound of whatever outward 
conformation, but it must be backed 
chiefly by bone and muscle if he is to 
make good use of that inheritance. Feet 
and legs are therefore the prime points 
in bench-judging and score the highest, 
twenty per cent. The legs should be 
straight and placed squarely under the 
shoulder, and have plenty of bone with- 
out being clumsy. The feet should be 
round, not too large, toes well-knuckled, 
close and compact, with strong nails and 


WELSH HOUND. 
Owned by Mr. Noel E. Money, Oakland, N. J. 


a thick, tough pad. The head is next 
in importance and should be of medium 
size with proportionate muzzle, the skull 
rounded with a slight peak—profile line 
nearly straight—and sufficient stop to 
give symmetry to the head. The ears 
should reach within an inch of the 
muzzle end when pulled forward, and 
should be thin, soft in coat, low-set and 
closely pendent. Eyes should be soft, 
brown, and of medium size. 

The shoulders, chest and back ribs, 
back and loins, hindquarters and lower 
thighs come next. For these are de- 
manded well-sloped shoulders, muscular 
but not too broad, and of sufficient 
length to give leverage and power. 
Chest deep enough to give good lung 
space, but narrower in proportion to 
depth than in the English hound. The 
back and loin, a very important point, 
should be broad, short and strong, and 
possessed of a slight arch, the latter 
being one of the chief centers of speed. 
Hindquarters and lower thighs well 
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muscled and very strong. ‘Throatiness 
is undesirable; elbows should turn 
neither in nor out. The coat should be 
coarse and rough for protection, but not 
wiry or shaggy, and in color the black, 
white and tan are preferable as being 
most easily distinguishable at long range 
and against any kind of background, 
either bare ground or snow. For height 
the standard is from twenty-one to 
twenty-three and one-half inches, and for 
weight from fifty to fifty-seven pounds. 
This is the American foxhound. 

Flash, the all-age winner of 1896 at 
Barre, is an excellent example of a 
beautifully level hound, built for great 
speed and endurance, and one of the 
best types of the modern English cross 
(Walker strain). Her rich black and 
tan markings are American, but her 
clean physical levelness comes from her 
English ancestry. 

In Kentucky, the hunters almost in- 
variably ride to the hounds as their 
country favors it, but the Yankee fox- 
hunter does his work in quite an origi- 
nal way. If he is successful he must 
be accredited with having combined in 
himself something of the fleetness and 


endurance of the hound, and the crafti- 
ness of the fox, with his native hearing 
and sight trained to a nicety, and what- 
ever of military strategy he may have 


inherited through the ages. To be a 
competent field judge of foxhounds a 
man must possess all these powers. It 
is comparatively an easy matter to judge 
a bird-dog which is always within sight 
or call, but the foxhound must be 
followed over the roughest country and 
across broad areas. The Yankee never 
need hope to make his style of fox- 
hunting a fashionable rival of the Eng- 
lish method. A man to endure the 
rigors of a chase afoot must be a hunts- 
man born. 

It is sometimes a more difficult matter 
to locate a good country for these field- 
trials than one would at first suppose. 
Foxes are of course a prerequisite, they 
are readily located almost anywhere ten 
miles outside of the largest cities ; but 
chiefly the ground must lie so that the 
judges may have some fair views of the 
hounds as they run, and if its character 
will admit of riding so much the better. 
After trying five localities in three 
States the club finally has settled upon 
Barre as the best ground for its trials. 
It is a high country of rolling hills, which 
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afford numerous fine runways for the 
foxes; woodland and swamp enough 
to give character to the landscape and 
to make the chase the more exciting ; 
plenty of open fields and pasture lands 
with long ranges of vision across coun- 
try from the tops and sides of the swell- 
ing hills; and just enough ledge and 
stone wall to afford the dogs an oppor- 
tunity of showing what they can do on 
a “fault.” Much of the ground is rid- 
able, and is conveniently bounded and 
cross-sectioned by roads, which are a 
great help to the mounted judges. An- 
other strong point in its favor is that it 
is notasheep country. Fox-hunters find 
that sheep districts furnish too expen- 
sive hunting. 

And so we had come to Barre in the 
second year of the trials there. That 
ancient maxim of “early to bed, and 
early to rise,” is kept sacred by hunts- 
men, and the last pipe was finished and 
the last story told before it was yet nine 
o’clock. It seemed as if we had but 
just closed our eyes when a violent 
assault upon the door brought us up 
all standing in the cold and the dark ; 
and before either had time to challenge 
this rough intrusion a voice announced: 
“Five o'clock, gentlemen; breakfast at 
half - past,” and then there echoed 
through the passage the long-drawn bay 
of a horn. Hurriedty we donned our 
duds and joined the clattering proces- 
sion of heavy boots down the stairs to 
the lamp-lit breakfast-room. 

The great full moon, just past its 
prime, hung low upon the western hills 
and a faint rose light flowed through 
the eastern sky as the column of gray 
and brown-clad huntsmen tramped out 
through the quiet village street. An 
Englishman accustomed to follow the 
packs of his native land would doubtless 
regard this start as a trifle tame. There 
were no gay red coats, no ladies bright 
and fair, no array of led mounts and 
liveried lackeys, no concourse of spec- 
tators and stylish turnouts, in short the 
smartness of a modern English meet 
was wholly lacking, though the men 
of the old country in the last century 
often started out ere daylight. 

But if the costumes of dead - leaf 
colored canvas and shimmery cordu- 
roys, slouched hats, knickerbockers and 
thick-soled boots savored strongly of 
the practical side, like a soldier’s cam- 
paign dress, they were not unpictur- 
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esque; and the spirited Kentucky horses 
of the mounted judges and one or two 
guests lent a graceful touch to the 
scene. The hounds in leash, a score or 
more, tugged and whined in their eager- 
ness to be loosed, and kept their han- 
dlers up to a good smart pace, not dis- 
agreeable in the frosty air. 

A mile out upon the farms the master 
of the hounds called a halt in a field of 
corn stubble, and men and dogs re- 
sponded to the signal to line up for the 
start. There was a brief period of 
jumping and crying dogs, and then with 
a final blast upon the master’s horn the 
restless hounds were slipped, to bound 
away with tails in air, ears flapping, 
tongues merrily going, off across the 
field, all in a pack. Over a wall the 
tails disappeared, and of a sudden the 
character of the baying changed from 
the noisy yapping of a lot of playful 
puppies to the persistent chopping of 
the driving hound—the fox was up. 

‘© A cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo’d to, nor cheered with horn 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.” 

As crazy as their dogs the men started 
in pursuit, and almost as airily they 
leaped the wall and plunged into the 
pines. 

Listen a moment now. The dogs 
have changed direction by the left flank, 
and are driving in earnest, straight for 
the big swamp just down the slope. 
We swing them, make a short cut 
through a bit of brush, that slashes us 
right and left as we dash through, and 
emerge upon a pasture clearing, lead- 
ing down to the thick swamp, just in 
time tg witness a short but pretty 
“sight chase.” The dogs have seen the 
fox, that is now but a hundred and fifty 
yards ahead, and the leaders have ceased 
their tonguing to course him down for a 
kill, while the rest of the pack, like a 
military band, furnish the music and 
run by scent. 

It is but three hundred yards to the 
swamp, and the hounds exerting their 
utmost powers close in so rapidly that 
we are rooted in our tracks, breathlessly 
awaiting what seems the inevitable and 
speedy death of their quarry. They 
have reached the bottom of the slope, 
the fox is within thirty feet of those 
snapping jaws, but nature opens for 
him an asylum justin the nick of time; 
he jumps into the swamp and eludes 
the dogs in the thick cover. It wasa 
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pretty chase, and we cannot but feel 
right glad for reynard’s escape. The 
hunt is still on; we plunge down the hill 
in hot pursuit and dash recklessly into 
the woods and water of the swamp. 

An exultant shout goes up from those 
in rubber boots as they hear the mut- 
tering protests of their brothers in leath- 
ern foot-gear. It would be better were 
we hardy enough to adopt the example 
of anoted English otter-hunter, who in- 
variably takes a header in the first pool 
he comes to in a morning’s hunt, and so 
heroically overcomes the dread of a wet- 
ting once and for all. We, however, 
stick at a wetting during the very first 
send-off, although we realize that once in 
and well soaked, upland and swamp are 
both the same for the balance of the day. 

Courageously we splash on almost to 
the other side, when we realize that the 
hounds are coming nearer, and halt 
again to catch our breath and listen. 
A veteran at our side announces that 
the fox is circling back across the lower 
end of the swamp, to the left, so back we 
go kerslosh-kersplash for another quar- 
ter of a mile, and come out upon dry 
land once more, well winded. 

Now the hounds are racing for the 
high land on the far side of the swamp 
again. We wish that we had staid over 
there, but this time decide to scout 
around, and away we race in the wake 
of the men we see climbing the hill 
ahead. With the blood pounding in our 
ears so hard that we can hear neither 
dogs nor men, we pull up on the brow 
of the ridge beside half a dozen other 
hunters, thrown off like ourselves. The 
men are thoroughly scattered now, and 
the swamp was the cause of the rout. 

From this crest the country round 
about lay spread out like a map, and, 
as the older members of our little party 
suggested that this was probably as 
good a “stand” as would be found in a 
day’s run, we decided to hold our ground 
and wait for the chase to come round 
again. A light wind with an icy edge 
had sprung up out of the northwest, and 
all hands dropped under the lee of an 
old stone wall, where the sun lay warm. 
From this ‘nest amid the frost-browned 
ferns and brakes we looked out across 
a pine wood to leeward in the direction 
we believed the dogs to have gone, and 
to the left across a deep and brushy run, 
and on to another rise shaggy with bowl- 
ders and ledges in profusion. 
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We were the more content to hold 
fast here when we descried, over on the 
opposite hill, two or three other hunters 
hugging up under a great rock, and also 
looking intently down the wind. So 
we stretched ourselves in comfort and 
smoked and chatted merrily, not caring 


much if the dogs didn’t come round 
again before afternoon. 
But hark! there they come again, 


two or three miles away, but driving 
and coming our way. Every man is on 
his feet in a twinkling. From the op- 
posite hillside comes musically the cry 
of “ Ta-a-le-ho!” and through the glass 
we see our neighbors under the rock 
yonder waving down the valley. They 
must have seen the fox as he cut acress 
an orchard, which is concealed from us 
by a pine belt. We can hear the dogs 
coming, and their music grows clearer 
each minute; and then, of a sudden, 
they are almost lost to hearing. 

What means this? A veteran vent- 
ures the explanation that the dogs have 
plunged into some deep vale and thrown 
a hill between us and them, which ob- 
structsthe sound. Next minute my arm 
is gripped by this same old chap and I 
almost shriek with the pain of it, but 
restrain myself, as at that instant I clap 
eyes upon the fox loping toward us, all 
unconscious of our presence. It is a 





great surprise to us all, for he has ap- 
peared from an unexpected quarter, and 
is now running in the opposite direction 
to the dogs, and about a mile up wind 
from them. 

He comes along at an easy pace, with 
his great brush flying gayly, hugging a 
stone wall which bounds our pasture 
side and the woods below. Not a man 
moves a muscle. We scarcely dare to 
breathe. Nearer and nearer he comes 
up the rising ground now, and his gait 
falls into an easy trot. Now he is near 
enough to show his eyes, and they cer- 
tainly give no token of alarm. He is in 
perfect trim, and we begin to doubt his 
being the fox the dogs have been run- 
ning these two hours, and to regard him 
as a “stray” roused from his morning 
nap by the fearsome noise, and moving 
off for quieter scenes. 

But now the baying bursts on us 
afresh from the far side of the little 
wood, and reynard pricks up his ears 
and his heels, passes us within a hun- 
dred yards, and disappears in the cover 
of the run below, and we turn our at- 
tention to the dogs. 

“There, do you hear that chopper ? 
That’s my Zeph, or I’m mistaken,” ex- 
claims one of the party. “I knew he’d 
be in the hunt all right!” Then the 
old hands begin to recognize first one 
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dog and then another by his voice, while 
the tyros listen, marveling at this won- 
derful exhibition of hunting lore. The 
old fox-hunter cannot only recognize 
his hound from afar by his tonguing, 
but he can also determine with almost 
certain accuracy just what that dog is 
up to, whether the trail is oid or new, 
whether the dogs have overrun in their 
mad career, and what dog of all the 
pack is first to pick up the scent again. 

Here they come now over the wall, 
raising a whirlwind amid the dead 
leaves as they tear along beneath the 
wall; and sure enough, Zeph, as we 
recognize him by the great red B 
painted on his flank, is withthe van. We 
count them. Only eight. Where are the 
other twelve that started with the pack ? 
Were they thrown off from the first 
scent, or were these dogs the ones to 
start a new fox? The smart condition 
of the fox these dogs are driving leads 
us to believe that the latter is 
the case. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to hold the pack to- 
gether in this style of hunting, 
for no whipper-in could keep 
pace with the hounds afoot, and 
so the pack becomes split oft- 
times. 

This is unfortunate inasmuch 
as it interferes with a thorough 
trial of the pack, hound for 
hound, all day, but if out for fun 
no better fun could be invented 
than results from a scatiered 
pack. In fact, at the winter 
hunts the chase is designedly 
conducted on this plan, a few 
dogs being put down at a time, 
each group of hounds starting 
its own fox, with the result that 
in an hour's time the country 
seems alive with flying foxes 
and baying hounds and the hunt 
is burning hot on every hand. 

As the hounds plunge into 
the brush, heading for the other 
hill, we turn our glasses in that 
direction just in time to witness 
another phase of the fortunes 
of the chase. The huntsmen 
across the valley have clambered 
atop of their bowlder to get a 
more commanding view of the 
approaching race. We fling back 
to them the warning hail of 
“Tally-ho,” and signal the direc- 
tion in which we had seen the 
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fox and hounds disappear, and in this 
line they turn their gaze. But the fox 
has turned to leeward in the brush, and 
as he takes the hill, works across the 
wind again. In this way he comes upon 
the two watchers unseen by them, and 
passes under their very noses, around 
their citadel. The hounds, however, ad- 
vertise their progress with a warning 
tongue ; and as they emerge from the 
cover and trace the fox’s course, thread- 
ing among the bowlders and into the 
very face and eyes of the hunters, the 
latter realize the situation, and send 
forth a yell of disgust as the dogs go 
out of sight and sound over the crest. 
But the fun is not over yet. It is 
like a variety show, and another set 
comes on “to do their turn.” Far out 
cn the shoulder of the opposite hill some 
one has spied a fox nimbly skipping 
along a wall. The glasses show him to 
be an old dog fox, evidently well used 
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up, for his tongue is out, and fully aware 
that he must now resort to all the craft- 
iness which he has learned in a life of 
oft-repeated chases across these hills. 


a ALN \\ 


A TYPE OF 


NK v 
THE PAST. 


Faintly now we hear the other pack, 
far behind their quarry (a quarter of an 
hour behind, so the old hunters tell us). 
The fox is not helping to reduce this 
distance any. He runsacouple of hun- 
dred yards along the wall, skips off upon 
a broad ledge, jumps to another rock, 
then to another ; and so for fully a quar- 
ter of a mile we see him playing his 
wily trick, scarce touching foot to earth. 
We fancy we see him smile at his own 
cunning. He has played well his part 
and now is gone from sight. and we must 
watch for the dogs. 

Again the veterans prove the wisdom 
of their prophecy when the dogs emerge 
from the cover just fifteen minutes be- 
hind the fox. There are five of them 
and their tongues are going wildly on 
the burning scent. Gracefully they fly 
the wall almost in a bunch, but where 
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is their music now ? 

the “fault’’ where the fox took to the 

wall. In two minutes they have scat- 

tered over a two-acre lot, each scouting 
earnestly for the lost scent. 
They take the back track to 
the wall, run up and down and 
circle about, working hard, 
each dog jealous lest another 
should be first to catch the 
trail. Stevenson has said that a 
dog’s chief quality is his vanity, 
and nowhere is this so distinctly 
shown as in a pack of hounds 
afield. Ten minutes have been 
already wasted, and Brer Fox 
has likely saved his bacon again 
by his cleverness. 

Hello! What’s that? There 
is the cry of a driving hound 
just above the ledges where 
the fox took the ground. But 
how is this? There are six 
dogs now, and the glasses turn 
on the leader, who is in full 
cry. Well, here is still another 
of the fortunes of the chase. 
The leading dog is our old 
friend Zeph, who so lately 
passed in the lead with the other 
pack. He must have been 
thrown off somewhere back of 
the hill, and in wandering round 
chanced to cross the track of 
fox number two, and now leads 
the chase. They, too, are gone 
to sight and sound directly, and 

all hands vote to take a snack under the 
lee of that cozy, sunny wall. 

The wind was rising and already blew 
too hard to let one hear the dogs if they 
fell a mile to leeward, This stand hav- 
ing proved so good a one no one cared to 
leave, so we lolled in the sun, munched 
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our sandwiches, smoked and listened to 
the old fellows mapping out just how the 
chase had progressed during the day, 
how the pack had split in the swamp, 
presumably into three, and what dogs 
had seemed to show prize-winning work. 
Little we thought of the hour till the 
call of the horns came floating across the 
fields to tell us that it was two o'clock 
and the hunt was over for the day. 

All through the afternoon men and 
dogs came straggling into town in an- 
swer to that call, but at supper-time three 
hounds were still away. Later, their 
owners went forth in the moonlight with 
their horns to call. One melancholy 
yodler they discovered and brought in ; 
another came in a wagon from a town 
to the north, where he had put up when 
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night set in; and next morning the 
telegraph brought tidings of the third 
from still another quarter. 

In the evening the judges, whose day in 
the field had not been one of the glorious 
ease that we, as spectators, had enjoyed, 
gathered in quiet council to compare 
their notes and determine what dogs 
were worthy to be run in the semi-final 
heat next day. Thus for four days the 
men follow their hounds, some few to 
reap the fruits of victory, the majority 
to gain only the untold joys of such 
glorious autumn days spent in getting 
close to Nature in her own sweet haunts, 
and in laying up hopes for better luck 
when another year shall roll around and 
dogs and men shall meet again at the 
winding of the horn. 





A WATER LILY. 


ID I behold the Lady of the Lake 
Part the cool water with a slender hand? 
And brought she for her loved knight errant’s sake 
Out of some liquid crypt the magic brand ? 


I dreamed it was the Lady of the Lake— 


I did but dream ! 


Again I looked, and knew 


The water lily, white as winter’s flake, 
But with a heart all gold and fragrant dew. 


Epiru M. Tuomas. 

















THE VALLEY 


By John &. 


HE hot air was 
shimmering over 
the asphalt 
streets of Wash- 

ington City, on the 

afternoon that Philip 

Bruce and I set out 

for the mountains. 

The few people stir- 
ring abroad sought the shady side of 
the street and mopped their perspiring 
brows with languid persistence; but the 
rapid motion of our wheels stirred 
enough air to make life tolerable. As 
we rode out past the rows of little 
shops, our wheels, with knapsacks strap- 
ped under the diamond frames, and the 
camera on Philip’s handle-bars, attract- 
ed passing glances. 

After leaving the region infested by 
city beer-wagons and grocery-carts, the 
dust was no longer annoying, and the 
breeze that came over the meadows had 
a clover smell; the suburban railway 
had ended, we were past that wretched 
district that is neither city nor country, 
and had reached the real bucolic, where 
farmers have big farms and_ broad 
wheat-fields. But alas! even the real 
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bucolic has its drawbacks; for here the 
gentle watch-dog leads an active life, 
pursuing wheelmen up long slopes, 

It is a rolling agricultural country, 
with snug farmhouses, and corpulent, 
much-bepainted barns, and now and 
then a decent church on the hill-top. 
We found greater comfort in the well- 
kept pike-road, with ridable grades, and 
lined in places with pleasant shade 
trees. But there were sunny stretches 
enough, though Philip cheerfully con. 
tended that they were put in to make 
us appreciate the shade. However, 
flying shadows soon began to come 
over the clover-fields, and sometimes 
the big, billowy clouds were like great 
umbrellas, that very effectually shielded 
us from the sun. So we rode on at a 
steady reasonable rate, for the twenty 
pounds of plunder strapped on Philip's 
wheel made him content to adopt my 
leisurely, bachelor pace. He did not 
even growl when a brisk shower came 
up behind and sprinkled us before we 
could get under cover. Indeed, it was 
a grateful summer shower that splat- 
tered the dust on the road and dripped 
from the hay stacked near the shed 
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where we were sheltered, It was a 
shower that brought a cool breeze and 
those pleasant earthy smells that come 
with summer rains. 

With the carelessness of youth, Philip 
drew deep breaths of the present pleas- 
ure, and railed at me for worrying over 
the possibility of having to go supper- 
less to bed and getting a bad cold by 
sleeping on the ground. However, the 
clouds burst and a flood of yellow light 
filled the fields. In a short time the 
roads were ridable,~nd we got under 
way, but it was with difficulty that I 
could keep him moving, for he insisted 
on stopping on every hilltop to watch 
the flaming western sky. It soon grew 
dark, indeed so dark that we came dan- 
gerously near riding by the little town 
of Laytonsville without seeing it. The 
possible loss of supper was a calamity 
that even my poetic chum was hungry 
enough to appreciate. 

A restless spirit possessed him the 
next morning, for he cut my after- 
breakfast pipe short and went skimming 
off in the early morning freshness, like 
a sort of terrestrial swallow. The dew 
was on the grass and the birds were 


singing their matins—even the stolid 
plowboy came whistling down his sec- 


ond furrow. It is small wonder that 
some of the abandon of youth got into 
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my bachelor bones; I trailed after 
Philip with such reckless dash that he 
declared me a modern bald-headed imi- 
tation of the winged god, Mercury. But 
the rising sun soon scattered these misty 
suggestions of skittishness, and left me 
jogging along at the same old pace. 
Philip waved me adieu and dropped 
over the rim of a steep hill. I saw him 
disappear, with a sigh of relief; it made 
me hot even to see anybody riding so 
fast. I immediately tumbled off my 
wheel and stretched myself out in the 
shade by a roadside brook, whose mon- 
otonous lullaby would have put me to 
sleep had not a wandering cow poked 
her moist nose against my hand. 

The sun was blazing out fiercely and 
the misty blue sky took on a brassy 
whiteness that hurt one’s eyes. I rode 
off conscientiously, but it is all like a 
bad dream, a weary succession of high 
hills and deep valleys, with a green spot 
now and then where one might souse 
his head in a wayside spring, and 
here and there a clustering village that 
offered an excuse to stop and rest. It 
is a rich agricultural country fairly riot- 
ing in fertility ; everything seemed te 
yield its increase, the great barns were 
filled to bursting, the cattle stood abour 
the stables, while the farmer’s children 
rushed out to see the bicycle pass. 
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Coming suddenly to the crest of a 
long slope, the Blue Ridge Mountains 
burst upon my view. Misty and blue and 
stately, they stood out like battlements 
against the west. At their foot lay the 
town of Frederick, diminished by dis- 
tance to a pigmy size. The broad sweep 
of landscape and the cooling mount- 
ain breeze made my hilltop a pleasant 
loafing-place. I started down the long 
slope at last, fondly imagining I should 
coast all the way to Frederick, but there 
were a series of choppy hills that filled 
me with a deep disgust. I pedaled on, 
melting and wondering why sane people 
rode bicycles under a burning sun. 

Further down the road a sign swung 
from the limb of a willow-tree, bearing 
the rubicund face of a jolly old Dutch- 
man in the act of quaffing an enormous 
tankard of beer. It was a rambling old 
tavern, where man and beast could find 
lodging and refreshment. To one side 
close-growing trees made a dense shade, 
in which were a hammock and two or 
three tables. The hot air was shimmer- 
ing over the long white road as I turned 
into this cool green retreat. I had 
gotten my legs comfortably stretched 
under one of the tables, and leaned‘back 
against a good broad tree, when a buxom 
German girl in along white apron came 
up smiling to get my order. She brought 
me some pretzels and a stein that she 
said her mother brought from the father- 
land. Then she made a pretty courtesy 
and left me to solid comfort. I was so 
loath to leave my shady nook, that after 
having disposed of the Frdulein’s cheer, 
I lounged idly into the hammock, and 
quite unconsciously dozed off. I must 
have fallen asleep, for I was awakened 
with a start at the ringing of a bell; and 
found the Friulein standing before me 
smiling and asking, half in German and 
half in English, if [ wanted to eat dinner. 

So my dinner was set out under the 
overarching trees; a German-American 
dinner, of which I Have reminiscences 
to this good hour, especially of the fried 
chicken, and the Friulein’s stein, whose 
contents were so cold that the dew 
gathered on its fat brown sides and ran 
down in little rivulets. Afterward of 
course I lounged back in the hammock 
and smoked, while the Fraulein cleared 
away the dishes and answered my bad 
German in worse English, telling me 
how long she had been in this country 
and naively announcing that she was 
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going to marry one of her neighbors, a 
certain Fritz Buechel. Then I remem- 
ber dimly seeing through a vapor of 
smoke a succession of Frauleins disap- 
pearing down an alley of arching trees. 
My next sensation was of being rudely 
shaken and of beholding the irate Philip 
before me. 

“You are a fine fellow to sleep here 
half the afternoon, and leave me to ride 
back ten miles to find whether you are 
living or not!” he said. 

My answer, he says, was to yawn in 
his face, and I could hardly be induced to 
leave my shady hammock. We started 
off, however, and soon crossed through 
the little town of Frederick, and rode 
rapidly along a beautiful blue-limestone 
pike to the Blue Ridge Mountains. The 
road fortunately leads over a pass, so 
that the ascent is only a few hundred 
feet. Wetoiled up; I preferred walking 
but Philip rode most of the way. A 
magnificent stretch of landscape and 
a coast of three miles and a half were 
our reward. We got but a fleeting im- 
pression of the pretty little town of 
Jefferson as we whisked through, but the 
rushing air and the exhilarating motion 
put us in the humor to enjoy anything 
and everything. Down and down we 
dropped into a valley that seemed bot- 
tomless. At the last half-mile the road 
became suddenly steep, and we could 
see that there was a sharp turn in it. 
Even Philip agreed to dismount and 
walk down as neither of us had brakes. 
Near the bottom we met an old farmer. 

“T was watching ye,” said he. “Do 
you see that rock yonder?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you see the top-rail off that 
fence?” 

“Yes.” 

. _ you see that house beyond there?” 

“Te,” 

“Well that’s where he’s a-layin’, the 
last feller that tried to ride down this 
hill. I was jest a-wonderin’ if ye wanted 
to jine him.” ; 


_ It took about fifteen minutes to get 
into that valley, but over an hour to 


get out. Beyond it, we had that most 
delightful experience which some in- 
genious wheelman has called “riding 
the waves.” The fine dirt road on 
which we were traveling led over a 
succession of short hills, the down 
slopes of which were steep enough to 
carry one up the next ascent. Our 
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course resembled the flight of the rice- 
bird—a succession of swooping curves. 
It was delightful to pause on a hilltop, 
dash down the slope, rise up the next 
hill with hardly an effort, then pause 
and dash down again. In this way we 
reeled off fifteen miles in little less than 
an hour. 

But “riding the waves ” ended with a 
descent to the banks of the Potomac 
River just where it bursts through the 
mountains. It is a beautiful stream, 
foaming over giant boulders, and glis- 
tening in the beams of the setting 
sun that slanted through the mountain 
pass. Beyond were other mountains, 
rearing their bold outlines against the 
sky. In the foreground of all this 
grandeur, the patient mules, driven 
tandem, were dragging a heavy barge 
down the canal. 

Our road led along the shelving side 
of the mountain, high above the river, 
and soon brought into view the historic 
Harper’s Ferry, where the Potomac and 
the Monongahela flow together. The 
two rivers burst through the mountains 
and mingle their bright waters, that still 
fret against those granite cliffs. We 
rode on over the railroad bridge and 
put up at a tavern, just across from the 
scene of John Brown’s famous raid. 
Here we discussed a good supper, and 
afterward an “oldest inhabitant ” hap- 
pened along and gave us a not unenter- 
taining account of the famous raider, at 
the conclusion of which we went to bed. 


II. 


The next morning we climbed the 
steep mountain, to which the houses of 
Harper’s Ferry cluster like barnacles, 
and made our way out on what is called 
the Valley Turnpike; though the orig- 
inal Valley Pike runs from Winchester 
to Staunton, and this is merely a con- 


tinuation. It is a beautiful’ blue-lime- 
stone road, hard and smooth as a floor, 
leading between broad fields and past 
pleasant woodlands. We turned off the 
ten miles to Charlestown, W. Va., al- 
most before we knew we had started. 
Here we found a place of wide, shady 
lawns and comfortable-looking houses, 
pervaded with an atmosphere of snug, 
well-fed respectability. Its chief claims 
to fame are as the home of the Honor- 
able William L. Wilson, and the place 
where John Brown was hanged. 
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We rode away to Berryville, some 
fifteen miles to the soutiward, passing 
through a beautiful agricultural coun- 
try, whose gently undulating slopes 
were covered with every green and 
growing thing. From here the road 
led us on toward Winchester, winding 
through lowland, the dells and dingles, 
for ten of the most altogether pleasant 
miles that a wheelman may ride over. 

Winchester is the scene of some of 
the fiercest battles of the Civil War, and 
those green fields between which lay 
our approach to the little city were 
time and again torn with shot and shell 
and covered with dead bodies. But one 
is struck with the fact that, while in 
Eastern Virginia the scars of war are 
still discernible, here in this beautiful 
valley every trace of it has disappeared. 
Winchester is a bustling little place with 
a prosperous air and some pretensions 
to urban beauty. 

It was early on asummer’s morning 
that we left Philip’s Winchester friends 
and started out on the famous Valley 
Pike. Mountains to the right of us, 
mountains to the left of us, a blue sky 
overhead, and a road smooth as a floor 
underneath, we dashed off down the 
valley full of the exhilaration of the 
morning, feeling sure that those of our 
fellow men not on wheels missed most 
of the pleasure of living. 

This noted highway was built in 
1838-40 at a cost of nearly $500,000. It 
extends from Winchester to Staunton, 
a distance of ninety-two miles; the 
width of the macadam is eighteen feet, 
while the crushed rock is ten inches 
deep. It was the sole connection be- 
tween Tennessee and Southwestern 
Virginia and the North; and before 
the railroad came, a continual stream 
of vehicles poured along the old road, 
conspicuous among which were the 
mountain-chaises and the stage-coaches. 
So solidly packed js this road, that dur- 
ing the war, when the Confederates 
captured some seven locomotives and 
forty freight-cars at Martinsburg, they 
hauled their prizes by mules over it for 
forty miles. It js said that even the 
flanges made little or no indentation on 
the hard surface of the road. 

We encountered on this turnpike a 
number of men who, even more than 
ourselves, “lived on the road.” They 
were the repairing gang, whose only 
habitation is in two vans that are hauled 
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up and down the pike. Their bunks are 
in one van, and they eat and cook in 
the other. Their foreman, a very in- 
telligent man, informed me that it cost 
about $6,500 a year to keep the road in 
repair. The men do their own work 
without the use of a rock crusher, but 
they seem to like the life. Along this 
road, too, one meets all manner of way- 
faring folks, from peddlers and organ- 
grinders with their packs, to peripatetic 
parsons and 
wandering 
wheelmen. 
Of these lat- 
ter we meta 
great many 
traveling 
north and 
traveling 
south, some 
bound for the 
Natural 
Bridge and 
some for Lu- 
ray Cave, and 
some, like 
ourselves, 
bound for 
nowhere in 
particular, 
but only rid- 
ing because 
the road was 
good and the 
weather fine. 

We made 
good time in 
the first part 
of the morn- 
ing, but af- 
ter passing 
the old town 
of Strasburg 
the road ran 
along a fork 
of the She- 
nandoah Riv- 
er; Philip got the swimming fever, and 
every two or three miles discovered a 
secluded nook, into which we paddled 
like two truant schoolboys. The cool 
water was altogether pleasant, and re- 
freshed our muscles so that riding was 
easy. However we wasted a great deal 
of time, but this was one thing at least 
of which we had enough and to spare, 
so it did not matter. Along late in the 
afternoon, we got into the Scotch-Irish 
part of the valley, as old Edinborough 
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town and a country seat called Montrose 
made manifest. | Hereabouts we fell in 
with a countryman, of whom we in- 
quired the distance to Woodstock, the 
next town of any size. 

“T dunno exactly,” said he, “ but it air 
twelve mile to Ivanhoey.” 

We smiled at his mispronunciation of 
Ivanhoe, and rode on. A mileor so fur- 
ther on we came to a long slope, on the 
right of which was an orchard weighted 

down with 
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red apples. 
Sitting under 
a.tree in the 
high grass 
was a young 
girlin a big 
sunbonnet. 
She had ap- 
parently 
gathered her 
apples and 
was sorting 
them. Philip 
dismounted 
under a road- 
side elm and 
waited forme 
to come up. 
“T am go- 
ing to -ask 
her the dis- 
tance some- 
where,” he 
said, “and 
perhaps she 
will give us 
an apple and 
incidentallya 
peep under 
her sunbon- 
net.” 
According- 
ly he leaned 
over the 
fence and 
called to her, 
“ Mademoiselle, can you tell how far it 
is to—Ivanhoey.” 
She answered, “The distance well I 
can tell; you have ten miles to—goey.” 
“That’s a palpable hit, Philip,” I 
whispered ; “ you had better go-ey.” 
But he shook his head, and leaning 
over the fence addressed her again : 


‘But if the lady frown not on it, 
And let me linger-—soon a sonnet 
On the grace of her sunbonnet. 

Will flow-ey. 
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‘But if she look not to me, 
Nor any favor show me, 
Nor ripe red apple throw me, 
Why then I’ll go-ey.” 


“T cannot match that wretched dog- 
gerel,” she said, rising. ‘The trees are 
full of apples if you choose to climb 
the fence andhelp yourself. But it is a 
shame to stop bad poetry with good ap- 
ples.” With this tart speech, she turned 
as if to leave the place. 

“Thank you kindly, fair lady,” called 
Philip, a little nettled, “but I do not ac- 
cept invitations when my hostess is leav- 
ing home. I'll buy my apples.” 

She hesitated and flushed, and then 
started toward us, when suddenly the 
handle of her basket broke and the ap- 
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ples rolled out on the ground. Philip 
sprang over the fence and picked them 
up for her. She was a straight lithe 
girl with clear-cut regular features. 

“T must apologize,” said Philip, “for 
addressing you in that unceremonious 
fashion ; I meant no impertinence.” 

“Well, I invited it by answering you 
in rhyme,” she returned. “Won't you 
come tothe house and meet my father?” 

“Why, this basket is too heavy for 
you tocarry; yes, I will.” And the next 
thing I knew he had called to me to 
take the wheels around through the 
gate, and having shouldered her basket 
was disappearing down the alleyed or- 
chard-way, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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By Col. John F. Hobbs. 


F E W years 
ago kanga- 


AFTER AUSTRALIAN 
ToOS were so 


plentiful and 


troublesome in 
Queensland, Au- 
stralia, that the 
Government paid 
- eighteen cents 
per pair for their 
scalps, but noth- 
ing for the skins, 
for at that time 
the hides were 
practically value- 
less. <A pair of 
ears constituted a scalp. 

In those days the farmers, called se- 
lectors, were compelled by necessity to 
drive high staves into the ground so 
as to make a compact, cat-proof fence 
around their cleared paddocks, in order 
that the destructive animals might not 
get through to consume their young 
corn and other farm produce. 


“T’ve stumped every tree and root 
out’r that clearing, and I’m going to 
put a wallaby fence down that’ll turn 
‘Old Nick’ himself,” said Fallon Bos- 
wick to his neighbor, “if you coves’ll 
lend me a hand at the ‘staking,’” as he 
termed the fence building. ‘“ Maybe I 
can do you a turn some day, and give 
your old chestnut bloke a square feed 
in the bargain,” he remarked. 

“Say, Frank,” his friend interrupted, 
“we coves ’ve got a better lay on than 
that.” 

“What’s better’n a strong wallaby 
fence?” 

“ A kangaroo drive. The brutes have 
their grazing ranges, like mobs o’ brum- 
bys, and wild cattle. Get on their range, 
an’ they’re plentiful, but when you're 
over another hill the country looks like 
it never heard of a wild horse or a bush 
cow. Same’s wi’ them kangaroo an’ 
such. We'll drive from that ridge back 
to the river and clear’m out. You’rea 
new chum, but Ike’s an old hand in the 
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bush. The kinks he don’t know ’bout 
things ain’t worth explorin’ to find out. 
The drive’s made up for next Saturday, 
an’ he’s coming over with some blokes 
from the stations—stockman, boundary 
riders, dogs,—and an English cove that’s 
huntin’ colonial experience ; one of them 
‘remittance’ jackaroos what’s better 
off out here than at home. Will you 
come?” asked Boswick after his burst 
of eloquence. 

“Will I? Of course, I will.” 

“ Thought you would—said it, in fact. 
We've paid a gang of fencers to make 
the pen, and throw out the wire wings 
along the river and then around up 
against the ridges. It’s nearly done 
now. The chip is five pounds each, to 
pay expenses, and we keep driving 
across the surrounding sections until 
the country iscleared. The five a head 
pays for the pen and the fence for two 
hundred men. If we have good drives, 


each will pay a good dividend in scalps. 
It’s cheap, besides the fun we'll have. 

“Great sport, too,” Fallon continued ; 
“maybe there won’t be more’n about a 
hundred of the boys about, as a gang o’ 
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them’s gone shearin’, but it’ll be a live- 
ly crowd, an’ the finest muster of kan- 
garoo dogs this side of Sydney. Wait 
‘til I catch my moke, and we'll canter 
over. There’s a little nasty feeling to 
be settled over there tween a couple of 
fellows.” 

At the appointed time the crowd met 
at Ike Ware’s for the drive. The short 
interval of waiting was filled in with 
friendly banter. 

“Oh, get out! You don’t know a 
good dog when you see one. Here, 
Wellington!” shouted Guy Lester, 
snapping his fingers, coaxingly, to the 
gracefully lined canine. “ Now, there 
is a dog,” he triumphantly asserted. 

“Couldn't see a horse,” teased Bailey. 

“Couldn't he? Get a padymelon, hare, 
or any coursing game, an’ I’ll back his 
nose against your gray Nelson’s for a 
fiver,” bantered Guy. 

The shrill blast of the hunter’s bugle 
cut short the discussion, and the drivers 
mounted their horses. At roll-call the 
party tallied one hundred and ten, all 
told, and mustered fifty dogs of varied 
breeds — collies, greyhounds, terriers, 
and the like. The little terriers fos- 
sicked in among the brush, and routed 
the hiding wallabys and padymelons; 
‘the curs simply howled and scared 
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things in general, while the collies 
rounded up the prey. 

The jolly cavalcade galloped out on 
the road just as the big red eye of the 
sun bleared through the first tops of the 
gum-trees. The two dog-fanciers had 
hardly broached the subject of the mer- 
its of their respective hounds again, 
when three big emus strided into the 
open, and headed for the creek. Guy 
Lester’s quick eye saw them first. 

“Let go,” he yelled to Bailey. “ Here’s 
ago! Loose the slips. Let their legs 
decide it.” 

The two fleet-footed coursers sprang 
in the air and slipped after the huge 
iron-gray birds, who lengthened the 
stride of their already fearful pace. 
Some of the other dogs joined in, but 
only for a short spell. 

“Get up!” shouted a dozen riders, as 
they sunk the spurs into the sides of 
their steeds and followed the wild chase. 
The dust of the dry road banked a black 
cloud behind them. Down the walla- 
by fence of Fred Payton’s the emus 
turned at a hurricane gait, with no per- 
ceptible decrease in the space between 
them and the pursuing dogs. The horse- 
men found it impossible to keep up; 
the fleetest of the birds and the hounds 
soon vanished. 

“They'll round the bend and make 
for the creek. Can your moke take the 
fence, mate?” Fallon asked the owner 
of Wellington. 

“He'll take no shadow from your cob’s 
daylight,” came the ready answer. 

The horses headed for the fence, and 
in a block of dust cleared the high top- 
rail. Dolan’s nag struck a root in the 
road, and sent Mike rolling ahead of 
him, but followed in time to be grabbed 
by the rein. Mike came up with his 
mount to be heartily laughed at by his 
companions. : 

“This ain’t no company for a jibbing 
cob,” jokingly remarked Bailey. 

The remark angered the Irishman, 
and hot words followed, just as Guy 
Lester shouted “ Here they come!” 

Then the huge birds were seen to 
swing into the level of the open bush, 
with Wellington and Nelson close to 
their heels, the Iron Duke’s namesake 
slightly in the lead. 

The combatants forgot their irritation 
in the chase, in which the whole cavalcade 
joined. By taking the fence, the hunters, 
in a mile across country, reached the 
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intersection of the track along which the 
emus, after leading the hounds around 
the bend for five miles, swept at the 
terrific pace of close on thirty-five miles 
an hour. Then one of the great birds 
whirled into a copse and made for the 
new government road, which he crossed 
with Wellington’s nose close to him, and 
Guy Lester in sight, far ahead of any 
rider of the crowd, riding like a machine, 
and stretching his well-bred chestnut to 
great strides across the prairie stubble. 
The good horse needed no greater in- 
centive to race than the sight of the 
greyhound, or the sound of the master’s 
voice. All three were true hunters, and 
nerved each other to the greatest effort. 

A stray dog of a neighbor's sprang 
out from behinda big scaling eucalyptus 
tree at the crossing of the road, and 
steered the emu toward the low hills 
from his course to the creek. The yell- 
ing of the pursuing horsemen, as they 
struggled through the clouds of dust 
which enveloped them threw additional 
vigor into the chase, and lent fresh 
energy to the tired bird. A few horses 
came to grief in wombat holes, but no 
one stopped or cared. On the brow of 
the hill, Wellington succeeded in run- 
ning his sharp nose among the long 
tail- feathers of the fleeing bird, and 
pulled some of them out in a vain effort 
to bring him down; the hot breath of 
Nelson puffed against his haunches as 
he did so. 

Finding his pace overcome, the emu 
stopped suddenly. With his powerful 
feet he kicked the dogs off, and then 
turning, held them at bay with his strong 
neck and iron jaws until the huntsmen 
came up. 

It had been a ten-mile run, but noth- 
ing to lovers of sport, and most Aus- 
tralians are true sportsmen. 

“What d’ you think o’ that Duke o’ 
Wellington, now?” proudly asked Guy 
in high glee, looking inquiringly at 
Bailey. 

“We have to take your word for it, 
Guy. We weren’t in at the tailing,” 
Bailey answered, tauntingly. 

“If you had a horse, you’d ha’ been 
there,” came the stinging reply, with 
emphasis on the “ horse.” 

“T’ll admit your chestnut’s a good ’n,” 
assented Bailey, touched by the sharp 
repartee. 

“Own up to the hound, too,” jokingly 
put in Fallon. 
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“Come here, Wellington,” his master 
called. The dog obediently but reluc- 
tantly left his prize. Then pulling some 
feathers from his mouth, Guy proudly 
held them aloft as trophy. 

“Any hairs about Nelson’s teeth?” 
he triumphantly but sarcastically asked, 
winking his eye quizzically at Bailey. 

“T’ll own up that your Duke’s a 
good ’n.” 

Meanwhile, the emu had taken advan- 
tage of the discussion, and quickly 
stepped*away into the bush, much to the 
disgust of the jesters. 

The diversion of the emu _ chase 
brought the driving party near to the 
left wing of the fence leading to the 
pen, but on the outside of it. 

“Tt’s nonsense to ride seven miles or 
more to the top, and back here again to 
begin. We'll never finish this ride to- 
night,” said Fallon Boswick. 

“Cut the wires of the wing, and make 
the connections again with——” 

“Nothin’,” interrupted Guy Lester. 
“Wrap the wires around the posts an’ 
I'll ride in to Jason’s on the way to the 
round-up, an’ tell them to run down 
here an’ put in a solid panel. It’ll be 
finished long before we get back from 
the head of the drive.” Lester’s propo- 
sition being accepted, he dashed away 
on his mission. 

Cutting the wires, the crowd entered 
the wings of the drive-fence. Then 
they took out the slip-rails of the loose 
panel, so that the close, solid fence 
which ran out and from it on each side 
for a quarter of a mile, formed a huge 
triangle that led unobstructedly into 
the wide mouth of this baggy apex. 
The pen itself covered nearly two acres. 
The panels of it had been constructed 
of solid, heavy slabs of box—a species 
of eucalyptus—shouldered into large, 
deeply-sunk posts, which stood seven 
feet above ground. The rails lay 
lateral and close, forming a wall about 
six feet high, topped by strands of 
barbed wire, so that not even a small 
animal could get either through it or 
over it. 

The horsemen assembled and pre- 
pared to form in two wings for the 
drive. Each rider carried a stick of 
some sort with which to fram the bush 
and make a noise 

Fallon Boswick was selected leader 
for the left wing, for Fallon had organ- 
ized the drive, while the right wing was. 
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ENJOYING ‘‘A SPELL.” 


to pick up Guy Lester, half a mile or so 
up the fence, and to be guided by his 
orders. 

“That makes it an even fifty-five 
each,” said Fallon, as he picked his last 
man. 

The two divisions decided to rendez- 
vous at the far end of the diverging 
fences ; and these were the instructions 
issued by the chief : 

“ Ride to the top of the wings of the 
pen fence [which, by the way, were 
each about seven miles long]. At the 
same moment by the watch move grad- 
ually across the brow of the hill until 
the advance men form a junction; the 
end men in each case holding the fence. 
When the junction is formed, pass the 
signal from mouth to mouth, back 
along the line to the fencesagain. Fif- 
teen minutes later, every seventh man 
will ride out simultaneously with the 
dogs and stir up a hullabaloo so as to get 
the kangaroos on the move. There- 
upon the cavalcade at the back will 
move forward in an unbroken line, yell- 
ing and slashing the bush like mad.” 

This bulletin of war being delivered 
and thoroughly understood, the jolly 
equestrians divided and moved up slow- 
ly along the widening strings of fence, 
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with an occasional whoop, to drive the 
kangaroos, wallabys and padymelons in 
toward the centre without at the same 
time forcing them forward. When, 
however, the troopers formed the line 
across the hill, as per preconcerted plan 
and gradually swept the lap of the 
knolls in the lowlands, the scared ani- 
mals were already on the alert and 
moved quickly. The advanced guard, 
too, with the dogs stirred them up, 
while with the incessant racket in the 
rear their sharp ears warned ‘them of 
the greater danger behind, and urged 
them forward for safety. 

The distance across from point to 
point, at the top of the fences, measured 
five or six miles, so that each rider had 
to cover at the start some seventy odd 
yards ; and within this space he wormed 
his steed about, banging the bush and 
shouting to get the animals on the move. 

As the drive proceeded, the voices of 
the horsemen grew louder and more 
terrible to the fleeing animals, now leap- 
ing wildly to the front for refuge. Oc- 
casionally, though, a kangaroo bolder 
than the rest slipped through the lines, 


and caused some lively fun before being 
rounded up and chased forward with 
the others. 

A mile or so down the course a jagged 
mound swelled up before the drivers, 
and they stretched themselves out to 
sweep in the basin of a stream which 


crept around the hill. Here a few rock 
wallabys effectually escaped among the 
rough, stony gashes in the awkward rise. 
The party had all it could do at this 
point to keep the increasing number of 
animals ahead until the diverging links 
of the fence were again struck. 

At ten o’clock the horsemen, tired 
and hoarse, crossed the last rise of the 
mound, and found themselves at the 
two-mile neck. The signal passed along 
the line for a halt at the little branch in 
the flat. The triangle was but a mile 
and a half wide here, with nothing but 
woodland ahead, so that the mob could 
be easily watched and held to the front, 
allowing the fatigued and famished 
horses, as well as their husky riders, to 
“spell” for awhile, for they had been 
driving since eight o’clock that morning. 

The cool little stream, with its dense 
shade and dry banks, invited a siesta, 
but the men stopped merely to take 
down their billy-cans, boil a pot of tea 
with which to wash down a bush repast, 
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and to throw some hunks of salt junk to 
the panting dogs. 

The fatal pen was now barely two 
miles away, and at something after two 
o'clock the bugle call aroused the graz- 
ing animals, and started the hunters, 
who hurriedly repacked their kits, and 
mounted for the finish of the drive. 
The outriders and dogs soon had the 
chase on the move, and in their efforts 
to escape at the sides, hundreds lingered 
close against the wings of the fences, but 
the wire turned them toward the pen. 
The bush was now fairly alive with 
hopping, jumping kangaroos, wallabys 
and padymelons, gradually bearing 
down toward the gaping mouth of 
the inclosure. Their brown and grey 
forms became so numerous that their 
eccentric antics looked for all the world 
like the panorama of some distorted 
landscape disporting itself. The short 
rest had added fresh life and vim to 
the men, as they gleefully continued to 
urge the frantic animals forward, 


’ 


THE ‘‘OLD MAN’ 


YIELDED THE VICTORY. 
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“Look out there !”’ suddenly shouted 
Fallon, as he sank his big Spanish spurs 
into the ribs of his horse and lifted 
him over a leaning gum-trunk to cover 
the space against the left wing, where 
Lumpton was beating back the head of 
a dangerous rush. 

“Hold in, Hal! Watch that big 
brute,” Guy called, as he also stretched 
across in the same direction with a 
squad of the drivers to block the leader 
of the push. ; 

The plunging of the fretted animals, 
and the scurrying of the dogs rounding 
up the leaders for a moment threatened 
the success of the drive. A break at 
that stage would mean disaster. 

The surging mass pressed against the 
wires, and eased back. 

Then it steadied a bit. 

The “old man” lifted his head high 
above the rest. His big eyes snapped 
excitedly, and his small head shot 


around on its pivotal neck as quick as a 
flash, at every sound. 


(fp. 143.) 
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“Hold that bunch, Fal,” Guy said, 
calling more of the dogs to the weak 
spot ; “ that rascal means mischief.” 

The words were hardly uttered when 
the little head went down, the “old 
man” gave a few jerky hops, then, with 
a bound that fairly lifted him over the 
mass of bodies beneath him, hit the open 
ground, and was off. 

“ Head ‘im, coves!” the leaders or- 
dered, dashing after him. 

The command was as unnecessary as 
it was impossible. 

The “ old sojer”’ had cleared the line 
of horses and hounds, and had thrown 
down the gauntlet to the swiftest dogs 
and the most daring horsemen in the 
land. In his break for liberty, he neither 
heeded the clattering feet of the six 
horses, nor the lusty yells of those dare- 
devil mounts of the Austral who reveled 
in the saddle. The little terriers that 
barked far in his wake merely served to 
extend the tremendous leaps of the ex- 
cited mammal. 

* Let ‘im go, Boswick!” shouted one 
of the party. “ He’s given all the troub- 
le, and ‘ll give us more. We're better 
‘thout ’im.” 

“No fear,” came back the reply from 
underthe scrub. ‘You hold that mob.” 

Guy Lester rounded a dense copse in 
time to see the big game leap the 
branch, shoot through a neck of scrub, 
and head for the hill. 

“There he goes!” called the leader. 
“Head ’im off. Wellington, Nelson, 
Norman! Bail’im up!” The chestnut 
sprang across to the right, and leaped 
over Wellington, whose nose ploughed 
through the thicket likethe prow of some 
hidden force. Nelson swept across from 
the right over the rough logs and rocks 
like a spirit of the wind ; and the two 
great hounds straightened in the wake of 
the speedy Norman, who was taking the 
kangaroo over the little flat like a per- 
fect machine. The soul of every man, 
dog, and horse was in that chase. 

The wood trembled with the noisy 
exultation of the pursuing hunters, 
while the leaves and underbrush cracked 
under the feet of the hounds and game. 
By great bounds and leaps, the fleeing 
kangaroo tore the scrub, and hurled his 
curiously shaped body into the sandy flat 
through which the little stream entered 
the wing of the drive. Sluing his body 
in midair by the powerful swish of his 
massive tail, he suddenly altered his 
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course and caused the hounds to over- 
run him, thus gaining lengths. 

Guy Lester bent low down on the 
neck of his fine hunter, gave him rein, 
and shot through the bush at a perilous 
speed to head off the game on his new 
track. Guy and the kangaroo entered 
the scattered woods first. In the next 
instant three gray streaks emerged from 
the copse below, a bit off the trail. The 
kangaroo was fully fifty yards in the 
lead, and going at a fearful gait. Nor- 
man sighted him first, and led the other 
hounds over the mound, where the 
wings of the drive-fence widened. 

Guy felt hot breath at his saddle, and 
said to the rider of the horse whose red 
nostrils dilated almost against his own 
rein: 

“ Head him at the bend, Fal.” 

“It’s y’self I'll be afther headin’ 
furst.” 

“Ts that you, Dolan?” 

“That same. An’ it’s coverin’ cob- 
ble sthones, an’ sphlittin’ scrub that 
my cob, an’ the face o’ Michael Dolan Il 
take no brush from your han’s.” 

“Come on, y’ spalpeens,” bantered 
Mike Dolan, who was riding like a mad- 
dened trooper, on a horse that deserved 
a better mount. 

“See that leap!’’ exclaimed Guy, as 
the huge ball rose in the air and wheeled 
itself at right angles in a thirty-foot 
jump. The dogs raced out into the 
scrub, and then strung out again after 
the tricky game. They cut out the 
reach, and wheeled again. 

“ Here he comes down the flat again,” 
said Hal Lumpton, doubling himself 
for the jolt over the uneven land. Guy’s 
only reply was quickly to wheel his 
chestnut and dart across over the rocky 
knoll to head him off. He had neg- 
lected to have his horse shod, and its 
tender feet caused it to roll a bit on 
the rough stones. Doian’s nag forged 
ahead and led him at the turn. The 
dogs were now hid in the bush, but the 
dull thump of the bounding kangaroo 
betrayed his course. 

Bailey led the others around the 
lower bight of the mound. 

“ Here they come !” some one shout - 
ed, sighting the first hound. 

“Here comes Nelson,” laughed Bai- 
ley. 

Guy Lester made no answer until the 
kangaroo turned into the straight ; then 
Wellington, who had gauged his circu- 
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lar course, darted across and took the 
lead out into the open woodland. 

Down the lap of the hill the chase 
went, the kangaroo bounding through 
the forest like a huge ball propelled by 
a mighty spring. In his wake opened 
and shut the bending forms of three 
great dogs straining every nerve of 
their swift frames. Behind these coursed 
the six eager riders whose steeds banked 
the air behind with dust and trash. 

In the distance the kangaroo could 
be seen contracting and propelling him- 
self, with the hounds dangerously near. 
The beat of the “old man’s” leaps told 
that he was forcing the pace. 

“He’s turned again,” shouted Fallon, 
who saw the dogs run into the brush, 
while the “old man” made toward the 
fence. The horsemen instinctively 
crossed to a new stand. The hounds 
took him over the flat, around over the 
rocky mound, and again down the slope 
of the little hill toward the branch. 
Norman led along the lower lap. “Bill 
Loundes’s dog’s first at the death,” cried 
his admiring neighbor, 

“Is he?” “It ain’t over yet. Close 
in, Duke,” urged his master. 

The great dog laid his head lower, and 
straightened his graceful form over a 
stride which devoured space. He worked 
up to and past Norman, and bore down 
on the kangaroo. 

Lester gave a yell, and rode his su- 
perb chestnut down that timbered slope 
with a recklessness which dazed even 
Fallon Boswick, and won an exclama- 
tion of admiration from Dolan, who had 
previously vowed that he’d “take dusht 
from no horse in a rough bush ride.” 

The kangaroo led the hunt down the 
hill, with the hounds straining every 
muscle to pass each other, or to tail 
him. The horsemen made a short cut 
to the wires to see the run up along the 
fence. 

When but fifty yards from the hunt- 
ers, their pent-up feelings burst in the 
shout : 

“Put ’im up!” 

The shout of the horsemen caught 
the kangaroo in the act of jumping, and 
frightened him. He shot straight into 
the air, and the dogs ran under him. 
Sluing his body again, with his power- 
ful tail in mid-air, he headed from 
the fence, and bounded off on a twenty- 
foot jump at right angles to his former 
course. 
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“What a beautiful spurt,” grunted 
Dolan. “Now he’s off for the pen 
agin !”’ 

“No fear,” blurted Fallon, pointing 
at the hounds. 

“Head ’im, Norman,” shouted Loun- 
des. His hound, being nearest, took the 
lead, and executed the command. The 
kangaroo again made for the fence. 
Realizing the peril of his position, he 
strained every nerve in a frantic jump 
which carried him over the wire fence 
into the scattered forest. 

“ Holy shmoke !” ejaculated Dolan at 
this unusual feat. 

“Come on, Mick,” called Guy, giving 
the chestnut rein. 

“Are you going to take that barbed 
wire ?” asked Fallon, with surprise. 

“Watch the chestnut,” came the only 
response. 

“Hup!” was Lester’s next word. 

The big horse dropped his ears for- 
ward, took the bit firmly, distended his 
proud nostrils, and lifted himself clear 
of the treacherous top-wire. 

“Oi think I'll sthop this side,” mused 
Dolan, gazing with admiring wonder at 
the fearless rider of the chestnut. 

Fallon’s horse went down, but re- 
covered without unhorsing his rider. 

When Fallon Boswick rode up a 
terrific battle was in progress between 
Wellington, Norman, and the kangaroo 
at bay. 

“The big grey’ll get ’is Waterloo 
right there,’’observed Loundes, glancing 
around at the twain still left to do battle. 

The great hound feinted, then made 
aspring at the vicious “old man,” and 
leaped aside in time to miss a well- 
aimed blow. Both animals were full 
of vim. The shrewd fighters finessed 
for each other’s life for ten minutes 
more, when Wellington made a neat 
slip in to his adversary. 

The fierce struggle of the next 
three minutes proved the gameness 
of both the dog and the kangaroo. 
The scattered hair and crimsoned sand 
told the deadliness of those rapid three 
minutes. Then the “old man” ex- 
tended himself upon the ground and 
yielded the victory to what Guy Lester 
called “the greatest greyhound on 
earth.” 

Bailey did not even question the 
prestige of the dog. The proud step 
of the conscious canine, accentuated by 
his carmine coat, told its story to the 
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other drivers when the hunt returned 
to the drive at the neck. 

The sun was now bending down 
well over the meridian. It was about 
three o’clock when, with a wild bush yell, 
the kangaroos were sent jumping along, 
and the driving party entered the jaws 
of the strong fence not above a quarter 
of a mile from the mouth of the pen. 
Here the neck of the fence measured 
nearly half a mile across. 

“Drive’m a notch further,” shouted 
Fallon to the men, who had halted for 
orders. 

“ But they’re beating back on us now, 
Fal,” suggested Guy. 

“Round’m up, lads, with a combined 
whoop, and a fusillade from your pis- 
tols. That’ll make these tailenders jostle 
another mob into the pen for’d. It’s them 
beggars that’s jibbin’ at the slip panel, 
an’ they’re heading their mob the wrong 
way. Give’m a shove.” 

He emphasized the order by firing 
his own revolver, followed up with a 
piercing yell, and bounded forward. 
The rest of the company instinctively 
followed Boswick’s lead, and the result 
was as he had anticipated. Allthe kan- 
garoos wheeled from flight, and made 
furiously for the front, the galloping 
horsemen keeping them on the hop un- 
til another halt was forced by a clog 
in the narrow neck. 

The pen, distant from here but one 
hundred yards, was fast filling. And 
the divergence of the creek or river at 
this point made it a fit place at which to 
bend in the fences for a back stay, or 
wide entrance to the outer pen. Its 
width here was fifty yards. 

Although the drivers had not pre; 
viously selected a Captain-General, Fal- 
lon Boswick had been instinctively rec- 
ognized as supreme dictator from the 
start, and all followed his orders now. 

“ All you coves ride up, dismount at 
the side of your horses, and form a block 
across this place.” 

No other fence was necessary. Two 
hundred horses and their riders packed 
in the small space of fifty yards, formed 
a solid animal wall, a perfect bronco 
trocha. 

“Guy,” said Fallon addressing Lester, 
“you hold that line, while I take a few 
of the boys to ride among the brutes 
and drive them into the pen. Don’t 
let a mother’s son of them slip cut.” 
While the novel trocha held the neck, 
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Fallon and a few of the men rode for- 
ward and worried the hordes of kan- 
garoos back and forth until he gradually 
pressed them through the open panel 
into the pen itself. These combined 
manoeuvres were kept up about half an 
hour. Then Fallon called : 

“ All right!” 

At this signal the men scrambled into 
their saddles for the race-up, for they 
knew that the lads had yarded the 
whole mob. 

“Holy Saint Pathrick! what a round- 
up!” exclaimed Dolan, as he galloped 
into the triangle, gazing at the hopping, 
frenzied, surging mass within the spa- 
cious pen. 

“You coves get your tomahawks, and 
finish that work as soon as ever you 
can,” said Boswick, as the crowd dashed 
up and dismounted. Each horseman 
picked up the implement he had left 
there when the drive commenced. The 
men remounted with their weapons and 
were cautiouslyled through the slip-rails, 
after which the long heavy bars were 
reslipped into their mortices and secure- 
ly pinned. Then the work of scalping 
began. The dogs had been tied on the 
outside for safety, for once within the 
pen the maddened “old man” kangaroos 
would have ripped and torn them to 
shreds in short order. 

Fallon Boswick gave his characteristic 
order: 

“Get to work!” 

Reckless horsemen rode among the 
dodging, springing kangaroos, and made 
them leap with the greater zeal. Some 
of the big six-footers (commonly called 
“old sojers” or “old man kangaroos”) 
made frantic efforts to scale the high 
palisades, and nearly succeeded in doing 
so at times; others doggedly stood at 
bay and gave vicious battle to the rush- 
ing horses and their mounts. The cloth- 
ing, too, of many of the more venture- 
some men was fairly ripped to ribbons. 
However, it was a necessary bit of 
butchery. 

Along toward five o’clock, the task of 
scalping was finished, and the cavalcade 
rode away to their homes. Sentiment 
is no part of an Australian bushman’s 
nature, when treating an enemy. He 
goes at his business for a finished job, 
and does it thoroughly. The tally of 
scalps showed a bag of two thousand 
kangaroos for that noted drive across 
Dutton’s paddock. 
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HE day follow- 
ing the ele- 
phant hunt, 
Robard, who 

had awakened the 
gratitude of the 
whole village, now 
making merry over 
the feast he had pro- 
vided, had gone 
down to the steamer 
moored close to the river bank, and 
stretching himself in the shade of the 
awning was induiging in what he con- 
sidered well-earned repose. A slight 
breeze came across the river; the rip- 
ples that it made upon the surface of 
the water gave to the boat a gentle mo- 
tion. It was very soothing and he was 
half asleep when someone who had dis- 
covered his retreat sprang lightly on 
board and laid two hands over his eyes. 

He did not need to hear Likuku’s 
voice to know it was she. ‘“ What do 
you see?” she cried gaily. 

“Still a little ray of light,” he an- 
swered. 

“You were not asleep.” she said, re- 
moving her hands. ‘“ What do you see 
when you lie with your eyes shut ; some- 
thing that you long for?” 

“The eyes of love see nothing truly,” 
he moralized for his own benefit; and 
as she did not comprehend she put 
her question again. 

“Tell me what you see when you 
wish to dream happily ?” 

He raised himself, looked about, and 
then clasping his hands behind his head 
leaned back, closing his eyes again ; 
there had come to him a vision, one that 
he often saw far off, here away from 
those he loved. 

“T see a river something like this one,” 
he said, “only the trees along its bank 
are very different and the grass is green 
almost down to the water’s edge. I am 
sailing in a boat, not like this but with 
a great white sail that catches the wind 
and carries the boat swiftly along. We 
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are pointed for the shore, where there 
is a fine old house with a porch so wide 
its roof is held up by a row of columns, 
like a row of palms; and before we get 
the boat tied, a girl, such a pretty girl, 
Likuku, dressed all in white, comes across 
the grass with the sun shining on her 
hair, which is as yellow as your bangles, 
it is so bright, and when I go to meet 
her she puts her hands out to me and 
says: ‘You have come to say good- 
bye.’” His voice shook a little, and he 
opened his eyes and straightened him- 
self up. “That was when I came away 
over here, Likuku.” 

Something in what he was telling her 
made him sad, she knew, and the girl 
stroked the sleeve of his coat, sympa- 
thetically. 

He put his hand into his breast-pocket 
and drew out a small, square leather 
case, which he opened and handed to her. 

In a bright circle of what she took to 
be brass there was the tiny pink and 
white face of a girl. She looked at it in 
amazement; she did not understand it 
at all. “ What is it for?” she asked. 

“Tt is not used for anything; it is 
just to look at—a piece of painting made 
to look like the girl I was telling you 
about.” 

Likuku stared at it in round-eyed 
stupefaction. 

“Are all the women of the white 
man’s land as small as that ?” she gasped, 
after a moment. 

Robard gave a long, hearty laugh 
that did him good and helped to clear 
away the sickening longing for home 
that had just swept over him. 

The picture was a small ivory minia- 
ture, set in a round gold frame, and ex- 
quisitely painted, showing the head and 
bust of a girl of about twenty, in a low- 
cut, white, evening bodice. Taking ad- 
vantage of the creamy tone of the 
background, the famous miniaturist who 
had painted it had accurately repro- 
duced her warm blondecoloring. It was 
a lovely rzante face, with clear-cut feat- 
ures, crisp wavy golden hair brushed 
back from a low brow, and twisted 
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simply in a knot; eyes that were won- 
derfully blue, and that seemed about to 
smile as the mouth did; and the head 
turned a little and thrown slightly back, 


| 
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‘*IN FIVE MINUTES HE HAD DRAWN A BLACK CUPID.” 


showing its charming poise and the 
beauty of her round white throat. 
Robard’s laugh was irresistible, and 
quite unconscious of what it was about, 
Likuku joined in it; and their merri- 
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ment brought Jumbi rolling down the 
bank where he had been playing, always 
watching out for some sign of Likuku’s 
whereabouts, for he was her constant 
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companion, regarding her with awe, and 
completely devoted toher. They pulled 
the little chap on board, and Robard 
had a brilliant inspiration. 

“Keep Jumbi perfectly still a mo- 
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ment,” he said; “I want to try some- 
thing.” Likuku obeyed unquestioningly, 
bribing Jumbi with extravagant prom- 
ises. 

Robard was a very clever fellow; a 
good artist had been sacrificed to an 
explorer in him. Pulling out his pencil 
and note-book he went to work, and in 
five minutes he had drawn a stunning 
black wingless Cupid having Jumbi’s 
own sharp little face. 

“What is it?” he said, holding it up. 

Likuku released the youngster, and 
eyed it critically. “A little bit of a 
Jumbi?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“Right,” said Robard, nodding his 
approval ; and waving his pencil in the 
air triumphantly, he looked for a new 
subject; he found it in a palm-tree 
high up on the bank ; another, in one of 
the huts from memory, not a very diffi- 
cult feat, and the girl watched with 
growing intelligence. 

He had put away the miniature, but 
now took it out. “Look at this again, 
Likuku, and listen ; this is a little image 
of a girl much taller than yourself. Do 
you understand? Just as this is a little 
image of Jumbi, and this of a palm.” 

She understood ; a vista of magnifi- 
cent possibilities burst upon her. “ You 
can make a little image of everything 
in the white man’s country,” she said, 
“and I will understand it all.” He 
rather doubted his ability to do this, but 
he did not dash her hopes. She sat down 
again and gazed, completely fascinated, 
at the miniature. The portrait girl had a 
string of pearls about her throat. “ Are 
those beads?” she asked pointing tothem. 
Robard was in turn enchanted ; he had 
become much interested in this quick, 
impulsive little creature who was so apt 
a pupil whenever he took pains to teach 
her anything, and her comprehension 
this time was a tribute to his genius. 

“Yes, very pretty white beads,” he 
answered, 

“Ts her father a chief ?” 

He thought he might truthfully call 
the Colonel a chief, and so he told her 
“Yes, a very brave one.” 

“Is she poor that she has only one 
string of beads?” 

Robard laughed again. He found it 
delicious to have it left to a small Balolo 
savage to speak scornfully of the pre- 
cious Burton pearls. They both looked 
down at the picture together; her woolly 
head near his fair one. “Is she not beau- 
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tiful, Likuku?” he asked. “I like it bet- 
ter than before ;” she answered, truth- 
fully. ‘Is she a good cook, and is her 
garden a fine one?” 

“T think she can cook,” he answered 
doubtfully, and turned the subject from 
these accomplishments by telling her 
that the picture was painted on some of 
their own precious ivory, on a piece of 
that delicate grain found in the center 
of the tusk; and this led them to go 
over the thrilling details of yesterday’s 
hunt, till Jumbi, in whom the love of 
the chase was already budding, fell 
overboard in his excitement and they 
fished him out and laid him in the sun. 


VI. 


From Mpona, Robard continued his 
further explorations of the river, return- 
ing, however, to the hospitable shelter of 
the little settlement; but at last the day 
for his final departure from these friend- 
ly natives was set, though Keema and 
six others had agreed to accompany him 
on his new expedition. 

In his course up the Malinga he had 
purchased several tons of ivory and now 
intended returning to Equator Station, 
his base of operations, there store his 
precious cargo and, getting fresh sup- 
plies of food and articles of trade, start 
on his journey up the Mobangi, a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles, a trip that 
might take several months, and his last 
before returning to America. 

The village reveled in the bustle of 
preparations for the departure; the na- 
tives went gaily to their work saving 
their choicest game and fruit for the 
travelers, and the women made for them 
a plentiful supply of manioc bread. 

The new weapons and trappings of 
the warriors were viewed with admira- 
tion; and even Iseké, the oldest of the 
chiefs, growing indifferent to what went 
on, caught the contagion, and, sending 
one day for Robard, presented him with 
an ‘ivory war-horn as an especial mark 
of favor and good will. Robard often 
talked with the old chief, finding out all 
he could that might help him in the 
danger he would be sure to meet on 
this expedition, for among the Mobangi 
tribes are some of the fiercest cannibals 
of the Congo basin. 

Whenever Robard came to the hut 
Likuku seemed to discover it, and, 
sitting near, busily plaiting a basket, 
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listened intently to all that was said. A 
sort of madness to acquire information 
had seized upon her; the new ideas 
surging through her untrained mind 
exhilarated her and woke a passion for 
more. 

The time Robard could spare from 
his work he willingly shared with her. 
He had grown very fond of her—what 
is young attracts and understands what 
is young. The girl seemed nearer to 
him than anything else in this wild, 
primitive life; he was not so very far 
past boyhood himself. Perhaps he was 
drawn toward her, too, because he could 
talk, in a way, to her about the life he 
had left behind ; for gradually, as a re- 
ward for his patient painstaking when- 
ever he described anything, there had 
dawned in her mind a shadowy concep- 
tion of this life, entirely different from 
her own, full of strange beauty, yet hav- 
ing its evils, too. 

The miniature he had shown her 
had the strangest attraction for her; she 
often asked to see it, and constantly 
questioned him about this girl so unlike 
herself. She knew that if he finished 
his work successfully he would go home 
and marry her; that it was partly for 
this he had come. out here to make a 
name and fortune, and that she had 
given him this image of herself when 
he had said good-bye, to bring her face 
clearly to him sometimes while he was 
gone from her. 

Likuku kept these confidences loyally, 
and, intoxicated with the new springs of 
thought, did not notice the change that 
had come over Keema. 

Day by day he had grown more 
wretchedly miserable as he watched 
Likuku’s absorbed interest in whatever 
Robard had to tell her; even when he 
was with them he could not understand 
what they talked of, and felt hurt and 
shut out ; and, though devoted to Ro- 
bard, his heart was full of passionate 
jealousy of them both. He would like 
to have gone over with Robard the sto- 
ries of peril and daring each knew ; he 
missed the long, sweet talks he used to 
have with Likuku, who did not seem to 
have time for them now, and from the 
happy, careless fellow of the old days, 
he had become gloomy, irritable, and 
at last suspicious. 

It was early in the evening of the 
day before Robard’s departure. The 
short twilight had given place to the 
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splendor of a full moon, and the natives, 
gathered in the open space before the 
huts, were dancing, singing, and enjoy- 
ing the soft, cool brilliancy of the night ; 
the river was a marvel of rippling light, 
and the leaves of the palms seemed 
to drip with liquid silver, casting, in 
contrast, sharp black shadows on the 
ground. Saddened by the thought of 
the morrow, Likuku stole away from 
the dancers, to seek Robard, who was 
talking in the porch with her father. 

She had not reached them, however, 
when some one behind her caught her 
arm and turned her sharply round. She 
saw it was Keema, and gave a little 
startled laugh. “ How you frightened 
me!” she said. She-did not see that he 
was angry, but thought he had done it 
1n sport. 

“Why have you stopped dancing ?” 
he asked. 

“| was tired of it,” she sighed, looking 
back at tke dancers. 

“You were going to Mayéle,” he said, 
using the name they had called Robard 
since the elephant hunt. 

“Yes.” She turned again. ‘“ Come, 

let us see who will go the faster.” 
. But shedid not havea chance to start, 
for he caught her up in his arms with 
apparently no more effort than he would 
have made in gathering a flower, and 
ran swiftly with her, while she laughed, 
still thinking him in fun, not toward the 
hut, but through the banana grove and 
stockade, past the edge of the forest, to 
the old place of the swing, where he 
put her gently down. 

“Why did you come here ?” she asked, 
a little frightened, as she noticed for the 
first time his lowering face. 

“You need not be afraid out here,” 
he said; “long ago I saved you from 
harm just in this place ; I will keep you 
safe now. I only want to talk to you 
away from Mayéle and all of the others.”’ 

“ Dear Keema,” she said, softly, “what 
has angered you? Can you not always 
talk with me when you wish?” She 
laid her hands caressingly on his arm, 
but he threw them roughly off. “ Not 
now,” he said. “ Before the white man 
came you used to talk with me; before 
he came, you loved me ; you would have 
married me when I had earned enough 
to pay the Chief Iseké what he would 
ask; and now you love him,” he groaned. 
““T have seen it all the days he has been 
here, and seen how he loves you.” 
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Likuku drew herself up proudly and 
away from him. “You are quite wrong 
when you talk so, Keema,” she said, 
his words hurting her. “He does not 
love me, though he has been good to 
me, talking and telling me of the ways 
of his people.” 

“No, I am right,” he answered her 
fiercely, standing rigidly with clenched 
teeth ; “and when Mayéle asked me to 
go away with him I told him I would, 
for the Chief Iseké had given me leave 
to go, and I would not stay near you 
any longer. Mayéle will come back to 
you, but I will not; I shall earn more 
than enough to be free, and I will never 
come back.” 

“You are wrong; you do not know 
how it is,” she cried, exasperated, stamp- 
ing her foot in. her vain efforts to ap- 
pease him. “ Mayéle loves a woman of 
his own country; he has told me so.” 

“ That may be,” Keema retorted; “ but 
he loves you, too.” 

“The white man has but‘one wife,” 
she answered, passionately, “ and he 
must love her much more than you 
could ever have loved me. Mayéle has 
always been kind to me, and you are 
angry and cruel, and yet I love you— 
and no other has taken your place with 
me.” 

The moonlight: sifted down through 
the trees, and by its gracious light he 
saw the true echo of her words in her 
face, and all the misery of the weeks 
gone by faded away. He dropped on 
his knees, and wrapping his arms around 
her, he sobbed with joy and relief, like 
alost child that has been taken home ; 
and for awhile the shadowy moonlit 
forest held them there, breathing deli- 
cious peace and enchanting promise to 
its two helpless, ignorant children. 

“ You will not go away with the expe- 
dition,” Likuku murmured, as they made 
their way back to the huts. 

“JT must,” he answered. “I have told 
Mayéle I would go, and I cannot say 
‘no’ now; but it may not be long, and 
he has promised to pay me well ; to give 
me more than enough to make me free. 
I will come back and bring enough to 
pay the Chief Iseké all he shall ask for 
you too—for my wife.” 

When they reached the huts, Keema 
went joyously up to join the group in the 
porch about Iseké, but Likuku passed 
within in silence and threw herself down 
on a mat by the fire to feign sleep. 
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She could not sleep, however ; she lay 
there thinking, thinking, while gradually 
the singing ceased without, the murmur 
of talking died away, and the long village 
street grew still; then she saw the moon- 
light fade into darkness, and at last a 
glimmer of light come into the quiet 
hut that meant the dawn of the dreaded 
day that was to take Keema from her. 

She could not keep him. Through 
the long hours of the night she racked 
her childish brain for some means to do 
so, but to no avail; and now, blinded by 
mingled feelings of passion, despair and 
helplessness against fate, the anger of 
her untutored nature blazed out upon 
Robard as the cause of all her woe. He 
was a tangible object for her rage, and 
she resolved to revenge herself by strik- 
ing at him. 

The dawn had not yet come, and she 
stole out of the hut, to find the outside 
world cold and misty. Like a fleeting 
shadow of the night she sped down the 
silent street to the white man’s hut. 
Softly entering she approached his 
couch ; she could not see him very dis- 
tinctly through the net spread over it, 
only the outline of his massive form 
wrapped about with a blanket, but he 
was breathing heavily and she was sure 
he was asleep. 

His cotton coat was laid on a little 
bench beside the bed. She slipped her 
hand into its pockets, but the object of 
her search was not there. She was 
shaking with terror at her daring, but 
she had made up her mind if discovered 
to say she had only come for one more 
look at the beloved picture, and she 
knew Mayéle would believe her. 

Disappointed at not finding it in the 
coat, she crept near him ; the dawn was 
coming fast now, and she must hasten. 
Kneeling beside him she lifted the net- 
ting and ran her hand lightly across his 
chest; no, the picture was not in the 
breast-pocket of his flannel blouse. He 
stirred uneasily and she sank down in a 
little heap on the floor; but he did not 
wake, he slept as peacefully and un- 
afraid among this savage race as in his 
boyish days at-home, dreaming of no 
treachery, and least of all from Likuku. 

When she was stre that he slept 
soundly again, knowing that the minia-, 
ture was always near him, she slipped 
her Hand -beneath his pillow and there 
it closed upon the little square leather 
case. She drew it forth, crouched down 
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on the floor with it, opened it softly, 
took out the miniature, shut the empty 
case and pushed it beneath his blanket- 
pillow. Then holding fast the gold-en- 
circled picture she stealthily crept out. 

As she stepped from the door of the 
hut she was startled to see Keema 
hastening down the street, but she had 
time to slink into the shadow at one 
side before he caught sight of her ; and 
he entered the hut unconscious that she 
was near, and waked Robard for the 
early start they wished to make. 

When he had disappeared Likuku 
sped swiftly home, reaching the hut 
without discovery or question of her ab- 
sence. The village was now gradually 
waking up to the stirring excitement of 
the morning, and when the girl had 
wrapped her stolen treasure in a bit of 
fibre,and had hidden it unobserved in 
an interstice in the shelving roof, she 
joined in the bustle of preparation 
going on on every side for the depart- 
ure of the travelers. 

The steamer was anchored a short 
distance from the shore, and the dug- 
outs flew back and forth laden with 
stores for the voyage. The ivory had 
been carefully stowed away, the pro- 
visions conveniently placed, and finally 
the men, Robard’s Zanzibaris and his 
new recruits, were ordered on board 
and everything was done but to say 
farewell. The natives stood along the 
shore. Iseké impressively wished his 
departing brother the most marvelous 
success on this new expedition, and af- 
fectionately invited him to return to 
them again. His many other friends 
clustered about him clamoring their 
good wishes and regrets at parting ; 
they really felt sad that Mayéle was 
leaving them, but they enjoyed the ex- 
citement of the embarkation. 

Likuku alone, of all the many friends 
he had made here, stood proudly, silent- 
ly aloof from the noisy group about 
him. The girl’s sudden change puzzled 
Robard, but he put it down to sorrow 
at their parting, and going to her he 
spoke with added gentleness to her. 

“Good-bye, little friend,” he said. “ If 
all goes well I will send Keema back to 
you with a beautiful present, and don’t 
forget ‘ Mayéle’ and all he has told you.” 

She shook her head and turned away. 
Poor little savage! His tender heart 
ached for her, and he wondered if he 
had done wrong to tell her of his own 
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wide, happy life, so far from the tragic 
uncertainty of the one she was just be- 
ginning. 

As she turned from him Likuku put 
her hands above her eyes to look out 
at the anchored boat. She had bidden 
Keema good-bye in the early morning 
away from the others, but now she 
sought anxiously for him at the steam- 
er’s side. Her keen eyes soon dis- 
covered him. She stepped to the edge 
of the high bank and waved her girlish 
arms to him. He was standing with 
the other new recruits, and they all saw 
her and responded, Keema alone know- 
ing that she stood there for him; she 
felt that he knew and understood, and 
that was all she cared for. 

In a few minutes more Robard went 
on board ; the order was given to weigh 
anchor, and with a farewell wailing 
shriek of the strange whistle, they were 
off. Robard, filled with a momentary 
sadness at leaving these savage friends, 
took a last affectionate look at the then 
peaceful hamlet; and Keema and the 
other natives stood proudly, with lifted 
spear and shield glittering in the sun- 
light, for the stay-at-homes to see them, 
as long as the settlement was in sight. 


VII. 


After the excitement of the farewell, 
the loneliness of the one who stays crept 
steadily over Likuku. 

Up to this time she had felt little dis- 
position to weep; she had been more 
resentful than sad. But now her anger 
was swept away in the sense of the 
wrong she had done, and added to this, 
without being able to understand her 
own feelings, the burden of the separa- 
tion from Keema grew heavier, day by 
day, until one morning at work in the 
field her surcharged heart brimmed 
over and she crouched down beside the 
manioc bush she was cutting, and aban- 
doned herself to her first grief, sobbing 
it desolately out alone. This outburst 
eased the pain a little, and after that she 
did not give way to it again; but the 
village seemed very lonely and the days 
long to her, who had never known a 
moment’s mental weariness in her life 
before. The hours she worked in the 
field dragged slowly, and yet sometimes 
the cool of the evening was the harder, 
because of its former gaiety. If she 
joined the others dancing she soon grew 
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tired of it. When she sang with them, 
the old songs seemed sad, a curious 
ache in her throat would make her voice 
break, and she would drop out and 
wander away, to sit perhaps near Iseké’s 
chair and lean her head against his 
knee, trying to understand her bewil- 
dered self or to forget the dull pain that 
oppressed her, in dreaming over again 
her days of thoughtless happiness. 

She missed, too, more than she knew, 
the pleasant companionship of Robard 
and the stimulation of the new ideas 
he had constantly unfolded to her. She 
had taken the miniature from where she 
had hidden it in the hut, and wore it al- 
ways now about her neck in the leopard- 
skin pouch that Keema had given her. 
She had emptied this of the Nganga’s 
charms, a leopard’s tooth, some little 
beans and claws. She was so unhappy 
she had lost faith in them, and kept the 
miniature in their place. The first time, 
after Robard had gone, she had looked 
at it fearfully, but no change had come 
over it ; the sweet face almost smiled. 

He will surely come back and bring 
Keema, if he thinks he may find her 
here, she thought, not doubting that he 
had the charm power to discover who 
had injured him; and at first she dreaded 
Robard’s anger when she should tell 
him she had taken it, for whether he 
discovered her treachery or not, she 
meant to return his treasure to him. 
But after a while, out of her own loneli- 
ness a pity grew up in her heart for him ; 
she knew how dear he held the picture; 
she was miserable because she had de- 
prived him of it; she thought how he 
must wish for it, as she did to see 
Keema, and for his sake she would have 
guarded it with her life that she might 
-give it back uninjured, 

She wanted, longed to give it back; 
she was now only full of remorse for 
her wretched betrayal of his kindness. 

Very seldom did she permit herself 
to gaze at it, but when she did, she 
would whisper some tender little words 
to it; the picture alone, of all that now 
remained in the village, seemed able to 
help her to understand her troubled life 
and desires. 

So the time slipped away until two 
months had passed since the departure 
of the expedition. It was now the sea- 
son of storms, and though meat was 
plentiful the natives were driven to 
take refuge much of the time in their 
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wretched huts to escape the rain and 
the fury of the tornadoes that swept 
across the river. 

The night was lowering and dark, but 
the rain had ceased, and all was quiet in 
the long row of huts where the natives 
slept soundly in the silence after a storm. 

They did not hear the landing of 
canoes, they did not hear the scrambling 
up the slippery bank of hundreds of 
feet. Outof the night, black forms crept 
close to the stockade, fierce brutal faces 
peered through the darkness. 

The sullen roar coming up from the 
river, swollen by rains, aided the stealthi- 
ness of the approaching band, and only 
as the clouds lifted a little was the dull 
flash of a spear here and there visible. 
The gate of the stockade was quickly 
found ; the raiders knew the ground well. 
The settlement had been watched ever 
since Robard’s departure was known, 
and at last the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of its weakness had come. 

At the gate the Lufembé paused and 
waited in patient silence for the first sign 
of the coming dawn; then at a given 
signal the gate was broken down, and 
along the street they swarmed, breaking 
the heavy silence by shrieks and clash- 
ing spears. The frightened natives, 
awakened by the din, rushed from their 
huts—those who were not too dazed by 
the shock seizing first their weapons 
to defend themselves, their women and 
children. Iseké was among these; val- 
iantly the old chief stood before his hut 
and slashed and cut and slew. 

Down the street the bloody warfare 
raged, the Balolos fighting with the 
wildness of trapped brutes. The Lu- 
fembé outnumbered them, were well 
armed and had the advantage of the 
attack; yet with all this there were 
brave souls in the little village and they 
made a gallant defence. The men gave 
blow for blow, the women fought, too, 
but hampered with the little ones cling- 
ing to them, while the children that were 
old enough to hold weapons seized them 
and took part in the fearful struggle. 
Death was not the worst evil’ to be 
feared, and the Balolos fought in reck- 
less disregard of it—fought until half 
the men and women of the settlement 
were stricken down, and the odds so 
against the rest that at last they yielded 
themselves conquered. 

Before his hut the Chief Iseké lay, 
stabbed through with fifty wounds; about 
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him, four of the Lufembé who would 
never glory in their conquest ; and over 
the old chief Likuku leaned wailing, with 
little Jumbi clinging about her neck. 
The terrible war-shrieks had died away 
into lamentations and cries for mercy. 
The day had not yet fully come, but a 
red glow filled the street, and the thirst 
for flesh was upon the conquerors and 
would be satisfied before the canoes 
should bear away the living victims and 
the treasure of precious ivory they pos- 
sessed, the wealth that judicious tortur- 
ing would reveal. 

‘The reveling in the conquered vil- 
lage lasted for three days, and at the end 
of this time, with their appetites glutted, 
having consumed or destroyed all that 
was available to them, the Lufembé 
broke camp, set fire to the interior of the 
remaining huts, and drove the women, 
children and a score of men, all that 
were left of that once prosperous little 
settlement, down to the shore, where, 
with hands and feet securely bound, 
they were packed in the bottom of the 
canoes, and so closely wedged .together 
that they would be unable to change 
their position throughout the journey. 

Then the word was given, and with 
triumphant shouts and beating drums 
the canoes whirled out into the middle 
of the stream. Amidst this din of vic- 
tory Likuku’s eyes wandered for the 
last time to her childhood’s home, a 
desolate ruin, the few remaining huts 
belching forth smoke, the glare of the 
fires of that revel of horror not yet ex- 
tinguished. Scattered among the ashes, 
as the girl only too terribly knew, were 
the bones of her father, his wives and 
the brave friends who had died defend- 
ing their homes. Her little head sank 
on her breast. They were happier than 
she. Though her father was killed, he 
had gone to the other world as befitted 
a great chief, with wives and slaves, 
slain with him, to wait upon him there ; 
but she—what new terrors were before 
her? Why were Keema and Mayélenot 
there to protect her? She could feel 
the leopard-skin pouch upon her bosom; 
would the picture help her now so far 
from them,—Keema and Mayéle, whom 
she would never see again? 


VIII. 


Robard’s trip up the Mobangi was 
most satisfactory as far as its investiga- 


tion of the conditions for trade, for in 
spite of vigorous protests in the shape 
of flying spears and other missiles di- 
rected at the little steamer, he made a 
thorough exploration of the river, only 
to find, however, the desire for slaves 
and the meat they personally repre- 
sented the ruling passion of many of 
its tribes, and small opportunity of buy- 
ing the ivory he had hoped for. 

In two months he was back at Equa- 
tor Station, and then, wishing to add 
several tons more of ivory to that al- 
ready purchased, before his departure 
home, he determined to return up the 
Lulunga till he had bought the desired 
quantity, then dismiss his Balolo recruits 
and, returning to Leopoldville, engage 
carriers and start for the coast. 

His new recruits had proved most 
valuable in the hard service they had 
been called upon to give among the 
savage bands that infested the river, 
but they were on well-known waters 
now, and their talk was full of the joy- 
ousness of retufning home much richer 
for the plucky service they had ren- 
dered. 

They stood up the stream as far as 
Masankusu, a large village just below 
the junction of the Lupuri and Malinga 
Rivers, and here Robard decided to 
turn back, for his boat was loaded down 
with the magnificent supply of tusks 
he had been able to purchase in these 
waters. 

It was late in the afternoon. Robard 
was to remain one night more in Mas- 
ankusu, and he was spending these last 
hours of light before turning homeward, 
in slowly making his way through the 
market. As he always did in the slave- 
selling villages he stopped to taik with 
the poor creatures tethered to posts 
in long sheds, bound hand and foot, or 
with their limbs thrust through heavy 
stocks. Now and then he had been able 
to buy and set free a slave in some pecu- 
liarly pitiful case, but the helplessness 
of an individuai’s sympathy in the midst 
of the brutality of thousands, was heart- 
sickening to him, because though for two 
years he had been steadily among such 
scenes, they had not hardened him. 

He had stopped here and there along 
the line of open sheds, and was ap- 
proaching the end of them when, sud- 
denly, a sharp agonizing cry stopped 
him ; the cry sounded like his name, 
“Mayéle,” but he had left Keema and 














the others that knew him by that name 
on the boat, and he thought he must be 
mistaken. 

There was no doubt as to its mean- 
ing, however ; it was certainly a cry for 
help. He paused to discover whence it 
came, and then in a long, despairing 
wail, it was repeated, “ Mayéle—May—” 
but this time it was broken off by a 
shriek of pain. Hurriedly he made his 
way back, and, by the little stir among 
the slaves, located the trouble. 

Beside a post that he must have 
passed, a girl had just been felled by 
the blow of her owner, to stop her im- 
portunate crying, and the huge negro 
who had struck her had nonchalantly 
gone back to the gambling he was en- 
gaged in when she had disturbed him. 
She was stunned by the blow, and had 
fallen forward. Robard stooping over 
her withered little form, laid her on her 
back and turned her face to the light. 
The girl opened her sunken eyes and 
looked up athim. “ Mayéle,” she whis- 
pered, “ Mayéle, I thought you had 
gone ” and then she fell to sobbing, 
and reached up to him her helpless, 
bound hands. “ My God, it’s Likuku !” 
he said, as if to convince himself that 
the shrunken child before him was the 
happy-hearted girl he had known but a 
few weeks before. A crowd had gath- 
ered about them, and her owner had 
returned to see the occasion for it. 
Robard soothed her as quickly as he 
could, and then turned to her master. 

“Do you own this girl?” he asked. 
The man grunted an affirmative. 

“ What is she worth?” 

The man’s eyes glistened ; here was a 
chance for a bargain. He enumerated 
what he wanted, stuff that amounted to 
about sixty dollars. Robard did not 
haggle with him. The girl’s limbs were 
freed from the log to which she was 
hobbled, her hands unbound, and he 
helped her steady herself on her be- 
numbed feet. 

He did not question her why she 
was there ; he had seen too many such 
tragedies not to understand; he only 
asked if there were others from the vil- 
lage with her, and when he found she 
was alone he led her, half carrying her, 
she was so weak, down to the shore. 
Some of his Zanzibaris were there wait- 
ing for him in a canoe, and he lifted 
her tenderly into it, and gave the word 
to be off. 
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Keema was watching for him as they 
came alongside of the steamer, and 
when he saw Robard’s burden he burst 
into wild lamentations ; through all the 
terrible change in the pinched little 
form and face he recognized Likuku, 
and, Robard putting her into his arms, 
he clasped her frantically to him, crying 
to know what had happened that they 
found her there. 

Robard spoke sternly to him to calm 
him and fixed a place for her in the 
cabin, where they laid her gently on 
some blankets and gave her a little 
nourishment, for she was starving, and 
fainting from relief of the rescue. 

In a little while she had recovered so 
much that she could tell them her story 
of the night attack, of the feasting of the 
Lufembé on their victims, of the three 
days of horror, until everything in the 
village had been consumed, then of the 
trip up the river until they reached 
the raider’s village. 

“T had Jumbi with me till then,” she 
said, “and he cried because he was so 
hungry ; I had nothing to give him and 
begged him not to cry, but he would, 
not stop and for that they killed him.” 
The memory of the slaying of the little 
chap overpowered her for a moment, 
and then she went on telling of other 
days and nights of terror and hunger 
and abuse and the fear that she would 
always be the next to supply a meal for 
her captors. Finally she was sold toa 
slave trader that was coming down to 
Masankusu. She thought she must 
have been asleep when Robard first 
passed her, for when she saw him he was 
already quite a distance off ; something 
had suddenly awakened her and given 
her the strength to make him hear her. 

Her story had quite exhausted her 
and though she seemed to wish to talk 
more Robard forbade her doing so until 
the morning; and being assured he 
would not leave her until both she and 
Keema were in a place of safety, she 
closed her eyes and soon was fast asleep, 
although every now and then a long 
sobbing sigh shook her and attested 
pitifully to the harrowing details. 

When she awakened, it was another 
day ; the waters were rushing swiftly by 
and the sound of happy voices drifted 
down into the cabin where she lay. In 
the doorway of the cabin Robard was 
sitting writing in his. note-book, and she 
watched him a while before mustering 
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up the courage to speak to him upon 
the subject that weighed her down, now 
that her other troubles were over. As 
he worked, his face that was all gentle- 
ness whenever he spoke to her, seemed 
stern and forbidding, and she raised her 
hand nervously to the leopard-skin pouch 
on her breast to give her confidence. 

“ Mayéle ” her voice was so low he 
did not hear it, and then she tried to 
rise, but she was still so weak she got 
no further than her knees and so dragged 
herself over to him, and reaching the 
step on which he sat, slipped down at his 
feet. 

He turned, putting down his note- 
book and patted her woolly head af- 
fectionately. “ Good morning, my little 
friend,” he said; “did you sleep well?” 
His voice was so full of the perfect 
kindliness of his nature that the girl 
could not answer, and, not daring to 
meet his eyes, she lifted the leather lace 
from about her neck and laid the pouch 
on the book in his lap. 

He looked at it doubtfully. In his 
sympathy for the child’s misfortune he 
, had forgotten the loss that had been 
a grief to him, forgotten his belief that 
it was Likuku who had treacherously 
robbed him of the miniature, when he 
had found only the empty case in his 
possession after leaving Mpona and next 
opening it far from the settlement. 

What is it, Likuku ?” he said, “ some- 
thing for me?” And then the wild 
hope that it might be his lost treasure 
suddenly unnerving him, he caught it 
up, opening it with trembling fingers, 
and drew the smiling face in the circle 
of gold unharmed from the little bag. 
He bent over it, the tears rushing into 
his eyes, he was so glad, for it brought 
her near once more, and he was on his 
way even now toher. What miracle had 
preserved it and brought it back to him? 

Likuku had fearfully stolen a glance 
at him, and now she laid her hand tim- 
idly on his arm. 

“T stole it, Mayéle,” she said, “ be- 
cause I was angry with you for taking 
Keema from me, but I wanted to give 
it back as soon as you were gone, for I 
knew you loved it, and I would have 
given my life before anyone could have 
taken it from me. I did not know then 
how. wonderful it was, Mayéle,’”’ she 
went on inasort of religious ecstasy, 
now kneeling before him, her arms 
hanging at her sides, and her eyes 
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widening with the memories that be- 
set her, “but after you had gone and I 
was so lonesome, she would help me; 
she would smile at me and tell me not 
to be afraid ; that you and Keema would 
come back again; and then, after. that 
night, I could not look at her, for my 
hands were bound, but I knew she was 
there on my breast, and I could talk to 
her, and she always helped me—when 
it was not too hard. I think it was she 
that waked me up when you passed yes- 
terday—don’t you think so?” 

Robard regarded the transfigured 
child with something like awe. “I don’t 
know,” he answered; “I think it must 
have been the Good Spirit, Likuku.” He 
did not chide her for her treachery. 
She had suffered enough, and the pict- 
ure was unharmed. He put it back in 
the empty case he still carried and 
breathed a prayer of thanksgiving. 

Every day on the trip down the river 
Likuku grew a little stronger, but even 
when they reached Equator Station Ro- 
bard still kept careful watch over her, 
for the sores in ankle and wrist where 
she had been shackled were still un- 
healed, and any sudden sound would set 
her trembling and fill her eyes with the 
mad terror of a hunted creature. 

The Balolos had sadly returned with 
him when they learned that their village 
had been swept out of existence, and 
they had no reason to seek the spot 
where it had once bee.. They left their 
fate in Robard’s hancs, thankful to have 
some one to whom they could turn for 
advice. He pondered over what would 
be best for them, and having many 
friends in Lukolela among the natives, 
and an English mission also having 
been established there, he determined 
to leave them in its protection. 

Keema and Likuku had confided to 
him their wish to marry. He had at 
various times tried to rid them of the | 
cruel superstitions that possessed them 
and plant in their minds the idea of 
a Good Spirit who loved them, to take 
the place of their firm belief in an 
evil spirit who lurked about to do 
them harm; and having succeeded 
somewhat in bringing them over to 
his own belief, he persuaded them to 
delay their marriage until they reached 
Lukolela, where one of the missionaries 
that he interested in them pronounced 
a blessing upon it. 

Keema, always ready for work of any 
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nature, was at once employed in cutting 
down the trees for the building that 
was going on in this busy station. He 
was so fine a fellow that Robard felt 
sure that he would soon become a favor- 
ite,-and did not fear he would ever lack 
occupation. It was an intense relief to 
the young explorer to leave these hunted 
children of the forest here, where the 
neat buildings and kindly influence of 
the English mission: made the spot a 
paradise of peace, in sharp contrast to 
the jungles from which they had come. 

Full of his own happiness at going 
home, he went one evening to bid them 
good-bye in the little hut near the mis- 
sion, that he had arranged they should 
have. Keema welcomed him joyfully, 
but Likuku, still weak, and knowing his 
errand, sat silently beside them as they 
talked, and Robard saw the tears drip 
down her cheeks. 

When the moment for parting came 
she brushed the tears away and begged 
him to let her see once more the picture 
she had worn so long. 

He took it from its case and handed 
it to her. Long, intently, she looked at 
it, as if to imprint every line of it in her 
heart, and then gave it back without a 
word ; but her untrained nature was not 
equal to such repression, and suddenly 
flinging herself on: her. knees before 
him, she clasped him about with her 
arms and begged him piteously to leave 
it with her. The tears had dried in her 
eyes, which burned anew with:the terror 
he had found in them for days after 
her rescue—a look that made him shud- 
der with the horror it spoke. 

“Do not take her away,” she said ; 
“you are going to herself, but what will 
I do when I cannot see her any more? 
You do not know how I love her—you 
do not know how she helped me. When 
I look at her, then I remember the Good 
Spirit you have told me of, for she is 
good. You are going away and I shall 
never see you again, and if you take 
her, too, what will we do, Keema and I, 
with you both gone?” She was sobbing 
now, and, unclasping her arms, crouched 
down, covering hér face with her hands. 

Robard stood uncertain what to do. 
He could not bear to part with the 
miniature, and yet it was true he was 
going back to meet his love face to face, 
and all his life seemed. so full and rich 
beside this shattered child’s, he had not 
the heart to refuse. He stood still, hesi- 
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tating, when she rose to her knees again 
and stretched her hands to: him. “I 
will take good care of it,” she pleaded, 
“and when Keema and I are dead the 
missionary will send it to you again.” 

He took out the picture reluctantly, 
and gazed into the fair, smiling face of 
it. What would she wish him to do, 
he wondered. Then suddenly, passion- 
ately kissing it, he put it in Likuku’s 
hand and turned away. 


IX. 


Arrived to-day all right ; reception at South- 
ern Club to-night; reach Hamdun Massie Thurs- - 
day by morning boat. D. Rosarp. 

For Miss Jessica Burton, 

Coos Wharf, Va. 


Mr. Melville Smith got the message 
over the telephone. When it arrived 
the afternoon mail had already been dis- 
tributed. 

The post office was deserted inside, 
except for Mr. Smith and one rheumatic 
gray-headed old negro, who, winter and 
summer, sat there most of the time, and 
who had listened eagerly to the tele- 
gram. He waited courteously while Mr. 
Smith wrote the message in his elaborate 
hand and addressed the envelope ; then 
he thought he might venture a remark. 

“So Marse Robard dun cum bac’, 
sho’ enuff,” he said, meditatively. 

“Be back to-morrow,” Mr. Smith an- 
swered, blotting the envelope two ways. 
“ Suppose I had better send this over by 
one of the boys; it is twelve hours late 
now.” 

“Reckon Miss Jessica’s be mighty 
obligated to get it dis ebenen’, Marse 
Smith.” Uncle Benjamin took the mes- 
sage and hobbled stiffly out of the door. 

“ Hyar, yo’, Boots!” he said to one of 
the youngsters lounging on the steps. 
* Yo’ dun take dis yeah telegrarf ober to 
Kyarnel Button’s, and no foolin’ ryand 
wid it, neder.” 

“Dyar Miss Jessie Button riden 
dyown dat piece o’ road yonder,” ob- 
jected Boots, who abhorred errands. 

“ Yo’ cotch her, den, if yo’ doan’ wan’ 
to toat it clar to Hamdun Massie; but 
yo’se got to be mighty peart "bout it.” 

Boots took the telegram and picked a 
rapid, bare-footed way down the road. , 
He knew it would be a long, hard chase ! 
if the horse broke into a gallop, so he |; 
called ‘out, and Jessica reined in and '‘ 
turned her horse sharply round. 
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Waving the telegram, the boy panted 
upto her. “Hyar’s atelegrarf for yo’, 
Miss Jessica.” 

She snatched it out of his hand and 
scanned the welcome words, her face 
flushing all over with happiness, 

“Hope yo dun got no bade news, Miss 
Jessica.” She looked down into the 
boy’s black mischievous face. “No; 
very good news, thank you, Boots,” she 
answered, and diving into the saddle 
pocket, she emptied all the change she 
had left into his hand. 

She did not wait to hear his thanks 
but touched Heath with her crop and 
trotted on a bit, tostop again further on, 
alone, and read the words once more. 
Then she slipped the message between 
the buttons of her trim riding coat and 
patted Heath’s neck that arched gently 
at her touch. “He’s coming home,” 
she said. “He will be home to-mor- 
row.” She gave the horse a hug and 
shut her eyes for a moment’s thanks- 
giving that Robard’s long, perilous jour- 
ney was at an end; then she shook 
the reins quickly and Heath bounded 
forward. 

The blood surged through Jessica’s 
veins with excitement and anticipation, 
and Heath tore along, answering as best 
he could to the thrilling, tumultuous joy 
that filled her heart. 

On they flew, Heath’s hoofs thunder- 
ing over the little bridge that boarded 
the last ditch before entering the yard, 
and the Colonel pacing up and down 
the veranda looked up to see her com- 
ing. She drew up at the door, horse and 
rider breathless and quivering with ex- 
citement. 

“ Any mail?” asked the Colonel, as he 
stepped down to help her alight. She 
jumped lightly to the ground. “One of 
the boys had taken it,” she said, catch- 
ing her breath. “But think, dear,” and 
she threw her arms about his neck; 
“Dan Robard will be home—really 
home—to-morrow.” 

Although the message announcing 
Robard's arrival had come so late, and 
although there were no visitors that 
evening at Hamdun Massie, the news 
of his coming told once over the tele- 
phone had spread in so marvelous a way 
through the night, that the next morn- 
ing the wharf, always a well-attended 
spot. at that time, was crowded. 

The boat was a little late, but after 
ten minutes’ eager straining of the eyes, it 
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appeared, small but distinctly apprgach- 
ing, far down the river. 

Jessica stood by her father, almost as 
tall as the stately old Colonel himself 
and radiant. As the boat approached a 
sudden tightening about the heart made 
her seize hold of the Colonel’s arm. 
What if he were not there after all! 

“Dyar he,” a keen-eyed colored boy 
cried just then. “ Dyar Marse Dan!” 
and a murmur rose from the dock as 
one by one they caught sight of his sol- 
dier-like figure and bronzed face, while 
the murmur changed to shouted words 
of welcome as the boat drew near. 

He had been standing on the upper 
deck happily taking in every well-known 
curve and point of the river, watching 
anxiously for a first glimpse of the dear 
faces he hoped would be there to meet 
him ; and now for a moment he felt 
overwhelmed, almost abashed, as he 
realized that it was for him the old 
wharf was so crowded with the people . 
he had grown upamong. Then he saw 
Dick Burton waving his hat enthusiast- 
ically and Miss Lucy Tabb, a maiden 
aunt of his, alternately wiping her eyes 
and waving her handkerchief ; then the 
Colonel and he thought Jessica, but 
was not sure, for she was standing a 
little behind her father, and all his self- 
consciousness was lost in the happiness 
of being home. 

Before the boat quite touched, a dozen 
men had sprung on board, and in a 
minute more he and Jessica were shak- 
ing hands with ecstatic indifference ; but 
the Colonel took him in his arms and 
embraced him, and invited every rela- 
tion and dear friend he managed to 
speak to on the dock up to luncheon at 
his house. 

Evening had come before Robard 
bade the last departing guest a cheerful 
farewell ; and then he left the Colonel 
pacing his regulated number of miles 
on the porch, to go in and find Jessica. 

She was sitting in the hall superin- 
tending the building of a huge log fire 
to take off the chill of the fall evening. 
Robard pulled a chair up near her, pre- 
paratory to along talk, and having so 
much to say, said nothing except what 
he spoke with his eyes and yet felt al- 
together satisfied while the logs crackled 
and fizzed a song of his home-coming. 

After a while, with the help of a few 
tactful commonplaces from Jessica, they 
began to talk and fell at once into the 
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old freg confidence ; pouring out to each 
other their past hopes and fears, laugh- 
ing at themselves on some foolish admis- 
sion, telling the things they had thought 
and done; and then this phase of the 
téte-a-téte passed away for a more seri- 
ous one, with Jessica resting her elbow 
on the arm of her chair, her head on her 
hand, looking into the fire. That same 
old fire that wherever it is, whatever its 
size, has a trick of drawing forth confi- 
dences and making the devil himself 
sentimental. The fire was now shining 
on her hair as if that had not sheen 
enough already, and Robard leaned 
over and smoothed its soft crinkly waves. 

“Dear little woman,” he said; “I 
haven't seen anything so beautiful since 
I went away; I used to shut my eyes 
out there and try to remember just how 
you looked and then I’d take out the 
picture that——” 

His hand dropped suddenly to his 
knee; he had stopped so abruptly that 
she looked up in surprise. He got up 
and stood before her with his back to 
the fire. 

“I have been so happy,” he said awk- 
wardly, “I had forgotten all about a 
confession I have to make, but you 
won't be angry, dear—you can’t be when 
you see how it was.” 

Jessica looked up smilingly; it did 
not seem to her that he could ever do 
anything that would grieve her. 

“T gave away that picture you had 
painted for me,” he blurted out. 
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“Why, Dan, what made you? Icared 
so much for you to have it.” She wasa 


little hurt, he could see. 

He threw his head back, drawing his 
brows together; then he pushed an otto- 
man close to her feet and sat down and 
took one of her white shapely hands 
into both of his, looking up into her 
eyes. 

“Wait till you hear me, dear,” he said, 
almost forgetting in the love he felt for 
her that she had anything to forgive; 
“you would have wanted me to do it ; 
I gave it to a girl out there.” He dropped 
her hand and looked away into the fire, 
that had burned down to smoldering 
red logs with a little flame bursting out 
now and then, while the memory of 
Likuku’s pleading eyes and little pinched 
face came to him. . 

He could not make this girl he loved 
beside him see all the misery of the 
life that was so far away from them, as 
he saw it; he would not have her even 
know of all the wretchedness and suffer- 
ing that, through the brutality of the 
strong to the weak, came to so many of 
that struggling race. Simply, as briefly 
as he could, holding her close to him, he 
told her the story of one of its children 
treasuring the picture he had not had the 
heart to take from her; and as he told it 
tears of tender pity stood in Jessica’s 
eyes, the eyes that almost smiled in the 
miniature, and the gentle sympathy of 
the girl whose soul shone in it went out 
across the world to Likuku. 





AWAKENING. 


And here the winds their revels held 


He ruled the mighty Frost King yesterday, 


And in their glee the forest monarchs felled 
Low at a single breath ; blight and dismay 
All light and joy within the place dispelled. 
But, lo! the shadows softly fade from sight 
And all the wood is bathed in summer light. 
Old Nature now awakes and seems to say : 


‘* Rejoice, dear one, and learn my secrets sweet, 
Search in my heart and learn to love me well ; 
For he who’d make his life full and complete 
Must listen, listen, while to him I tell 
Sermons and songs which need no words to raise 
Within the willing heart the notes of praise.” 
—CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 








THE PILOT’S DAUGHTER. 


By Bimore Elliott. 


“Many a yarn will ne’er be told, 
And many a line ne’er be unrolled ; 
Many a lunch will go for naught, 
Or to the fish that go uncaught.” 


66 HE Mermaid” trilled most 
gayly, and casta roguish glance 
at her companion. The time 
was nine or thereabouts of a 
bright forenoon; the scene was 

the quarter-deck of the tug JVestor, 

with Tybee Lighthouse gleaming in the 
sunlight some miles behind. 

“The Mermaid,” or the Pilot’s Daugh- 
ter, as she was called by most people, 
or Kitty Watson, by formal name, swung 
on her heel and smiled vivaciously upon 
the young man balancing on a camp- 
stool. “You don’t believe it, Fred?” 

Frederick Landers smiled calmly at 
her predictions. 

Since the tug had left the wharf the 
two had spent most of their time to- 
gether. Most, but not all. The pilot- 
house of a vessel has a fatal fascination 
for young women. And though young 
Trowbridge, the pilot, had been attend- 
ing strictly to business all the morning, 
and had kept a more persevering look- 
out ahead than the fair weather seemed 
to render necessary, Kitty had made 
several visits to the pilot-house. 

However, for the last twenty minutes 
Kitty had devoted her entire attention 
to Landers. 

“T suppose you have sailed these wa- 
ters many times, Kitty,” he remarked. 

“Hundreds of times. After mama 
died, papa always took me with him 
when I was not in school, and he did 
not expect to be out all night ; and, in 
spite of all his precautions, I have slept 
many a night under a tarpaulin, and 
slept soundly, too.” 

“While ‘papa’ watched !” 

“Yes; but in the morning I’d steer 
while he slept, if the wind was light.” 

“ These small hands couldn’t do much 
in a storm, I fancy, even now,” ventured 
Fred, gallantly. 

Kitty flushed at the compliment, but 
protested, archly, “Never judge the 
strength of a woman’s hand, sir, until 
you have felt the weight of it. And I 
have steered in a storm. When the 
boom broke papa’s arm, I steered thirty 
miles in a driving wind.” 

“T can hardly believe it. But doubt 


less some day you will just as skillfully 
steer some happy man’s household.” 

“T am not so sure I could do as well 
as that,” she replied, with heightened 
color, for Fred’s conversations of late 
had shown a decided “drift.” “A 
household in a storm is harder to man- 
age than a ship—I’m told,” she sug- 
gested, doubtfully. 

“It all depends on your crew,” he an- 
swered, watching her keenly. 

“T suppose so,” she said, glancing at 
him with a timidity that was unusual. 

Landers returned a glance in which 
there was certainly more than a passing 
tenderness. 

“ We are near the Banks,” said Kitty, 
in an altered tone, rising. A moment 
later the gong sounded. 

“We are evidently there,” replied 
Landers, “ but how you knew it is more 
than I can tell.” 

“ How I knew it is more than I can 
tell, too,” she retorted, briskly. ‘I just 
knew it.” 

“There used to be a buoy here,” she 
ran on, baiting hooks with cut fish in a 
business-like manner, “ but these fisher- 
men, who think that God made blackfish 
for them exclusively, cut it loose.” 

She deftly dropped a line overboard, 
and after running it out ten or twelve 
fathoms, she cried, confidently, as the 
line slackened, “ We're there !”’ and fast- 
ened it tothe railing. Then she quickly 
baited and ran out two other lines, fast- 
ening them likewise. 

“Now fish to your heart’s content,” 
she commanded. “I don’t care much 
about it, but I’ll take a run around to 
see if there isn’t some other poor help- 
less creature that needs me.” 

Fred watched his lines in silence, until 
old Captain Hutchins hove alongside. 
The captain had been rolling around the 
deck all the morning, with the most 
curious winks and chuckles and facial 
contortions. The sunny-haired Kitty 
had appeared to be perfectly oblivious 
of the captain’s inexplicable behavior, 
perhaps because he was an old friend 
of her father’s, and she understood his 
little peculiarities. Not so with Lan- 
ders. He had watched the captain, and 
he more than half suspected that the 
little real-life drama which he and Trow- 
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bridge and Kitty were playing, and had 
been playing for the last three months, 
was an open secret with the captain. 

“You fellows have had good luck on 
this trip,” nodded the captain, reflective- 
ly, “findin’ the Banks so easy. Yes,” 
pursued the captain, “young Trow- 
bridge is a neat ’un on findin’ the 
Banks—or anything else he’s after, for 
that matter.” The old sailor's throat 
swelled out in an alarming manner, and 
though his face was as immovable as 
that of the sphinx, and not a sound 
escaped him, Landers would have sworn 
he was laughing. 

The captain found fish on two of the 
three hooks. He looked critically at 
the bait on the third hook. 

“Kitty Watson strung that bait, I'll 
bet my hat toa schooner of beer! Now, 
didn’t she? I could tell oneo’ her baits 
in Chiny.” 

“Yes, she strung it,” admitted Lan- 
ders, smiling in spite of himself. “She 
must have a reputation for catching 
fish.” 

“Well, she have,” declared the cap- 
tain, “and they ain’t allus d/ack fish, 
either. Ha! ha! ho! ho!” The cap- 
tain roared and guffawed most inconti- 
nently at his joke, and gave Landers’s 
shoulder a blow that would have laid 
out a porpoise. The old tar’s suppressed 
humor of the morning had plainly 
reached the danger-point, and this joke 
was the safety-valve that saved him. 
“ But ajoke's a joke, young man,” added 
the captain familiarly, after he had re- 
covered, “and that ain’t saying that 
Kitty’s a croquette.” 

“T should hope not,” observed Lan- 
ders, leaning busily over his line to hide 
asmile. “She certainly doesn’t look 
like one.” 

“That she ain’t, young man,” contin- 
ued the captain, assuringly. ‘“ Never 
think it. But where’s the gal gone, 
anyway ?” asked he, affecting to peer 
with concern toward the forecastle. 

“T’ll give this old fool all the line he 
wants,” smiled Fred to himself. “ He’s 
having more fun out of it than any of 
the rest of us. I don’t know,” he an- 
swered aloud, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“but I think she’s gone after more bait.” 

“The on’y kind o’ bait she’ll find in 
the wheel-hus is live bait!” he retorted, 
and exploded again. 

“What luck, Fred?” said Kitty, who 
had stolen up behind him. 
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“Pretty fair, Fifteensofar. If you’ll 
just bait those hooks in that irresistible 
manner of yours, we shall have more.” 

“T’ll bait them, but I don’t believe 
you'll catch any more. Don’t you see 
how low those black clouds hang, and 
fast they move? We ought to be mak- 
ing for shore.” 

“T wouldn’t mind a blow a bit,” Lan- 
ders observed. 

““* Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,’”” Kitty replied. 

“Even if the angel is a sailor-girl, 
eh!” smiled Fred, turning the quotation 
to Kitty’s confusion. “Well, if you’re 
afraid, you’d. better run and report your 
weather observations to Captain Hutch- 
ins—or 7rowbridge.” 

She had already turned away, but 
swung quickly at the intonation of his 
last word, looking at him with mild re- 
proach. 

Her warning was unnecessary, for al- 
most immediately the captain’s stento- 
rian voice rang out from the hurricane 
deck, “ Haul in your lines, and haul ’em 
quick!” Before the lines were fairly 
in, the tug was headed for Port Royal. 

Before a mile had been run, Kitty’s 
predictions were verified. The storm 
burst with all the fury of a Gulf Stream 
squall. 

The prudent captain had gathered 
the excursionists into the cabin before 
the storm broke. It was gloomy out- 
side, but positively dark in the poorly- 
lighted cabin. From a dark corner 
Landers looked for Kitty, but in vain. 

“She’s probably hurt at what I said,” 
he muttered discontentedly. 

At the end of an hour, peering through 
a little side-light, Fred saw that they 
were skirting the shore, and were 
evidently returning to Savannah by the 
“inland course.” This was a course 
lying between the mainland and the long 
chain of low islands known as the Sea 
Islands. Still Kitty did not appear. 
Landers began to grow uneasy. Then 
he thought of the little light in the front 
of the cabin commanding the pilot-house. 
She could hardly have been there all 
this time, but he would look, anyway. 
To his surprise he ‘saw her hat and 
light cape lying on the seat, and as 
nearly as he could make out through 
the lights streaming with water Kitty 
herself was standing at the wheel. 

“ Her dare-devil love for adventure !” 
thought he. He paused for a moment 
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to watch her graceful figure bending to 
the hard work ; and, despite his frame 
of mind, a gentle light beamed from his 
eyes. He was about to slip unobserved 
back to the cabin, when Kitty caught 
sight of him. 

“Oh, Fred! come in,” she cried, al- 
most eagerly. “I've been waiting for 
you a long time.” 

“ No, thank you,” he answered, with 
acold smile; “it’s a little too wet in 
there for me.” 

Kitty looked at him ina startled man- 
ner, as though unable to believe her 
ears, and in an instant her bright smile 
had vanished. 

“It is nice and dry for me,” she re- 
plied, with bitter sarcasm. 

““ Why do you expose yourself to such 
a storm ?” he asked, harshly. 

“Just for the pure love of it,” she re- 
turned, with a hard laugh. 

“Or from the pure love of Mr. Trow- 
bridge !” he added, scornfully. 

He turned away before she could an- 
swer, and ran square into the arms of 
the captain. 

“ What does it mean, captain, for that 
girl to be playing with the wheel in a 
storm like this ?” he demanded, angrily. 

For a second the captain looked at 
him in dumb amazement. 

“ Playin’! thundered the captain, and 
he poured out words with Gatling-gun 
rapidity. “It means that she’s the 
only man aboard that knows the inland 
course! It means that she’s saved this 
old hulk, or mighty near it! It means 
that she’s a genyuine herowine, and a 
blamed sight too good for any man on 
this tug!” The captain looked daggers. 

“ Where’s — where’s Trowbridge ?” 
faltered Landers, bewildered. 

“Below. Dead,” came the laconical 
reply. 

“Dead!” 

“Yes; or mighty nigh it,” said the 
captain, in softer tones. “ Lightnin’. 
The first clap.” 

For a moment Landers stood motion- 
less, regardless of the beating rain. 
Then he crept back to the pilot-house 
and dropped on to the seat behind the 
brave little skipper, in the depths of con- 
trition. 

“ Kitty!” he spoke at last. 

“What is it?’ Her voice was clear 
and low. 

“Don’t you want something warmer 
over you ?” 
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Her face twitched nervously, and he 
saw that she could not speak. 

“ Kitty, my girl, I cannot be happy 
until I have your forgiveness for my 
cruel words a moment ago. I did not 
understand the circumstances.” 

“O, Fred! you were not jealous of 
little Trowbridge!” she cried, softly, 
smiling through tears of happiness. 

“Yes, Kitty, I was mad jealous ; but I 
am not now,” and then he took her face 
between his hands and kissed it. 

She blushed, but could only exclaim 
reprovingly, “Fred, dear, you’re violat- 
ing the Rules and Regulations for Pilots.” 

“T can’t help it,” he answered gayly. 

“Ahem!” The irrepressible captain’s 
head was thrust in the door just as Fred 
sprang to the other side of the wheel. 
“Just thought I’d look in to see if ev- 
erything was running smoothly. I see 
that it zs. Trowbridge’s better.” 

With a gurgling in his throat and a 
most alarming shaking of his head, the 
captain rolled down the slippery ’mid- 
ships. Kitty looked at Fred; he looked 
at her, and both laughed aloud. 

The last vestige of the storm was 
gone, but the night was dark and chilly. 
The excursionists for the most part kept 
the cabin. A few of the braver spirits 
sat outside. Among these were Kitty 
and Fred, for reasons of their own. 
Their camp-stools were very close to- 
gether, and they were talking very low. 
Kitty’s trim little figure was entirely 
smothered under Captain Hutchins’s 
stormcoat. In spite of its weight she 
shivered. Then Fred’s arm stole around 
the trembling form ; he drew her close 
and tight to his side; her head fell 
unresistingly upon his shoulder, and a 
slight sob might have been heard in the 
stillness. He took her ten little cold 
fingers in his one big, warm hand. 

“Will she who so fearlessly did her 
duty to-day accept a place in the wheel- 
house of my domestic ship?” 

“As a green hand—yes,” came the 
answer, softly. 

“ Until you learn the Rules and Regu- 
lations 4s 

“Which shall be?” 

“Love one another,” said the deeper 
voice. 

The tolling of the bell-buoy marking 
the inner bar floated tremulously, mourn- 
fully across the darkened waters; but 
two hearts, at least, aboard the Nestor 
would not be depressed. 




















A WOMAN'S TROUT-FISHING 


IN YELLOWSTONE 


PARK. 


By Mary Trowbridge Townsend. 


IDWAY between 
“Old Faithful ” 
and the heavily 
heaving “ paint 
pots,” lies Hell’s 
Half Acre. It is 
reached through 
miles of thickly 
wooded forest, 

shading both springs of clear, boiling, me- 

teoric water, fatal to all forms of fish-life, 
and cold, crystal streams alive with fish. 

Dull, heavy throbbings of the air and 
vast ascending clouds of steam suggest 
to us that we are approaching the gate- 
way to his Satanic Majesty’s domain. 
The swiftly flowing river, the Fire Hole, 
with encircling arms:protects the green, 
flower- perfumed forest from the en- 
croachment of the death - dealing sul- 
phurous clouds which rise from the 
boiling mud and water opposite. 

Hell’s Half Acre is decorated with 
patches and bands of gorgeous colors, 
yellow, red, blue, green, as though here 
Nature had at last thrown down her 
palette in despair. From deep prismatic 
pools and turquois-colored springs, flows 
heated water, pulsating in rhythmic beats 
from the mighty heart of internal chaos. 
No trace of vegetation, not a blade of 
grass, on all this vast surface. The 
crumbling crust returns the hollow echo 
of our footsteps, as through the heated 
air we approach the great geyser. A 
small rampart-like formation is growing 
around its crater. Its huge cavernous 
mouth, two hundred and fifty feet broad 
and four hundred feet long, is seen 
with difficulty through the steam. Mean- 
while, deep mutterings, belchings, hiss- 
ings, and peals of thunder warn us that 
ere long Excelsior’s overcharged wrath 
will burst all bounds, throw down its 
little battlements, and sweep and deluge 
the surrounding plain and river with fly- 
ing bowlders and boiling fluids. 

Awe-inspiring as is this great geyser, 
my interest was more centred in the 
fact that in this Fire Hole river—known 
as the Madison, after it has run the 
gauntlet of miles of vomiting geysers— 
was to be found the finest trout-fishing 
in the Park. 





Fishing in the Yellowstone region 
has long been looked upon with dis- 
favor by all true lovers of angling. 
They remember the Lake with its can- 
nibal myriads of ghoul-like fish—I can 
hardly call them trout —big - headed, 
with thin, parasite-covered bodies, so 
starved, so eager to escape the horrors 
of their struggle for existence, that they 
rush madly at the fly, thankful for a 
chance to die. Indeed, one feels, as the 
pile of unsavory fish grows larger, that 
time has not been unprofitably spent in 
thus weeding out some few of the 
sickly throng, thereby leaving better 
feed and purer water for the fresh fry 
of the hardy rainbow trout lately placed 
there by the Government. 

Do not judge all the Park fishing by 
the specimens found in the Lake, but 
follow to the outlet, where the Yellow- 
stone River plunges in wild haste to 
carve its tortuous pathway through a 
cafion, startling with its wealth of pris- 
matic color. The red sandstone at the 
rim changes to orange, then yellow, on 
the precipitous slopes of the talus, this 
in turn fading into green amid the 
lower trees and mosses, until lost far 
below in the blue, foam-flecked waters. 

Above the falls one has only to drop 
a dun-colored fly to tempt a healthy 
rainbow or brown-spotted trout from its 
lurking-place near the more peaceful 
shelter of the bank, or from the whirl- 
ing eddy caught between the currents. 

In 1888 the United States Fish Com- 
mission stocked the Fire Hole with many 
varieties of trout. They are still uned- 
ucated, eager for the fly ; a number six 
or eight gray professor or brown Mont- 
real proved the most killing. . The 
father of all the Pacific trout, the black- 
spotted or “cut-throat” (Sa/mo mykiss), 
with the scarlet splotch on his lower 
jaw, was most in evidence. With long, 
symmetrical body .and graduated black 
spots on his burnished sides, he is a 
brave, dashing fighter, often leaping 
salmon-like many times from the water 
before he can be brought to creel. We 
found him feeding in the open riffs, or 
rising on the clear surface of some sun- 
lit pool. “The pleasantest angling is to 
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see the fish cut with her golden oars the 
silver stream.” 

Our dainty Eastern trout, with brill- 
iant red spots and_ short, thick-set 
body, had hardly become accustomed to 
the change from grass-edged streams 
and sheltered pools, to the fierce strug- 
gle for existence in this fire-bound river. 
The glint of his white-edged fins be- 
trayed him swaying in the eddies at the 
foot of some big rock or hidden in the 
shade of an overhanging bank, thereby 
offering a direct contrast to his more 
aggressive Western cousin. 

The California rainbow trout proved 
true to his reputation, as absolutely ec- 
centric and uncertain, sometimes greed- 
ily taking a fly, and again refusing to be 
tempted by the most brilliant array of a 
carefully stocked book. During several 
days’ fishing we l--nded some small ones, 
none weighing over two pounds, although 
they are said to have outstripped the 
other varieties in rapidity of growth, and 
tales were told of four-pounders landed 
by more favored anglers. 

A heavy splash, a ray of silvery light, 
and with lengthened line the fly was 
carefully dropped on the surface of a 
swirling pool, edged with water-plants 
and tangled grasses, where the current 
had gullied out deep holes around the 
big bowlders ; a rise, a strike—now for 
a fight. 

Long dashes down stream taxed my 
unsteady footing; the sharp click and 
whirr of the reel resounded in desperate 
efforts to hold him somewhat in check ; 
another headlong dash, then a vicious 
bulldog shake of the head as he sawed 
back and forth across the rocks. Every 
wile inherited from generations of wily 
ancestors was tried until, in a moment 
of exhaustion, the net was slipped under 
him. Wading ashore with my prize, I 
had barely time to notice his size—a 
good four-pounder, and unusual mark- 
ings, large yellow spots encircled by 
black, with great brilliancy of iridescent 
color—when back he flopped into the 
water and was gone. However, I took 
afterward several of the same variety, 
known in the Park as the Von Baer 
trout, and which I have since found to 
be the Salmo fario, the veritable trout 
of Izaak Walton. 

So, on down the stream, careful plac- 
ing of the fly and changing of the feath- 
ers brought different varieties to the 
surface. One other fish proved a com- 
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plete surprise. He was of silvery gray 
color, covered with small black cres- 
cents. Some of the Park fishermen 
called him a Norwegian trout ; others, 
the Loch Leven. Any country might 
be proud to claim him, with his harmo- 
nious proportions, game fighting qual- 
ities and endurance. 

As the river had worn a pathway 
around the formation much too deep for 
wading, I climbed around the edge, past 
its heated springs and over its mosaic 
paving, and was seldom disappointed in 
coaxing’ a rise where the hot sulphur- 
tainted streams dripped into the water 
of the Fire Hole. 

When my creel became uncomfortably 
heavy, and square spotted tails began 
to overlap its edge, I waded ashore to 
look at mycatch. Fortunately my boots 
were heavy, for the bank was honey- 
combed with miniature geysers and 
mud-pots, bubbling and sputtering in 
wicked imitation of their bigger sisters. 
My last captive being still on my line, 
I swung it from the river into a gey- 
ser cone. Unprepared for the tem- 
perature, my return cast brought out 
only a hook with skull and backbone 
attached ; the flesh had instantly boiled 
off. 

Cautiously picking his way across the 
steaming fissures, appeared the pictur- 
esque figure of an old “puncher” friend 
from Colorado, clothed in the regulation 
blue jeans, flannel shirt, and sombrero, 
that showed signs of untiring duty in 
sun and rain. Under the drooping brim 
twinkled a pair of questioning, merry, 
blue eyes above a scraggy growth of 
reddish brown beard. 

“Thought it was you, from t’other 
side,” he said. ‘Come across the river 
to see ye. Had nothin’ to do this sum- 
mer, so me anda friend took our cayuses 
and comed up here to see these geysers 
and fountains and things that folks talk 
about. But I’m going back now to God’s 
country, and I’m glad to get away from 
all these Devil’s works.” 

Surfeited with success, I unjointed my 
much tried and highly prized Mitchell 
rod, a veritable Japanese j7njutsu, “ to 
conquer by yielding,” among fly-rods. 
It can never more be duplicated, now 
that the master who engrafted his love 
of stream, of woods, of trout, into the 
rod he fashioned, has passed from sight 
around the bend of life’s stream, beyond 
which we cannot follow him. 
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HITHER shall I 
advise the 
river-haunting, 
water - loving 

~ youth of America, bent on seeing 

Europe, to go? ToHolland? To 

the land of the heron and the 
water-lily, the land of the silent high- 
ways? The very namesmacks of kindly 
associations, of ancient ties, and of 
kindred institutions. There, by the 
union of the seven states, the federal in- 
stitution was first evolved, and there 
may be traced the origin of many of 
the marked traits of the American of 
to-day. 

To the waterways of Holland then be 
it! Not in the spirit of those who 
would fain swing round the world in a 
palace-car at sixty miles by the hour, 
and flash through four historic cities 
between four consecutive meals; but 
patiently and quietly, as the manner of 
the country is ; studiously, as is its ne- 
cessity, and thence profitably, as should 
be desired. 

Follow this advice and you willreturn 
with the infinite satisfaction of having 
made the most interesting, the quaint- 
est, the most original and the most 
picturesque corner of Europe your own 
possession for ever; instead of bring- 
ing back but fleeting and jumbled im- 
pressions, mere flashes on the memory, 
blurred, confused and mystified, requir- 
ing an effort to piece together and lo- 
calize. More than that; you will re- 
turn with a tranquilized mind ; with an 
understanding enlightened on many a 
curious social problem ; with nerves re- 
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stored totheir normal tone ; with bodies 
invigorated by days of pleasant sun- 
shine and healthy outdoor exercise, and 
with a fund of indelible reminiscence 
which will lighten the toil of many a 
plodding day, and afford graphic mate- 
rial for the chat of many a social night. 

And must one perforce go by water? 
No! there is variety to suit all tastes. 
You can see it best from the silent high- 
ways. You can see it also by road, 
either on foot or on bicycle, for every 
waterway is margined by brick-covered, 
tree-shaded roads ; or you can see it by 
the rail and steam trams, which thread 
the country through and through. 

Of all these ways commend me to 
the water ; it is the natural element of 
the country, on 
which has 
grown up its 
history ; it ex- 
hibits its singu- 
lar modes of life; 
it connects its 
historicsitesand 
it tells the story 
of its trials and 
triumphs as no 
other route 
does; it is free, 
it is cheap, it is 
healthful, and it 
is picturesque ; 
and you can see 
all the best by a 
water circle of 
little over one 
hundred miles. 

Let us select one route out of several, 
making Rotterdam our point of depart- 
ure and return ; it shall be comprehen- 
sive and various in the interests which 
are enfolded in its circle and have an 
unbroken waterway; for who would 
really see Holland must court her 
beauties on the water. Lie up by 
the shaded banks of the Maas, in 
the pool above Rotterdam, at sunset, 
when the tide turns inward, and see her 
multitude of craft of every form and 
color unfold their sails and drop up the 
golden-bathed pathway to the Rhine, 
and you will have spread before you a 
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feast of color such 
as it is given to but 
few places to im- 
part. 

Drop down on 
the morning tide 
to Vlaardingen, to 
see its herring-fleet 
turn out of their 
narrow haven one 
by one, and you 
will watch a pro- 
cession to fill your 
artistic soul with 
gladness. Moor 
your skiff under 
the friendly shade 
of the willow- 
margined Schie, in 
the reach below 
Delft, and watch 














the outline of its 

lovely spires dark- 

en and lose their 

details in the glittering gray of night, 
whilst the silvery tones of its chimes 
float down the evening breeze, and 
you will see “a thing of beauty” which 
will, indeed, be “a joy for ever.” 

Sail up the Kade above Delftshaven 
with the rising sun, where the railway 
compels a congregation of boats, and 
you will see such a mirror of the re- 
flective power of water, such a framed 
glory of rippleless color, as never entered 
into the mind of artist to conceive. 

Paddle through the elm-bordered ca- 
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nals of her cities, where every street is 
a waterway and you are hemmed in on 
every side by the long-since past ; where 
the water-gates of the citizens’ houses 
come down to meet you, where nosound 
of rattling wheels jars the drowsy plash- 
ing of your oars; yet where all is life, 
where the gardener plies his craft in his 
heavily laden punt, where the milk- 
man glides by with his burnished cans 
of glittering brass, where the deft maid, 
clean as a new pin and industrious as 
an ant, polishes and repolishes the side- 
walk innocent of 
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spot or blemish; 
| and you will see 
| cities and glories 
beside which the 
vaunted Venice is 
neither picturesque 
nor pleasant. 

And to do this is 
all so easy: cross the 
river at Rotterdam, 
exactly opposite the 
quay whereon the 
English (Harwich) 
‘boat will have 
| ‘landed you, and 
there you will find 
“The Maas _ Boat 
and Sailing Club,” 
which will supply 
your every want; its 
English-speaking 
officers will, most 
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courteously, supply you with all local 
details, and its rooms will be for youa 
charming rendezvous. 

Having so equipped ourselves, let us, 
this early forenoon, take a stroll in our 
boat, to use a misnomer, through the 
waterways of Rotterdam itself. And see 
yonder, at our boat’s nose, as we step 
aboard at the Haringvliet quay, across 
where the Wijnhavenand Scheepmakers 
part, is the wholesale fruit market. Was 
ever such a market as that designed ? 
Surely not! It is one of those products of 
time which grow ; they are not designed. 
Here, stern by stern, are gathered, in 
gay barges of every pattern, round its 
horseshoe-shaped jetty, all the fruits of 
the earth in due season—apples, basket 
above basket, of every hue in the paint- 
er’s palette, cast their fragrance through 
all the adjacent air; huge precipices of 
celery, glittering like sheeny bayonets, 
make the fluttered water live. This 
barge comes laden with the pale green 
lettuce, that with the gorgeous flame of 
the fresh-drawn carrot, and over and 
amongst them all the tawny tan-dyed sail 
tones down the tints, and the busy throng 
of buyers and of sellers make merry 
music. But where is the coarse sound 
of the irascible carman, haggling and 
twisting his heavy horse? Not here! 
His place is taken bythe fringing fleet 
of lesser boats, squeezing and creeping 
so quietly betwixt their taller neigh- 
bors. These luscious treasures are in 
the main transferred, for most of the 
unloading in Rotterdam is transhipping 
out of the ship into the lighter, out of 
the lighter into the punt ; ¢>-runs the 
roll of traffic ir tiis land 94... “sways. 

But let us away up th’/ old haven, 
aforetime the home of the ship-builders, 
‘whose marks it bears, into the greater 
Leuve Haven, the Broadway of Rot- 
terdam’s traffic. See here whole serried 
rows of broad-sterned craft, whose titles 
are the nomenclature of hundreds of 
miles of the Rhine, packed to the water’s 
edge with the fragrant hay of half of 
the countryside; with rye from the 
Baltic, with oak billets from the Black- 
Forest, and with merchandise as various 
as its destinations are numerous. Andso 
picking our way, we come erelong to 
the fish market, where lie still stranger 
craft; some carrying you back to the 
age of the mythical “ Viking,” others 
as widely separated as if from other 
nations, yet all gathered from the neigh- 
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boring Zuyder Zee or German Ocean. 
Their finny tribes, their sunburnt sailors, 
the busy throng of buyers, in coif and 
cape, have inspired the pencil of almost 
every master of the Holland school of 
painting, whose masterpieces may be 
found the world over. 

Enticing though this scene be, we will 
not linger here, but again on down the 
Blaak ; and leaving still many a quaint 
side-water running in and out the oldest- 
fashioned corners of this old city, a very 
oasis for the painter, we will pass down 
into the Maas itself, for itis market day, 
and we shall see there fresh evidence 
of this great water traffic. 

Here, by the riverside, are already 
whole regiments of early river steamers, 
gay with color and flashing their pen- 
nants in the tide ; from above, from be- 
low, from far, from near, they come; 
from Dort, from Briel, from Frankfort, 
discharging their living cargoes, human 
and bovine; the glittering helmeted 
head-dressed, farmers’ wives, and the 
sombre-attired farmer, with his red-tas- 
seled green bag of samples, from every 
boat, and the sleek oxen these verdant 
plains so freely fatten, and sheep by 
hundreds for transfer to the English 
boats. , 

So down the .laas we drift, passing 
now a spice-laden merchantman from 
Java; * adusky coal-ship from the 
Tyne  2re an East Indian with rice, 
there awhristiania bark leaving behind 
the pleasant odor of the fresh-sawn pine 
or the stronger trail of codfish dried in 
the tropical summer of the land of the 
midnight sun. 

This by no means exhausts our morn- 
ing, much less one day. We will turn 
out of the Maas here, behind this island 
estuary ; and spread before us is that 
haven, so little and so unaccountably 
little visited by Americans, from whence 
the Speedwell sailed with the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the never to be forgotten 
1620. We can land on the very steps 
from which they stepped on board; we 
can sit upon the low-coped wall on which 
they gathered, and yonder, opposite, the 
open door displays, in the morning sun, © 
the pulpit from which good Pastor Rob- 


inson preached the last of his exhorta- 


tions ere they sailed. 

On through the gates we pass, and yon- 
der, standing clear-cut in the sky-line, 
is Schiedam, with its multitude of gaunt 
windmills crushing the rye which its 
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hundreds of distilleries will convert into 
the comforting schnapps of commerce. 

So on and on we glide through mile 
upon mile of pasture, dotted with count- 
less multitudes of Holland’s pride, its 
shapely oxen; black and white, black 
and white, and ever black and white to 
the thousandth, and the ten thousandth: 
indeed all animated nature is black and 
white. The ox is black and white, the 
farmer’s black clothes are relieved by 
his whitened wooden shoes and spotless 
white shirt ; his dog is black and white, 
his pigs are black and white ; his goat, 
that constant companion of his cows, 1s 
black and white ; his cocks and hens are 
black and white, his rabbits, as fanciers 
know, are black and white. The very 
birds of the air join in this symphony 
of black and white; the skimming 
swallow, spreading his tail on the turn 
and showing his breast as he rises, is 
black and white; the pewits, settling 
in flocks, flap their lazy wings of black 
and white ; the chattering magpies, ever 
in couples, for chatter sake I doubt not, 
are black and white; whilst the never- 
absent wagtail flicks his restless plumage 
in the black and white unison. 

And so we come, passing full many 
a laden craft, to Delft, the city of the 
potter, and to the palace, or what was 
such, of William the Silent, that Prince 
of Orange, the Father of his country, 
revered by every son of its soil, who 
was foully done to death there by the 
assassin’s bullet three hundred years 
agone. Little seems altered since that 
day in this quaint, pleasant, quiet town, 
the very paradise of contemplative en- 
joyment. Still even here that shrewd 
business sense which is so character- 
istically joined with simple*habits in 
this people may be seen ; forwhilst at 
this end of the town we are back in the 
middle ages, and in its spacious Market 
Square, with its antique stadhuis at one 
end and its magnificent church at the 
other, might expect to see, and see only, 
the mailed soldiers who fought and con- 
quered liberty for their country from the 
fierce Spaniard; yet but turn to the 
other end of the town and there we are 
in the middle of the coming century ; 
for there is a Yeast and spirit distillery 
carried on on the profit-sharing system ; 
where owner and operator divide the 
result of the year’s working in strictly 
ascertained and previously agreed pro- 
portions ; where the workmen and the 


owner live, each in houses erected at 
the expense of the capital, in a park laid 
out and maintained at the common ex- 
pense, with band-stand, concert - hall, 
café and theatre, for which the men, 
amongst themselves, find the perform. 
ers. A very “pleasaunce ” to look upon, 
and a solution not to be overlooked by 
the most casual visitor, of one of the 
knottiest and most difficult questions of 
the coming age. 

And so soon as needs be, or as late, 
for we are our own masters—and though 
tide and train wait for no man, our boat 
will— we can go on to the Hague 
through one of the most charming 
canals the whole world can show. We 
can stroll through its Paris-like streets 
with all their modern airs, or through 
its old-time prison with the chains and 
torture implements of the Inquisition ; 
we can pass the pleasant hours in its 
galleries of pictures and of rich and 
artistic plate ; see its masterpieces of 
home art; inspect its stadhuis and its 
library; drink in the beauties of its 
lovely Vijver and, by contrast, take a 
stroll down its famous avenue to Sche- 
veningen, its seaside Newport. 

Nor need we end our journey here. 
Famed Leyden, Leyden of the siege, 
Leyden of the school of Grotius and of 
Linnzus, Leyden the haunt of Rem- 
brandt, lies almost within sight ; with 
Haarlem of the hyacinth and the tulip, 
Haarlem of the water-gate, yonder ; 
but a half-way house to Amsterdam, 
the second Jerusalem of the Jews these 
three hundred years past, Amsterdam 
the home of the arts, the very Mecca of 
the antiquarian and the archeologist ; 
which, in its turn,is but the halting-place 
for Utrecht, with its world-famed ca- 
thedral, its as widely famed velvets, 
and its mall; and there still remains 
the wondrous colored glass of Gouda, 
ere Rotterdam is reached again. 

Surely such cities, the very mention 
of whose names stirs the imagination, 
seen as they can be, and at their best, 
only, from the waterways, justify the ad- 
vice that to Holland you should go, 
and the muse of Holland woo, upon the 
silent highways of her waters. 

No country in the world affords such 
material contrasts to the United States 
as Holland. In the States the basis of 
all riches is nature. Holland owes all 
hers to man. America has mountains 
with minerals of a purity and in quan- 
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tities unequaled in the world; forests 
which contain the noblest and most va- 
ried products ; a natural soil, fertile be- 
yond the dreams of an earthly paradise; 
rolling prairies, the home of countless 
herds, and a system of rivers giving ac- 
cess and working power beyond exam- 
ple. No blessing which the Almighty, 
working through the laws of nature, 
could furnish, is wanting. Nothing 
which thewit of man can conceive or the 
nature of man require is lacking. Tickle 
the land with a hoe, and it laughs a har- 
vest. Delve intothe merest rim of its met- 
alliferous stores, and they are changed 
in a moment from inanimate clods to a 
heat-producing power. Turn into the 
boundless pastures the quickly multi- 
plying flocks, and nature covers them 
with her warmth - producing mantle. 
The balmy sunshine is turned to golden 
corn, and, in no figurative sense, the 
clouds drop fatness on this favored land. 
Holland, on the other hand, has no 
natural products ; it has no coal, no iron, 
no copper, no minerals whatever; no 
stone, no wood; but few natural rivers, 
and those a perpetual menace to its 
safety ; no water-power, and no natural 
soil. Nature created it but an estuary of 
sand, the mere débris of other lands, 
brought down on the flood, or cast up 
by the sea; a wilderness of barren, tidal 
swamps; a country of ground-up peb- 
bles and water, with the water origi- 
nally on top. Man has made it a coun- 
try; man has chained the winds of 
heaven and anchored the waters ; man 
by his ceaseless labor, through centuries, 
has fought ‘back the angry sea and 
curbed the swollen flood ; man has con- 
verted this wilderness of the sea-gull 
and of barren waters, into a flowering 
Eden, and on it maintains a population 
proportionably greater, and, in physical 
conditions, clothed, fed and housed in 
no way inferior to that of the most boun- 
teously favored regions of the States. 
The very sight of this pleasant land 
and its people disposes of ‘the croakers, 
who even now are to be heard lament- 
ing the overcrowding of the great New 
World. Why, Holland could be squeezed 
into the merest corner of the States 
unobserved. It would then scarcely 
be considered entitled to recognition 
as one amongst four thousand coun- 
ties! Given the area, which America 
has; given her natural wealth, which 
Holland has not; given the industry, 
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which both peoples possess, and where 
is the limit to the myriads upon myri- 
ads who may, in the future and as yet 
illimitable ages, enjoy the bounties of 
God beneath the stars and stripes? 

Whereby hangs another lesson of deep 
interest to the American; for this peace- 
ful, plodding, happy, cultivated, numer- 
ous population live and thrive without 
congregating labor into gigantic human 
armies, and without the outlay of vast 
millions of capital. It makes an Ameri- 
can smile tosee the Dutchman’s modes ; 
and it will make him thankful, too, on 
reflection, that the highest social condi- 
tions are not necessarily connected with, 
and inseparable from, labor by the thou- 
sands, dirty cities, smoky factories, and 
the ceaseless whirl of intricate and costly 
machinery. Day after day he may travel 
where appliances are used as primitive 
as those with which the Ark was built 
used by the ship-builder ; used by the 
engineer, whose piles are driven by the 
hand-hauled weight ; used by the mer- 
chant, whose bales are raised by the 
haulage of the horse; used by the 
turner, who twirls his spindle by the ac- 
tion of a springy rod ; used by the very 
thresher, who beats out his corn without 
a flail. 

Yet this vast multitude, on this bar- 
ren sand-floor of a land, made with such 
labor, kept with such watchful expend- 
iture, using such simple expedients, 
working almost single-handed, can and 
does win from the elements an ample 
competence, can and does pass from the 
cradle to the grave without an anxiety, 
leaving a cherry-cheeked, robust poster- 
ity behind, without a thought but that 
they will, in like manner, by like indus- 
try, earn a like reward. 

To the American, with boundless 
scope, yet worried with big city prob- 
lems and apprehensive that congestion 
in cities and the aggregation of traders 
are becoming necessary to social salva- 
tion, necessary even to the getting of 
daily bread, Holland offers a cheering 
contrast and comforting example. 

But, one may be tempted to ask, are 
these people so happy, so healthy and 
so cultured? It is difficult to reply on 
paper; one must see them to judge. But 
there are tests; at least we can ask by 
what are these attributes to be judged. 
Is culture to be judged by the desire 
for and the possession of education in 
all its grades? Then every village in 
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Holland bespeaks it. Is it by the pos- 
session and appreciation of the triumphs 
of art? Then the well-filled galleries 
of Amsterdam, of Rotterdam, of the 
Hague, and many another, proclaim it as 
from the housetops. Is it in the culti- 
ration of music? Then will the so- 
journer note the universal prevalence 
of finished execution, even amongst 
the hardest working strata of the popu- 
lation. Is it in the appreciation of the 
nobility of its ancestral national strug- 
gles? Then every public square gives 
evidence of the pride, and just pride, in 
which the martyrs and heroes of old are 
held. Is it in the cultivation of the 
beautiful in flowers? Then is it not 
the birthplace of the artistic gardener. 

Nor has toil obliterated even the out- 
ward and visible signs of happiness. 
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No people, not even the versatile and 
impulsive Frenchmen, can compare 
with the Hollanders. Given an hour of 
leisure, and no people in the world are 
so readily and demonstratively happy 
as the Hollanders. See them, male and 
female, after business, even on the 
nights when the weather does not lend 
itself to hilarity, and you will see and 
hear a people who sing and dance in 
the public streets, as if the world con- 
tained no past of toil, and no future of 
care. They throw off the troubles of 


the world, if there be such indeed for 
them, as a duck throws off water; and 
far into the night the innocent revel 
and the social laugh are heard in all the 
great cities; not the roystering of in- 
flamed and inebriated sots, but the pure 
ebullition of hearty, healthy happiness. 
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EADER, you know 
that feeling! It 
comes with the 
opening buds, with 
the damp, perfumed 
air ; when the soil of 
a new-thawed land is 
reeking with cold 
moisture; when 

every wee water-course seems. to 
snicker gleefully as it romps along 
bound on business brookward. I have 
felt it every spring since I was big 
enough to scramble out after falling in 
—season after season it has attacked 
me with more irresistible power — it 
means fishin’—trout-fishin’ preferred. 
My last attack of it developed last 
spring. For about a week I was rest- 
less, and had but half a heart for work. 


For the time being I was supposed to . 


cast up figures—I’d a deal sooner cag 
out devils and take the chances. Te 
only kind of casting I’m any good at 
must have water in the foreground. 

When the attack had reached acritical 
stage my official usefulness was too 
vague to be defined. Office walls be- 
came grim boundaries of a dungeon 
cell; books, figures and penwork were 
cunningly devised instruments of tort- 
ure. My soul rebelled against confine- 
ment and my heart pined for the tinkling 
song of a good trout-stream. . 


By Ed. W. Sandys. 


Finally I became desperate, and when 
one morning I picked up a penholder 
and distinctly saw it sprout in my hand 
toa nine-foot wand with rings on it, I 
knew that a crisis was near, 

I turned where I stood and completed 
the arm movement of as nice a cast 
as manever made, The imaginary fly 
just kissed the foam in the lee of an old 
book on the floor, and I'd have had him 
in a moment—but ! ‘ 

A low chuckle from my rear warned 
me that a foe was afoot, and I spun 
around and faced the intruder. Any- 
body of importance? Waz-al, no; that 
is, only just the boss, and a few other 
things not healthy to tamper with. 

The chief is a thorough sportsman, 
and his black eyes twinkled mischiev- 
ously as he inquired : 

“ Now, whatkind of tomfoolery is this?” 

“Oh! a touch of cramp, that’s all.” 

“ Young man, the Lord hateth a liar.” 

“Yes, and the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver—especially of rest to the weary.” 

“Umph! Now see here: I've been 
watching your symptoms during the 
past week. You need not explain, 
You've simply mixed things so that 
it’s less trouble to throw them away 
than to attempt to straighten them out. 
One artist told me only yesterday that 
you had deliberately ordered a full page, 
long primer wash, whatever the mis- 
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chief you meant by it. You'll get killed 
if you keep on, and we have figured 
that it will be safer, less expensive, and 
better for all concerned to let you go 
for a trip, than to bury you. I know 
all about that arm of yours—there was, 
or should have been, a big trout behind 
that book.” 

Then he added in a more serious 
strain: “ No long trips just at present. 
You know how the work stands. I 
cannot even get away for three days on 
preserved water, but if the remainder 
of this week will benefit your arm, I 
am not anxious to set eyes on you again 
before Monday morning. I am also 
suffering from sore throat, understand ?” 

I understood! Trout’s.bully for sore 
throat, so I lingered not upon the order 
of my migration but fled northward by 
the first available train. Fast as I 
traveled, my telegram to friend B ’ 
who dwelt in little Megantic village, was 
in his hands ere I had got well clear of 
Gotham, and I knew that he would have 
everything ready. B—— had lived 
in the village for only a couple of 
months; but he knew of a guide 
who was familiar with lakes Megantic 
and Spider, the preserved and open 
waters, and every tributary stream in 
the district. 

The trip was a long one and to a cer- 
tain extent wearisome, but I had just 
time enough for it, and I wanted to 
satisfy a long-unsatisfied curiosity con- 
cerning the trout of the Quebec side of 
the Boundary Mountains. 

When I finally reached Megantic 
station it seemed to be merely a little 
hole cut in the woods, and the hour 
was early—most infernally early. The 
last stage of the journey was via a train 
that had never been accustomed to 
fashionable society. It seemed to shun 
evefy place where anybody lived, and 
literally took to the woods. It was a 
train of events, and the events seemed 
not to know each other very well; it 
also appeared to suffer from spinal men- 
ingitis, and for ten minutes after I left 
it I feared that the disease was conta- 
gious. 

The light was about as cheerful as 
the inside of an ink-bottle, and I moved 
very carefully over a very rough plat- 
form toward a half-defined structure, 
which proved to be the station. A 
faint light reddened a small window, 
and I concluded that near the light 
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would be whatever human life might 
flourish in the vicinity. 

As I worked forward, feeling a dozen 
uncanny things in as many yards, a 
voice sung out: “That you tumblin’ 
‘round out there?” The voice was en- 
couraging, for it surely belonged to 
B , so I replied: “Turn a lantern 
this way, you old duffer. I’ve barked 
my shins on every box and trunk you've 
got. This is the dodrattest place I ever 
struck !” 

Then he came with a light and pulled 
me out of the deadly embrace of acord- 
binder, or something of that kind, which ~ 
had been left by a freight. Inside the 
little station-house was not so bad, The 
young man in charge was smart and 
very obliging ; he had let B snooze 
most of the night on his lounge while 
he busied himself with reports and mes- 
sages, and he insisted that we should 
make ourselves at home until daybreak. 
He cheerfully accepted a couple of ci- 
gars, but declined the flask,on the plea 
that he never indulged while on deck. 

When, at last, a gray half-light hinted 
that outer darkness was not necessarily 
permanent, we pulled ourselves together 
and stepped outside. The air was grand, 
and the day promised to be beautiful. As 
the heavenly bonfire was already flaring 
in the east, we decided to witness the 
novelty of asunrise. The performance 
came off as advertised, was duly wit- 
nessed, and proved to be one of the 
most gorgeous spectacular affairs I had 
ever seen. With the sun rose a sharp 
breeze, and we lingered awhile to enjoy 
the view of the broad, b!..e lake shaking 
off its sheets of mist, preparatory to ris- 
ing for the day. We then sought the 
one small, frame hotel of the place. 

A strapping young fellow who com- 
bined the offices of hotel manager, bar- 
tender and general information bureau, 
informed us that we could have break- 
fastin half an hour ; that a little steamer 
which made two trips daily from end to 
end of the lake, would be at the pier 
when we were ready, and that, at the 
head of Megantic, we would find trout 
—“thousands of ’em, and big ’uns, too.” 

This was cheering news, though I had 
doubts about the “ big uns ;” so we pre- 
pared to feed. We got only a trifle be- 
yond the preparatory stage; for the 
breakfast—ye gods, the breakfast ! 

Therg was moss on the north side of 
the chunk of greasy pork, the potatoes 
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were sadly in need of underdraining, 
while the venerable eggs were entitled 
to a thirty-yard limit of respect. How- 
ever, there seemed to be some wheat in 
the bread and a faint yellow taste to the 
tea, so these served as handy fillers. 

At eight o’clock we carried our traps 
and lunch down to the pier, and waited 
for the little steamer. ‘The breeze, 
meanwhile, had freshened into a re- 
spectable blow, and a big, white-whisk- 
ered sea rolled in and thumped and 
growled among the piles under us. 
When our craft at last appeared she 
was enveloped in snowy spume, and 
rolled so in the trough that she stood 
a glorious chance of turning turtle before 
she made the wharf. 

At last she staggered in, her nose was 
turned against the seas, and, after con- 
siderable manceuvering, we managed to 
jump aboard. Then she painfully clawed 
off shore to a distance of perhaps three 
hundred yards, She was home-built, 
tubby, and amazingly top-heavy, but 
she had plenty of power, and was steady 
enough while head to sea, But when 
the skipper turned her up the lake and 
into the trough her behavior was simply 
atrocious, 


During the first mile she rolled so 
enthusiastically that once or twice I 
involuntarily measured the distance to 
shore with my eye, and calculated just 
how wet and cold I could get while 


making it. B—— muttered something 
which sounded like Zulu, but close ob- 
servation revealed the fact that the 
clucking was produced by liquid pass- 
ing through a metal tube. 

“What's the matter with you—feel 
squeamish ?” 

“Yep; [’ma poor sailor.” 

“Me, too!” and the comforter was 
passed over and made to cluck like a sit- 
ting-hen. In time we reached smoother 
water, and after rounding a rugged 
point obtained a full view of the head 
of the lake. The picture was very ef- 
fective. The shores were high and 
densely forested, rising in great rounded 
masses of green, behind which towered 
the sterner outlines of the Boundary 
Mountains, marking the line between 
Maine and Quebec. 

Lake Megantic is about twelve miles 
long, irregular in shape, its greatest 
breadth being perhaps three miles, On 
the west side are Megantic Moyntains, 
and these, with the Boundary range, 
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the billowy curves of forest, the rocks 
and shadows, and the heaving expanse 
of dark blue, white-capped water, form 
about as attractive a combination as can 
be made without introducing the prand 
or savage, 

At last we lay alongside another 
pier ; our voyage was completed, and 
our traps were soon ashore. Nearby 
Was a small house, on the opposite side 
of the lake stood a mill and a few cot- 
tages, and a short distance from them, 
were the Lower Spider and Arnold 
rivers and the territory of the Meyantic 
Fish and Game Club. 

B—— was anxious about the man who 
was to guide us, and started for the house 
to make inquiries, Trouble began at the 
door. Madame was fair, fat, and forty, 
but she “no spik zee Eengleesh,” and 
we couldn't parly-voo worth shucks. 
Both sides did their best and volleyed 
away blindly, and at last, mercifully, a 
hulking hanger-on of a man appeared 
who could understand us. 

From him we learned that the desired 
guide “vas ovaire tu Spidaire fur tew, 
tree day,” that we could put “ip at the 
house that night, and kat he knew 
“vaire dey vere—zee trout,” and would 
guide us at once to “zee Vest Branch,” 
B—— had heard about the West Branch, 
so we started forthwith, 

We reached the stream after a tramp 
of four miles, and a glance at it showed 
it to be a fair type of the ordinary trout- 
brook, A winding torrent a few yards 
wide, broken with small rapids, and 
here and there broadening into fair- 
sized pools. Not a bad stream, though 
on the small side, and it looked de- 
cidedly trouty. 

Upon either side the forest stood like 
a living wall, but there was not much 
scrub, and it seemed quite possible to 
fish most of the water dry-footed. I 
decided to wade, but could not help see- 
ing that the nature of the banks did 
not demand this. In such water, fish 
are too easily got at, and it would not 
have been surprising had the catch fallen 
short of expectations. Later develop- 
ments proved that there were plenty of 
trout, but they ran small. 

Tackle was soon prepared and we 
proceeded to business, Our guide was 
ready first, as his outfit consisted of the 
old-time club and string. He began 
lashing the water as though he had a 
personal grudge against it. B had 
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never caught a trout, but he soon caught 
‘the hang of the thing, if nothing more, 
and whipped, away like a good ’un. A 
few moments’ trial showed that the fish 
‘were in rare good biting mood, and we 
took small fry very rapidly, 
“Our unsophisticated guide rushed 
ahead and fishe@ pool after pool before 
we reached them, but after watching 
his methods fer a short time, I concluded 
that he knew no better and would do 
little harmfso said nothing and let him 
work well up stream followed by B ; 

In time they vanished from sight, 
and I sat down to smoke until the fish 
got over their scare, Then by working 
carefully, each pool well repaid a trial, 
though fish ranging slightly above a 
quarter of a pound were the heaviest 
that rose. Once, at a dark, deep pool, 
I changed from fly to the old reliable 
fat-pork body, wingless, rigging the 
bait on a small hook A good one 
might possibly be lurking im the shad- 
ows, but several taken in rapid succes- 
sion proved no larger than the others, so 
the fly was resumed. 

I had plenty of sport, such*ds it was, 
and eventually overtook the guide at a 
big pool, above which a tree had fallen 


across the stream, forming a solid dam. 
Over this the water fell in a foamy cur- 


tain. The guide showed me five fair- 
sized fish, weighing nearly half a pound 
apiece; and before moving on, he de- 
clared that he had got’em all. I thought 
differently, and after giving him time 
to get out of sight, refilled my pipe and 
set to work, 

It was ‘a pretty spot, the pool being 
about twenty yards across and perhaps 
sixfeet deep. I made a hurried estimate 
of its depth later, but am not positive 
regarding tWe exact figure. The guide's 
statement—as guide’s statements some- 
times are—was shy of the truth. There 
were lots of fish in that pool, and before 
B—— and the guide returned I had 
taken sixteen between a quarter and a 
half pound in weight. 

The last cast was the grand feature of 
the day, for I accidentally cast myself 
into the pool with. a sounding chug, 
which with my efforts.to get out quickly, 
effectually settled the fishing for the 
time. Considering the tree, the débris 
lodged above it, and the somewhat 
jerky remarks I made, the West Branch 
was probably the most thoroughly 
dammed trout-water in Quebec. The 
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law forbids the use of explosives while 
fishing, but I felt like an outlaw for at 
least ten minutes. 

As I was wet through we started for 
the cabin with the best foot foremost. 
The total catch numbered eighty odd, 
the heaviest weighing scant half-pound, 
and in addition to these we had released 
quite a number that were too small. 

After reaching the cabin, madame 
got us up a capital dinner, and the way 
trout disappeared was a caution to see. 

Next morning we were ready to try 
the Annance river. A man appeared 
upon the scene and offered to drive us 
up the Annance for a few miles. His 
offer was promptly accepted, and we 
were soon bowling along behind a fleet 
French-Canadian pony. The road was 
excellent, and we reached our destina- 
tion in a brief time. 

The Annance proved to be a much 
larger stream than the Branch, and it 
was full of small trout. We fished 
steadily for three hours, taking plenty 
of fish slightly heavier than the average 
of those taken from the Branch, I 
found a long, very deep pool, with a 
ripple at each end of it, and felt that 
this was the place for a really large fish. 
I worked over it thoroughly, and took 
half a dozen fac-similes of the captives 
in my creel. 

There was clearly nothing larger 
than half a pound in it, and just as I 
made up my mind to this, a rustling 
sounded in some tall weeds a few yards 
away, From the lush green cover crept 
two wee, black-eyed French-Canadian 
girls, brown as nuts and shy as fawns. 
The younger of the pair wasn’t bigger 
than a minute, and the elder had barely 
thirty seconds the best of her. She 
carried a short sapling to which was 
affixed a few feet of fine line and a hook 
baited with a bit of pork-fat. They 
halted abruptly when they saw me, 
but as I smiled benignly they flashed 
glances of swift, half-scared, half-merry 
intelligence, and bowed gravely, and 
whispered “ Bon jour, A’steu,” 

The elf with the tackle dropped her 
hook into the water, and the pair 
squatted side by'side like a couple of 
turtles on a log. But only for a moment. 
A sharp squeal ripped the silence, and 
the maiden with the rod leaped to her 
bare, brown feet, and struggled bravely 
with something which churned the 
water into hurrying ripples. The girl’s 
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small arms were sturdy, and the rough 
rod was stiff, and ina few seconds some- 
thing described a gleaming arch above 
her head and struck the earth the 
length of the line behind her with a 
sounding spat. 

I could hear a vigorous flip-flopping 
going on beyond the weeds, and I knew 
the captive was a trout, and a whacking 
big one at that. It wasa beauty, a full 
pound in weight, and that little French 
witch had snaked it out before my eyes. 
The two girls fell on it with true French 
nervousness, and squealed and jabbered 
to each other like a couple of crazy 
guinea-hens. 

They never took the fish off the hook 
—the larger girl fumbled it up in her 
very brief garment, the smaller girl 
seized the rod, the pair of them glanced 
apprehensively at me, then they put for 
home like a tandem team, held together 
by the short line. For a moment I 
could hear the rapid pat-pat of four 
small feet smiting the path as fast as 
their owners could swing them; then 
silence fell, and I brooded over the un- 
certainty of earthly things. 


Later on I found B taking small 


ones from another pool, and upon look- 
ing down into the depths I spied a big 
trout lying at the bottom. To change 
from fly to bait was the work of a few 
seconds; but just then our nefarious 
guide happened along and plumped in 


his bit of pork. Immediately after, he 
gave a wild heave at his rod, and up 
shot the trout. It hissed through the 
air, then the hook tore out, and the fish 
fell right beside me. The guide yelled 
and swore, and made desperate grabs at 
it, but, as usually happens, the fish 
eventually got away. I could have se- 
cured it easily, but there was a chance 
for the guide to fall into the water dur- 
ing the scramble, and I hated to spoil 
sport. 

An hour later, as we were discussing 
the advisability of starting homeward, 
we reached the finest pool of all—long, 
silent, shadowy, with a dome of inter- 
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laced green above and six feet of ice- 
cold water below. The bottom at the 
center of the pool was free of all er 
cumbrances except a bowlder of abouta 
foot in diameter, and close against it lay 
the boss fish of the day. On one side of 
the stream were piled drift and logs left 
by high water, forming a very awkward 
place to cover noiselessly. 

I could see the fish distinctly—could 
see his nose and tail projecting an inch 
beyond either side of the foot-broad 
bowlder ; he weighed a pound at least, 
and I yearned for him. No use trying 
a fly under such conditions, so I looted 
an eye from a dead captive and placed 
it on the hook. NowlI should surely , 
have got that trout, but just as I was,’ 
ready to try, the accursed guide came‘ / 
clambering over the logs with all the 
silent grace of a horse galloping over 
hot-bed sashes. He saw the fish. 

“Begar ! see zat beeg ” and down 
went his hook. The fish took hold at 
once, but as the guide heaved on his 
rod his feet slipped, and he went crash- 
ing through the treacherous brush and 
logs, his feet working well down be- 
tween some boughs. He yelled and 
struggled, but the harder he toiled the 
worse tangled up he got, yet with one 
hand he clung to his tackle. 

At last he managed to regain his feet, 
and found the fish still on the hook, but 
the line was fouled on some roots. The 
trout was only a couple of feet below 
him, so he knelt upon a small log and 
thrist his hand arm’s length into the 
water. At that instant my eye fell 
upon a stout stick projecting handily 
from below his log. Vengeance was 
mine at last! To seize the stick and 
heave smartly on it was the work of 
two seconds. There was a howl of 
terror, a crash, a splash, and two men 
rolled on the ground and laughed till 
their ribs ached, while a third pawed 
and clawed at floating rubbish, and over 
all that pool spread a blue haze of 
French profanity, under cover of which 
“zat beeg feesh” broke away. 
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of Pennsylvania.* 


F a person wishes 
to train for a 
contest of any 
kind he should 
always ask him- 
self the follow- 

ing questions : 
Have I the 
strength of con- 
stitution to en- 
dure a course of 
raining? Do I 
possess the will-power to train faith- 
fally ? What kind of exercise do I need? 
How much do I need? Are there any 
parts of my body which should be 
symmetrically developed prior to going 
into strict training? What is the most 
suitable time for exercising? What 
should be the nature of the contest for 
which I intend to train? Is it possible 
to train for more than one kind of a 
contest at one time? How long will it 
take me to get into condition? What 


dangers am I exposing myself to? How 


can I avoid these? How long will it 
take me to accomplish what I desire? 
Am I addicted to any habit that must 
be given up ? 

Every person who desires to train for 
any contest should at the outset under- 
go a rigid medical examination, so as to 
be sure he is not afflicted with some 
weakness or organic trouble, such as 
heart disease, lung trouble, kidney com- 
plaint, or nervous debility ; and under 
no condition enter a contest of any kind 
unless he is well trained. 

If the foregoing precautions be taken, 
systematic work prescribed, and con- 
scientiously followed, no evil results 
will manifest themselves, and the ath- 
lete will obtain a good, strong, healthy 
constitution, which will be of great 
benefit to him in after life. 

If, on the other hand, he does not 
adhere strictly to the laws governing 
his exercise, he may injure his health 
to such an extent that he will suffer 
ever after. 

Let me warn the athlete who trains 
and dissipates at the same time, not to 


*From the author’s forthcoming book “ Practical 
Training for Contests, for Health and for Pleasure,” 
now in the press of the OUTING Publishing Company. 


do so, because he will break down and 
inevitably be overtaken, sooner or later, 
by disease ; I have seen it happen. But 
I have yet to see or hear of the first 
death which can be traced, directly, to 
the effects of training on any athlete 
who strictly obeyed the laws governing 
a systematic course of training; and this 
statement will carry additional weight 
when I add that I have seen over five 
thousand contests, including running, 
jumping, walking, bicycle riding, hurdle 
racing, putting the shot, throwing the 
hammer, pole vaulting, football games, 
rowing, baseball, tennis, fencing, box- 
ing, cricket, handball and basketball. 

If parents were aware of the true 
causes of disease in their sons, a greater 
number of young men would be allowed 
to train for athletic contests, because 
training has a great tendency to keep 
young men from dissipation and associ- 
ating with immoral companions. 

All athletes who enter a contest, of 
any kind, should remember that the 
brain plays a most important part, and 
those who use their wits in conjunction 
with their muscles and nerves are the 
ones who win. A great deal depends 
upon using one’s wits at the right time ; 
and many a contest is lost because the 
athlete does not grasp his opportunity 
at the proper moment. 

Every athlete who wishes to become 
a champion should have his wits about 
him always, because if he has not he 
will lose many a contest he might other- 
wise have won. Further than tliis, all 
persons who train should do so with an 
unlimited amount of determination or 
“grit” as it is called, for it is the very 
means of grasping a victory from an 
opponent when defeat seems certain. 

The athlete who enters a contest, 
after training faithfully, and who is in 
proper condition, with the determination 
to “door die” is the one who succeeds in 
the great majority of cases, unless he is 
entirely outclassed. No athlete should 
ever allow himself to be influenced by 
what he hears about other competitors 
and their doings. These reports are, 
very frequently, brought to his ears for 
no other reason than to excite him and 
diminish his chances of winning. When 
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competitors or their friends try to 
“rattle” or “ queer” you by talking to 
you, simply come to the conclusion that 
they are afraid of you. No matter what 
happens, keep a cool head. 

Every athlete who trains, no matter 
what the nature of the contest may be, 
should seek to develop every part of his 
body so that he will be symmetrical, 
that is, the muscles of both upper ex- 
tremities should be equal in strength 
and development, as well as those of 
both lower extremities. Those covering 
the chest, abdomen, back and loins, 
should also receive special attention ; 
and the greatest importance should be 
attached to the development of the heart 
and lungs, because “staying” power de- 
pends greatly upon these organs, and 
the more thoroughly they are developed, 
the better will be the endurance. 

The prime object in all contests 
where training is required, is to get the 
athlete into a condition so that his body 
may be able to accomplish a feat which 
calls for all the energy he possesses. In 
other words, it is perfecting the organ- 
ism so as to obtain a high degree of ac- 
tivity and endurance. 

Every athlete, when training, should 


endeavor to acquire a temperament 
which will result in an aptitude pos- 
sessing the power of readily adapting 
itself to changing conditions. 

While an athlete is in training his 
powers of strength and endurance are 
greatly increased; but these begin to 


disappear the moment his training 
ceases, and, after three or four months, 
have disappeared almost entirely, the 
muscles, nerves and lungs retaining a 
small portion of the power gained. 

To keep in condition one must exer- 
cise continually, and after once getting 
into condition the greatest care must be 
used so that the athlete may not over- 
train and become “stale.” The condi- 
tion of an athlete, when training, de- 
pends upon his becoming accustomed 
to exercise; and the class of athletes 
whose occupation calls for a great 
amount of muscular exertion do not 
need such vigorous training as those 
whose occupation calls for little or no 
muscular expenditure. 

The benefits derived from training 
are astonishing when auxiliary condi- 
tions of bathing, diet, rubbing, sleep 
and good ventilation are added. 

A great many athletes imagine they 
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must necessarily lose a certain amount 
of weight when training. This is not 
the case, and frequently only applies to 
athletes who are of a nervous tempera- 
ment, These athletes, as a rule, lose 
afew pounds in weight, usually from six 
to ten, provided they do not possess a 
superabundance of adipose, or fatty, 
tissue, in which case the loss will be 
greater. On the other hand, some ath- 
letes gain in weight when training. 
This is due to the fact that their muscles 
readily assimilate substances from their 
food, which build up muscular tissue. 

All classes of athletes should remem- 
ber that it is of paramount importance 
to keep one’s mind in a tranquil state 
when training for a contest, or during a 
competition of any kind; because the 
nervous disturbances caused by a tur- 
bulent mental condition may so upset 
the whole constitution of the athlete 
that defeat will inevitably follow. A dis- 
turbed mind not only affects the con- 
tracting power of the muscles, but also 
causes the heart-beats to become accel- 
erated and irregular. The lungs feel 
the effects of it, and respiration is by no 
means so rhythmical and perfect. The 
kidneys suffer from mental worry. The 
spinal cord and nerves leading to the 
muscles are so greatly impaired by 
the mental changes which take place, 
that an undue amount of nervous energy 
is wasted, which lessens the athlete’s 
chances of winning to a great extent. 

The consideration of food suitable for 
training will receive due attention in 
the chapter on diet. But no one will 
deny that an increase and an accumula- 
tion of energy results from training 
when a proper regulation of diet is used. 
The idiosyncrasies of each person should 
be respected when prescribing a diet, 
lest more harm than good be done by 
producing an irritable disposition. 

It is an old saying that “what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison ;” 
but certain kinds of diet can be used in 
training which will benefit the great 
majority of athletes and enable them to 
accomplish better results than if they 
exercise without any regard for the 
food they eat. Diet in training is used 
to add to the tissues which do the work, 
that is, the brain, spinal cord, nerves 
and muscles, and to cause the disap- 
pearance of all tissues which are of 
no value. The chief substance which 
should be burned up by the body and 
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made to disappear, when one goes into 
training, is fat; because it is a great 
hindrance, not only from its weight, but 
also because it causes a waste of en- 
ergy. All fat persons should get rid of 
this substance, as quickly as possible, 
without bringing an undue strain upon 
their system. Running, bathing and 
proper diet will soon cause it to dis- 
appear. 

A very important fact is that few, 
if any, persons can undergo the same 
amount of training, either in degree or 
kind, in order to accomplish the same 
result. If a thin, nervous person were 
to adopt the same kind and amount of 
training that a muscular giant employed, 
the result would be overwork and in- 
jurious exhaustion. Training should in- 
variably be regulated by the tempera- 
ment of the athlete, the strength of his 
constitution, his age, and habits. 

If a person has inherited a good, 
strong, robust constitution so much care 
is not necessary as where one is deal- 
ing with a constitution which is healthy, 
but weak. In either case it is safe to 
be extremely careful, and obey the laws 
of training. 

Athletes who wish to train for differ- 
ent athletic sports cannot be impressed 
too strongly with the fact that one is 
rarely, if ever, able to attain champion- 
shipform in ashort time. Thisis because 
it requires a great deal of practice to 
teack the chief parts of the body to act 
in perfect harmony with each other ; 
namely, the heart, lungs, brain, spinal 
cord, nerves and muscles. 

Persons who have been accustomed 
to exercise the greater part of their 
life may train harder than those who 
have not. If a person has not indulged 
in exercise in childhood, boyhood and 
early manhood, he should spend two or 
three years in developing a symmetrical 
body, under a competent teacher of 
physical education, with proper medical 
guidance, before beginning a strict 
course of training. 

No person who is under eighteen 
years of age should engage in strict and 
severe training, unless he has been ac- 
customed to exercise all his life, and 
even then he should be extremely care- 
ful not to overdo the matter. One 
should be especially careful between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen, because 
- growth and development are very rapid 
during this period of life, and these call 
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for an additional amount of bodily en- 
ergy. 

When competing never lose sight of 
the fact that your competitors are just 
as tired as you are, perhaps more tired ; 
and no matter what happens, always 
finish a contest even if you are the last 
man, I have seen many a victory won, 
by following the above advice, by ath- 
letes who just managed to defeat their 
opponent in the last few yards, when it 
seemed as if they themselves would be 
defeated. 

If an athlete possess a good heart, a 
good pair of lungs, and good muscular 
development, he is sure to do well in 
training, especially if a great amount of 
nervous energy is added to a level head. 

One may have a great deal of nervous 
energy, but may not know how to use 
it, and hence I have added the factor of 
a “level head,” because, without this, 
results in contests will often be negative. 

I should advise all persons who train, 
to remember that being defeated by a 
competitor once, twice, or a greater 
number of times, does not mean that 
that competitor will always defeat them. 
I well remember seeing Mr. Davies of 
Harvard defeat Mr. Taylor of the same 
college and class, during freshman, 
sophomore and junior years, in the two- 
mile bicycle race at the inter-collegiate 
games in New York city ; while in sen- 
ior year, Mr. Taylor carried off first 
prize. This is one of many cases I 
might quote. Remember that patience 
and perseverance conquer all things. 

I have often been asked why one 
athlete will defeat another,.and while 
the question is sometimes puzzling, the 
following causes will be found to be 
true in the great majority of cases. One 
athlete may be older than another ; this 
applies between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-two or twenty-four. He 
may have trained longer and a greater 
number of times than another, or may 
beslightly overtrained or slightly under- 
trained. He may be nervous when his 
opponent is cool, confident and collected. 
One competitor may have greater grit 
and better judgment than another, or 
may be more regular in his training, and 
his moral habits mayalsobe purer. Man's 
moral nature should never be abused, 
especially while training, and dissipating 
should be looked upon as a crime. 

If athletes who train only realized 
how much importance should be given 
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to everything governing training, and 
especially to habits, many records would 
be made and many victories won by 
men who have never been better than 
third-rate athletes. 

While training, it is best to keep out 
of the night air, because it is damper, 
and the impurities and poisonous ma- 
terials which are eliminated through 
the lungs are more easily exhaled in a 
dry air than in a damp one. 

Under no conditions should a person 
compete just after finishing a meal, be- 
cause the food which has been eaten 
will not receive a sufficient amount of 
blood to digest it thoroughly ; the blood, 
being called for by the muscles, is taken 
away from the digestive organs and 
these organs suffer greatly. 

In all contests, and even during daily 
practice, it is best to compete or exer- 
cise from three and a half to five hours 
after eating. In so doing, a sufficient 
time has been given for the digestion 
of food, and one also eliminates the pos- 
sibility of vomiting, which often occurs 
when an athlete disregards the laws 
governing digestion. If you must com- 


pete shortly after eating, eat a light 
luncheon. One should always eat slowly, 


whether training or not, so that an un- 
due amount of energy may not be called 
for by the digestive organs to break up 
the foods which have not been thor- 
oughly masticated. Solid foods should 
be of a quality requiring a minimum 
amount of mastication. 

Never indulge in too many trials when 
training ; once a week is often enough, 
and, in some cases, too often. 

Every system of scientific training 
should have a fourfold object : (a), to 
increase the muscular and nervous 
strength of the individual; (0), to de- 
velop the power of precision, fore- 
thought, perseverance, decision, pa- 
tience, self-control, judgment, and self- 
denial; (c), to increase the power of 
resisting fatigue by strengthening the 
heart and lungs; (d@), to gain an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the total amount 
of energy one possesses, so as to enable 
him to use it in the proper way and at 
the proper time. 

There are hundreds of athletes who 
train for years and are never successful, 
because they have never made a thor- 
ough study of the above objects. If 
more persons who train would not take 
their exercises in a mechanical way, but 
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would make a study of themselves and 
scientific training, I am sure America 
would produce more athletes like 
Wefers, Chase, Fitzpatrick, Conneff, 
Sweeney, Bremer, Mitchell, Gray, Buch- 
oltz, L. E. Myers and Frank Murray. 

There is no reason why America 
should not out-class every nation on the 
face of the globe, because she is the 
most progressive of all countries, and 
her scientific advancement in training, 
for all kinds of sports, has been phenom- 
enal during the last decade. Her ath- 
letes, in the last ten years, have equaled 
and, in many instances, surpassed rec- 
ords made by athletes in various coun- 
tries ; and for some events, American 
athletes have the honor of holding the 
best records in the world. 

When an athlete wishes to make a 
record, he should always observe, if pos- 
sible, the best men against whom he in- 
tends to compete, and even train with 
them when practicable. In so doing, 
he will not only learn their methods, 
but will also gain greater confidence in 
himself, which will be of inestimable 
value when entering an open competi- 
tion. Every person who trains should 
make a study of his muscles, because 
as soon as he has complete power of 
contracting and relaxing them at will, 
in proper rhythm, he has conserved a 
large amount of energy and has gained 
a power that will enable him to per- 
form his feat more easily and gracefully 
than ever before. No athlete should be 
discouraged if he does not learn quickly 
how to do this, for all the labor and 
thought he gives to it will be more than 
repaid by the improvement he makes. 

Boys should never be allowed to train| 
so long, hard, or strictly as men, on rm 
count of the difference in their age, 
strength, growth, and development. | 

Light training will strengthen the; 
constitution of boys if properly pre- 
scribed and carried out, while severe 
training often leads to serious constitu-, 
tional diseases. The kind and amount 
of exercise an athlete should take when 
training for acontest is materially regu- 
lated by the nature of the contest. 

When considering the amount of work 
required for any contest, special care 
and attention should be given to three 
important systems: the nervous system, 
the respiratory apparatus, which should 
be trained so that it will give a rhyth- 
mical co-ordination of movement, and 
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the muscles, It frequently happens that 
men are possessed of strong muscular 
ability and show wonderful muscular 
development, yet when an exercise is 
prescribed calling for breathing power, 
a marvelous disproportion manifests it- 
self between respiration and muscular 
work ; and the athlete finds he is unable 
to endure even a moderate amount of 
fatigue. In fact, he cannot run a half- 
mile at an ordinary pace without be- 
coming winded. On the other hand, 
the athlete who is possessed of good 
breathing power and has only ordinary 
muscular ability, can run four or five 
miles at a fair pace without experi- 
encing the slightest degree of fatigue. 
Some athletes are so nervous that mus- 
cular contraction is greatly diminished, 
and breathlessness begins, in a minor 
degree, before they have started to com- 
pete, so great is their fright. All ath- 


letes of this class should strive to over- 
come such a condition, and the accom- 
plishment of it easily may be done by 
persistent determination and practice. 
If an athlete once possesses good control 
over his nervous system, and possesses 
a good lung capacity in conjunction 


with well-developed muscles, he is sure 
to accomplish wonderful results. 
Frequently athletes train for different 
events, such as running, walking, box- 
ing, rowing, jumping, etc., regardless of 
symmetrical development. Many ath- 
letes who run, walk, ride a bicycle, and 
jump, have a tremendous development 
in their lower extremities ; while their 
upper extremities, chest and back, pre- 
sent a dismal comparison, because un- 
developed. These athletes imagine 
that nothing but their legs should be 
developed, and they argue that such 
should be the case because their legs 
are employed to a greater extent than 
any other part of their body. A great 
fallacy exists in this belief, and I am 
upheld by scientific knowledge in saying 
that the arms, chest and back play as 
important a part as the legs when I 
quote such men as Mr. William Byrd 
Page, who at one time held the world’s 
record for the running high - jump, 
namely, six feet four inches. It was his 
arms, chest and back that helped him 
over the bar, as he has often told me, 
as much as his legs. Another man who 
was very symmetrically developed was 
Mr. Winchester Osgood, who at one 
time held the collegiate record in the 
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two-mile bicycle race. Mr. Everett J. 
Wendell, of Harvard, Mr. Harry Brooks, 
of Yale, and Mr. Luther Carey, of 
Princeton, were ‘beautifully built ath- 
letes whose records are well known. I 
quote these instances, and I could quote 
many more to show how essential it is 
to develop every part of the body. In 
fact it may be laid down as a law that 
unless the body is developed symmet- 
rically there will be more or less weak- 
ness in one or more parts of it. 

While training for any given contest 
exercise should be taken gently, slowly, 
and in small amounts in the beginning, 
and gradually increased. In this way 
one will never overdo the matter or 
subject himself to strains, fractures, 
sprains, and ruptures, which may occur 
when these considerations are disre- 
garded. I have seen two cases of fract- 
ures resulting from a sudden use of 
the muscles when they were not well 
trained: one a fracture of the body 
bone, or pelvis, the part broken being 
the right anterior superior spine; the 
second case was a fracture of the right 
internal condyle of the humerus. If 
exercise be taken gently, the discom- 
fort of becoming stiff will be escaped. 

When training for a contest, for the 
first time, at least twelve weeks should 
be allowed for preparation, so that the 
body may have plenty of time to edu- 
cate each tissue to do its work properly 
and to the fullest extent. If the above 
number of weeks be allowed, and the 
work be taken as it should, no evil 
results are likely to follow, even when 
an athlete enters the severest kind of a 
contest. Some trainers and athletes 
believe that six weeks is long enough 
to allow one to get into condition for a 
contest. This may apply if an athlete 
has been trained before. It is by no 
means the best plan, however, to allow 
too short a period, not only from a 
scientific standpoint, but because ex- 
perience proves that the body main- 
tains its condition better when the proc- 
ess is not accelerated. If we look at 
the time required for training, no one 
will deny that twelve weeks will enable 
one to get into condition with little 
or no strain; six calls for a greater ex- 
penditure of energy in half the time. 

Again, some athletes are so consti- 
tuted that it is not possible for them to 
get into condition in less than twelve 
weeks under the severest training. If 
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an athiete has trained for several years, 
spring, summer, and fall, and perhaps 
in the winter, at stated intervals, then 
he may be able to get into condition in 
six or eight weeks, but this is not al- 
ways the case, and is no criterion to go 
by. I have mentioned twelve weeks, 
because it will apply in the great ma- 
jority of cases. The twelve weeks may 
be divided into the following periods: 
first three, second three, third three, 
and fourth three. During my ten years 
of active, practical, athletic work, I 
utilized these periods of three weeks as 
follows: During the first three I would 
take very gentle exercise daily, except 
Sunday, remembering to use all parts 
of my body, bathing once a day, 
shortly after exercising, after which 
I dried myself well with a _ towel, 
and rubbed my skin well with flesh- 
brushes, so as to give proper tone to it. 
Then my whole body was bathed with 
alcohol, gradually, and I was rubbed 
thoroughly until the skin was _ per- 
fectly dry and the circulation through- 
out it good. The exercises I indulged 
in during the first three weeks consisted 
of gymnastic work and running slowly, 
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regulating the distance according to 
my feelings and the condition of my 
wind. The second three weeks the same 
course was pursued, increasing the 
rapidity of the exercises a trifle. The 
third three weeks the work was _ in- 
creased so as to compel me to expend 
about three-quarters of the total amount 
of energy I possessed. The last three 
weeks I would expend about seven- 
eighths of my total amount of energy, 
thus keeping well within my bodily 
powers. The exception to be made to 
this rule is when an athlete is desirous 
of making a “trial” of his ability. 

Once for all let me say, when training 
for any kind of a contest, no matter 
whether it be track athletics, football, 
boxing or rowing, that long-distance 
running, such as from two to five miles, 
is by far the best exercise for culti- 
vating wind and endurance, Auxiliary 
exercises such as dumb-bells, club- 
swinging, the use of chest-weights, the 
traveling-rings and punching-bag, may 
be taken to develop different groups 
of muscles; but these in themselves 
usually do not give sufficient work to 
the heart and lungs. 
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, Captain Charles 8. Hall, i9th U. S. infantry. 


(Continued.) 


N March, 1891, 
the brigade 
organization 

which had 
m existed since 
1883, was abol- 
ished on the res- 
ignation of Gen- 
eral Mitchell, and 
the regimental 
commanders re- 
ported thereafter 
direct to the Ad- 
jutant-General of 
the State. The 
brigadeorganiza- 
tion had not been 
a prosperous one; 
it was thought by 
many to be unnecessary on account of 
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the small number of troops, and its reten- 
tion was not favorably considered. As 
a matter of fact so far as relates to rec- 
ords and official correspondence, or the 
interior economy of regiments, there is 
no necessity for a brigade organization 
with the present strength of the militia. 
It is only when the two regiments now 
organized come together for service of 
any kind that there is liable to be felt, 
and in all probability will be, the need of 
a general officer as a permanent com- 
mander. While it is a rule and a proper 
one, often absolutely necessary in serv- 
ice, that when two or more companies, 
regiments, or other organizations are 
united for any duty, the senior of the 
officers in command of each, when of 
the same rank, shall command the whole 
in the absence of an officer of higher 
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rank, a very long experience has shown 
that this regulation results often in ill 
feeling and positive injury to the service, 
and is to be avoided if possible. When 
a captain commands a company, or a 
colonel a regiment, in addition to his 
own, the charge of unfair discrimination 
in the matter of details for duty, or 
preference, or unjust criticism is apt 
to arise. I do not wish to be understood 
as alleging such is the case with the 
militia of this State, but as advancing 
a proposition general in its application. 
With the present militia strength of but 
two regiments of infantry I believe it 
would be to the interest of the service 
whenever the regiments serve together, 
as at the encampments, for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to exercise actual com- 
mand through his Adjutant-General, 
that is, make the latter the Commanding 
General of the troops in the field. This 
is perfectly practicable if the person 
holding the office of Adjutant-General 
is, as he should be, a military man. If 
such a rule was adopted, a Governor as 
Commander-in-Chief would realize the 
necessity for him to select as his Adju- 
tant-General a man who had gained his 


knowledge of military matters by long 
service as a soldier and who is of high 


standing as an officer. To-day Maine 
is singularly fortunate in having at the 
head of her militia both a Commander-in 
Chief and an Adjutant-General who are 
competent to exercise immediate com- 
mand,;and who have gained their military 
knowledge in the best of all schools—act- 
ual service in time of war. Letsuch areg- 
ulation as proposed be put in force at the 
present time, and the militia of the State, 
or in fact of any State, could not be bet- 
ter commanded than by the accom- 
plished soldier, General Connor, who 
holds the office of Adjutant-General. 
A new organization known as the 
Ambulance Corps was added to the 
militia this year. The want of this 
organization had long been felt, and 
Captain Warren E. Riker, of Lewiston, 
a very competent druggist, was commis- 
sioned as ambulance officer with the 
rank of captain, and authorized to en- 
list such a corps, to consist of three ser- 
geants, one of whom should be a compe- 
tent druggist, and twelve privates. No 
better or more enthusiastic officer than 
Captain Riker could have been selected 
for this duty. Under his excellent man- 
agement the corps has steadily improved 
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in ability to properly perform the duties 
required of it, and is to-day a credit to 
the State. It wears the uniform of the 
Hospital Corps of the United States 
Army, and is fully equipped with the 
improved regulation ambulance, stretch- 
ets, etc, 

The encampment for the year was 
held at Augusta, from August 17th to 
21st, inclusive, and the two regiments 
went into camp at the same time, side by 
side, but as independent of each other as 
if they had been a hundred miles apart. 
Each colonel regulated the service calls, 
duties and drills, and was responsible for 
the discipline and instruction of his regi- 
ment. This plan is reported to have 
given entire satisfaction. Lieutenant 
E. E. Hatch, of the Eighteenth United 
States Infantry, was detailed for duty at 
this encampment as instructor and in- 
spector; and both the Adjutant-General 
and Inspector-General of the State unite 
in recognizing the great benefit to the 
troops derived from his intelligent and 
systematic instruction. The last of the 
year 1891 found the militia trying to 
forget “Upton’s Tactics” and to ac- 
quaint themselves with the require- 
ments of the “ Drill Regulations.” 

The Adjutant-General published no 
report for 1892, upon his retiring from 
office at the end of that year, so I will 
refer only briefly to events coming within 
my notice during a part of that time. 

By direction of the Secretary of War, 
and in compliance with the request of 
the Governor of the State, I was ordered 
in June, 1892, to report to the Governor 
for temporary duty with the militia. 
Upon reporting, the Governor desired 
that I should visit, inspect and instruct 
the companies at their armories. Later 
the War Department directed that I 
should attend and report upon the en- 
campment for that year which was held 
in August at Augusta. 

During this encampment I also acted 
as an instructor, and was very much 
pleased with the attention to duty and the 
evident desire to learn and profit by the 
information I was able to give. A new 
system of instruction was adopted, and 
consisted of a series of progressive les- 
sons in theschool of the battalion. Print- 
ed slips containing the manceuvres to be 
executed were issued to the field and 
line officers the day before the drill, and 
they were expected to familiarize them- 
selves with them. This plan worked 
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admirably, and I think to the general 
satisfaction. 

Since 1893 Henry B. Cleaves has been 
Governor of the State and Commander- 
in-Chief of the militia. A gallant soldier 
of the war of the rebellion, deeply inter- 
ested in the success of the militia and 
all that relates to military matters, he 
has been able to gather about him as his 
chiefs of military departments soldiers 
and gentlemen of recognized ability. 
For Adjutant-General he named Selden 
Connor, who as a soldier won high dis- 
tinction on the field of battle, and whose 
wounds bear testimony to the sacrifice 
he made for his country. To the im- 
portant position of Inspector-General 
he called Winfield S. Choate, a most 
able and accomplished soldier, who has 
grown up with the militia of his State 
and is thoroughly familiar with its re- 
quirements, and whoily in touch with 
its members. The other members of 
the staff at the time of writing are: Col- 
onel Thomas P. Shaw, Commissary-Gen- 
eral; Colonel Frederick C. Thayer, Sur- 
geon - General; Colonel William H. 
Fogler, Judge Advocate-General ; Colo- 
nel E. C. Farrington, Inspector-General 
of Rifle Practice; Aides-de-Camp: Lieu- 
tenant -Colonels Charles H. Prescott, 
Isaiah IX. Stetson, William W. Whit- 
marsh, Gilman P. Lombard, and Major 
Albert G. Rollins, Military Secretary. 
Under the militia law now in force this 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief is ap- 
pointed and commissioned by him and 
holds office during his pleasure. 

In January, 1893, the Legislature 
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passed a resolution requesting the Gov- 
ernor “to appoint a commission of not 
exceeding five to revise the laws relat- 
ing to the militia to conform to the 
new regulations, and report the same to 
the present Legislature forthwith.” In 
compliance therewith the Governor at 
once appointed Adjutant-General Sel- 
den Connor, General John Marshall 
Brown, formerly Brigadier-General of 
the militia, General Samuel B. Leavitt, 
formerly Adjutant - General, General 
Winfield S. Choate, Inspector-General, 
and Colonel Victor Brett, at that time 
Colonel of the Second Regiment. No 
better board could have been appointed 
for the purpose ; the interest they took 
in the work and their promptness is 
shown in the fact that before the end of 
March they had made their report to 
the Legislature, accompanied by a draft 
of an act entitled, “An act to revise 
and consolidate the laws relating to the 
militia,” the provisions of which were 
so wise and so exactly what were re- 
quired, that the act was at once passed. 
It was approved March 28, 1893, and is 
still in force. 

By this act the active militia is desig- 
nated the “ National Guard of the State 
of Maine,” and, on a peace footing, con- 
sists of not more than twenty-four com- 
panies of infantry, one battery of light 
artillery, two troops of cavalry, an am- 
bulance corps and a signal corps. En- 
listments are for three years, and none 
allowed except of able-bodied citizens of 
the State between the ages of sixteen 
and forty years. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HERMANN SIMON, 
Ir is with sin- 
cere sorrow that I 
refer to the death 
of our artist, Her- 
mann Simon, who 
laid down the 
brush foreverupon 
March 31st. Four 
years ago he came 
to New York from 
Philadelphia, and 
our four years of 
close association 
were all too short 
to fully reveal the 
scope of his brill- 
iant talent and the 
worth of his sturdy principles. A gentleman 
born, and a gentleman in his every instinct, 
Hermann Simon was ever faithful in service 
and loyal to his friends. Perhaps his best 
qualities illy fitted him for the fierce race for 
distinction in New York; his good breeding 
forbade him thrusting himself forward, while 
his fine sense of honor would not allow him to 
take advantage of others. 

That he was, however, an artist of no ordi- 
nary ability his wash drawings for OuTING 
will attest. His wizard hand tenderly trans- 
planted many a dainty bit from the garden of 
the great outdoors to the pages of this maga- 
zine. 

For years practically an invalid, he worked 
under disadvantages which might well have 
discouraged anyone not endowed with the 
gameness of a thorough sportsman. But he was 
a sportsman and of the proper type, who loved 
rod and gun more for the beauties they led him 
to than ne the execution they would do in his 
hands. He was also a master-craftsman in the 
mechanics of sport. When he needed a rod he 
built it for himself, and the finished wand was 
a delight to an angler; he tied his own flies ; 
indeed, raost of his sporting appliances were of 
his own manufacture. Herein lay the secret 
of some of his success as an artist—he, knew all 
about his subject ; and when his health allowed 
him to do himself justice, few, if any, could ex- 
cel him in his favorite field. 

Hermann Simon was born in Leipsic, Ger- 
many, fifty-two years ago, and was educated 
there. His art education was completed in 
Philadelphia, where he was also prominent 
among the leading rifle-shots of his day, 
Shortly after his arrival in New York, he 


joined tlie staff of OuTING, where he could keep 
in touch with his beloved sport on paper. Our 
readers know how faithfully he foilowed nature 
by flood and field. His thorough knowledge 
of sport was the result of years of close obser- 
vation beside the stream and in the haunts of 
game. As a master of the action and atmo- 
sphere of sporting subjects and fidelity of re- 
production of details he had, perhaps, but one 
equal in this country. 

His death was due to consumption, and he 
faced his end with that steadfast heroism which 
alone had carried him through previous des- 
perate straits. His place with Ourinc will 
indeed be hard to fill. 

EDIToR, 


GOLF. 


HE chief charm of golf 

| is that it is played with 

the head as well as 

with the body. At the 

beginning of another sea- 

son one realizes the fact 

again. You go out and 

begin playing the game 

after a lapse of four or 

five months. During those 

four or five months you 

have not had a golf-club 

in your hands. For the 

first few shots everything 

goes on smoothly enough ; 

then after playing three or four holes, you 
“pull,” and ‘‘slice,” and ‘‘top” and play 
your shots like a beginner. It may seem 
strange to hear that this is a proof that the 
game is played largely with the head, but 
so it is. The first few shots are played art- 
lessly, with the easy confidence of a man 
who has played them all many times before. 
Then the long-unused muscles become a little 
strained, and you begin to think about the 
shots, and to try a little harder, and you “ press” 
and fail. Self-consciousness is at the root of 
all awkwardness, and, strange to say, thinking 
too much of what you are about to do, prevents 
your doing it well. Itis often said of the orator 
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that ‘‘he forgets himself,” or of a child that 
‘*it is utterly unconscious.” Every man knows, 
who has used a gun, that to shoot well, the 
aiming and fir7ng must be done, so to speak, 
mechanically, if one stopped to think if the 
gun were properly at the shoulder, or the 
bird were covered, there would follow a miss. 
Just so at golf. When you take it up again, 
after a four or five months’ rest, what is to be 
done then to get back one’s form? First of all, 
play all your shots, with the play-club, or with 
the iron, well within your strength. Dont 
try to get the distances of the end of last year 
at the very beginning of this! Try to swing 
smoothly ‘and evenly, and let the arms and 
hands get into their old habits slowly. If you 
will stop after your first few drives to think 
over what you have done, you will find that 
you were gripping your club too tightly, that 
you were pulling your arms into your body, 
and in all probability jerking yourself off your 
feet. The machinery is all stiff, and you are 
trying to do with the rusty muscles what you 
were in the habit of doing last year, when ‘the 
machinery was well oiled and in smooth run- 
ning order. 

If you are not very careful you will contract 
your old faults again, for if you cannot get the 
old distance in the right way, you will make 
efforts to get the right distance in the wrong 
way. It is a well-known fact, that even old 
golfers turn up every now and then with quite 
a different style of play. The reason is that 
they have begun a new year’s golf in the wrong 
way, and by sticking to the wrong way, it 


becomes fastened upon them for the w hole sea- 


son. If you acquire a stiff way of playing, 
which requires constant thought of what you 
are going to do, you are doomed to a bad year 
of golf inev itably. Far better to lose the first 
few matches of the season, and to let thespring 
tournaments see you in the lists with high 
scores, than to get yourself into irretrievably 
bad methods of play. No man can give up his 
fencing, or sparring, or tennis, for six months, 
and then go back to it without feeling con- 
strained and ill at ease. We have already seen 
two or three players on the links who set out 
with the intention of hitting just as hard, and 
getting a swing just as long, as when they 
stopped playing last autumn. The results 
were disastrous. At least one good driver has 
been snapped across the knee of an irate owner, 
and no doubt there have been similar casualties 
on other links. As we said at the beginning. 
if you must be forever thinking about how each 
stroke is to be played, you cannot play with 
any comfort, or with much effect. What is 
the remedy, then? The remedy is simple 
enough. Play so well within your powers that 
you need not think of each motion you are 
about to make, and after a time you can let 
yourself out as of yore. Never forget that 
golf is not a game of brute strength. Look 
over the names of the great players of the past 
and of the present, and there are few heavy- 
weights among them, ‘Old Tom” isa little 
chap, and “ Young Tommy ” was not much 
bigger. Sayres cannot be much over five feet 
four or five. Mr. Balfour-Melville, amateur 
champion of the year before last, was well nigh 
fifty years old when he won, Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson himself, though a sturdy-looking 
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fellow, is something of an invalid ; and Mr. 
John Ball, Jr., is a slender man, weighing less 
ihan one hundred and sixty pout.ds. You may 
pound away all you like and get no distance, 
while a Scotch caddie, weighing one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds, and standing five feet 
three in his shoes, will switch the ball away on 
a journey of one hundred and sixty yards every 
time. 

All this is very old advice, to be sure, but 
though the game has been played for four 
hundred years the advice is just as necessary 
as though the game were to be played for the 
first time this May, 1897. How many times 
have young riders been told to ‘‘’ave their 
’ands and their ’eels down, and their ’eads and 
their ’earts hup”? and yet how many more 
times will that time-honored counsel of 
fection be given. We may be pardoned, there- 
fore, for this harking back to time-worn advice 
at the beginning of another season, 

Possibly, too, after the absence from the 
links of five months, you may have forgotten 
certain rules of stance, and grip and swing, 
and that you are therefore making mistakes 
unwittingly. You may have forgotten, for ex- 
ample, in driving, that length of swing is not 
so important as breadth of curve. There are 
certain absurd fashions in golf, as in dress, 
and golfers should avoid them as chignons, and 
bustles, and hoop-skirts are now avoided. One 
of the worst of these tyrannous fashions is the 
long swing. The club-head from the left heel 
to well over the left shoulder, that is the idéal 
of the fashion- worshiping golfer, and to be 
quite frank, it is the cause of countless evils, 
and of very little long driving. Draw the 
club-head back along the line of fire as far as 
possible, let it come through easily, taking the 
ball away with it, and follow on. And above 
all things, at the beginning of another season’s 
golf, do not try to do too much. If you wish 
to see just how much the mere swing of a light 
club will do, take out your lightest driver and 
flick the ball away, holding the club in one 
hand. Any player of some experience can 
drive the ball thus, eighty or ninety yards. 
This is proof positive of what the mere swing 
of the club with wrist and arm, will do. Is it 
not common sense, then, to master an easy 
and accurate swing, and get your ball away 
one hundred and fifty yards or so, rather than 
to ‘‘ pull” or to ‘‘slice” every third or fourth 
ball at the price of say one drive of one hun- 
dred and eighty yards? But one may preach 
in vain. Every golfer almost, certainly each 
beginner, wants to be a long driver, and yet 
every one knows that a match of any 
consequence is lost or won within fifty yards 
of the hole. The man who can hole out in 
three off his iron, from any distance, within 
one hundred yards of the hole, is the man who 
wins, let his opponent outdrive him ever so 
much. Here again, it is, that the head comes 
in. Aman, particularly if there are specta- 
tors, does not like to be outdriven from every 
tee. To be always playing the odd at the 
second shot is discouraging, even humiliating 
to many men, therefore they press, and once 
that begins, the game’s all up with them. If 
you have one of these ferocious drivers as an 
opponent, particularly at the beginning of the 
season, do not look at him. Do not look to see 
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where his ball has gone to, and then try to put 
your own beside it. Look out to sea, or over 
the hills, or down into the bottom of your golf- 
bag, while he is playing ; and then when you 
march up to the tee to make your drive, play 
your own shot, and not an imitation of your 
opponent’s. Of course the very best way not 
to be tempted by the sight of your opponent’s 
driving, is to win as many holes as possible, in 
which case you have the ‘‘ honor,” and your 
opponent’s driving cannot annoy you, It is 
no easy matter to be your own man in this 
world, and often the consequences of insisting 
upon being your own master are grievous, but 
it always pays in the end, This applies to 
golf as well as to other matters. Get up a 
game of some kind, all your own, and then 
play that as steadily as you can, but avoid 
above all things imitating this, that, or the 
other good player, against whom you are 
pitted for the nonce. Let him drive his one 
hundred and eighty yards, and do you drive 
your one hundred and fifty, or sixty, as the 
case may be, and catch up with him on your 


second or third shot, or even on the putting-- 


green, where you are more likely to be on 
an equality with him, and perhaps superior to 
him. 

We see men and women in this world mak- 
ing themselves unhappy, sometimes even ruin- 
ing their lives, by attempting to live on the 
same scale as their richer neighbors; and if we 
are wise, we pity them and determine not to 
imitate them. But alas, on the golf links the 
comedy is played all over again. Because our 
opponent uses a cleek where we usually play 
the driver, we attempt to use the cleek as 
well; or when he uses that most difficult of all 
weapons, the mashie, where we usually play a 
cieek or iron, we must attempt the mashie, too, 
and with what fatal results! The frog swells 
himself up in the attempt to make himself as 
big as the ox, and bursts. Then it is too late to 
realize that even a little frog is better than a 
dead frog! Many a golfer has taken a long 
breath, made a vicious swing at his ball in the 
attempt to send it as far as his opponent’s, to 
find it wobbling about at his feet. Poor frog! 
Just as we are are going to press there comes 
to us a very happy illustration of what we 
have been saying concerning long driving. 
On March 25th, at Sandwich, the annual match 
between Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
took place, with eight men on a side. The 
Sandwich course, as all golfers know, is famous 
as being the course of all others where the long 
driver has an advantage. But the report of 
the match reads as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Darwin, the 
Cambridge captain, was pitted against Mr. 
M’Ewen, a golfer with a reputation for long 
driving. Mr. M’Ewen outdrove Mr. Darwin 
at each hole, but Mr. Darwin’s approaches 
made up for anything his opponent secured in 
the drive!". The match between this pair 
ended with Mr. Darwin seven up! 

Of the match between Mr. piionen, Ox- 


ford, and Mr. de Zoete, Cambridge (with whom 
the writer has played, by the way), the chron- 


icle says: ‘‘Mr. de Zoete drove long and 
straight, but he was weak on the putting- 
greens.” This match ended with Mr. Henderson 
four up! Of the Lushington (Oxford) versus 
Heathcote (Cambridge) match, it says: ‘ Mr. 


Heathcote beat his opponent mainly on the 
putting-greens!” Here are three matches won 
by accurate play at the approach and putting 
game against long drivers — phenomenally 
long, in the case of Mr. M’Ewen, of Oxford. 

Professional players will tell you that they 
beat the amateurs at the short game and the 
putting. You have only to watch a profes- 
sional in an important match to discover the 
truth of this. He measures the ground he has 
to cover with his eyes, he looks carefully to see 
just where he wants to pitch his ball, and takes 
great pains, as soon as he finds himself within 
fifty yards of the hole; whereas most ama- 
teurs, put and play their short shots as though 
the play for each hole were over after the drive. 
When you arrive upon the green where your 
next battle is to be fought, if you see a lithe 
young fellow fashing balls away with hisdriver, 
pray that he may be your opponent. If, on 
the other hand, you spy a man making ap- 
proach-shots with half a dozen balls at differ- 
ent distances, make up your mind to play all 
you know how if he turns out to be your op- 
ponent. This latter plays with his head, while 
the other man probably plays with the dash 
and glorious freedom of youth, but with its ac- 
companying uncertainty. 

A Mr. Thomson, of the King’s Norton Club, 
England, has made a suggestion for a new 
method of scoring in team matches. Mr. 
Thomson's method is as follows: ‘‘ A match if 
won by six holes up or more, to count three 
points; if by less, two points; but if by one 
hole only, one point; and the bye (if any) to 
count one point to the side winning it.” Very 
often in these team matches, a match is won or 
lost by a bad break-down on the part of one 
player who comes in six or ten, or even—as in 
two well-known cases—eighteen down. The re- 
sult is that neither team is quite satisfied with 
the outcome of the match. If the ability of each 
team, as a whole, playing as one and not as indi- 
viduals, is to be measured, no doubt this system 
proposed by Thomson is the better test. Very 
often at one club or another, there is some one 
player for whom the opposing team has no 
match, and the other players on the team feel, 
that they must not only beat their own men, 
but help to beat that particular crack player as 
well. He is sure to be a good many holes up, 
and his victory must be discounted. In such a 
case as that, this system of scoring by points 
would solve the difficulty, and make the result 
of the match a fairer test of the teams as teams, 
and not as individuals. 

The grave objection to the system, however, 
is that the less sumptuary legislation we have 
for sport of any kind, the better. It may be 
all very well in politics that every man's vote 
should count the same no matter what his 
ability may be, but the great value of sport is 
that it keeps alive in a democratic world, the 
idea that one man is not as good as another, 
until he proves it! A good golfer deserves 
every advantage that skill, and care, and 
patience, and good temper, can give him ; and 
to yoke a fine player down to the level of 
another by too much handicapping is, on the 
whole, bad for the game. It is far better to 
make the weaker players play up, than to hold 
the strong players down. We hope that at the 
game of golf this principle will be kept'1in mind 
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at all the club, and open, tournaments. The 
best gross score ought to have the biggest cup, 
every time, and everywhere, and the handicap 
men should be content with the secondary 
honors! The spirit of trying to make things 
even, and of boosting the weaklings up to 
a level where they do not belong, is ram- 
pant enough in the world. Sport ought to be 
the refreshing exception to this, where every 
man must stand on his own feet, and play what 
game he can, without any artificial assistance 
whatever. 

At all.invitation tournaments at any rate, the 
green committee of the home club ought to do 
the handicapping for all entries. Where a man 
turns up to play, whose ability is unknown, but 
who claims a big handicap—anything over 
twelve—he ought to be cut down ruthlessly, for 
the prize is intended for men of a certain 
prowess at the game, and no men with a big 
handicap ought to be allowed to win! If a man 
wishes to enter depending upon his handicap 
for a win, the managers of the tournament 
ought to see to it that his chance to win is of 
the smallest. Many players seem to think that 
the only fair arrangement is to give all, the 
weak and the strong players alike, an equal 
chance to win. On the contrary, if there is to 
be any partiality shown at ail, it should be 
shown to the stronger players. The cock of the 
green is the man who has won for himself,— 
generally by hard work and good play,—the 
right to most of the plums ; and he should be 
given every opportunity ‘‘to put in his thumb 
and pull out a plum and say what a good boy 
am I!” 

In all sports handicapping is merely intended 
to bea fis-aller, an attempt to make the run- 
ning for the ‘‘ cracks,” but it all too often results 
in an attempt to make it impossible for the 
“cracks” to win. ‘This is of course all wrong. 
It is far better to discourage the poor players 
than the good players. Sport is in its essence, 
aristocratic, not democratic, and we rob it of its 
very best, most wholesome, and most essential 
characteristics when we dilute it with so much 
handicapping that it becomes a mere problem 
dn simple arithmetic. We want to see the best 
horse, or the best man win, and the last thing 
we want to do, is to break the heart of the best 
man, in an absurd endeavor to give his inferiors 
a chance to place themselves ahead of him, 
where they do not belong on their merits, 
Last year a number of prizes were carried off 
by men who won them not by play, but by 
handicap ; and in the future if we are to make 
mistakes at all, let us make them by erring on 
the side of severity. No man has any business 
to enter for a big event, with a handicap of over 
nine strokes, for eighteen holes; and if any such 
do enter, it is transparent proof they hope to 
win on their handicaps, and therefore they 
should be shown no mercy. 

Prizes are offered, and tournaments are ar- 


ranged—always at considerable cost and trouble 
—in order that we may have some good golf, 
and in order that the best men may win; and 
nothing should be omitted that will conduce to 


that end. If a dark horse comes along with a 
big handicap, the committee is bound in honor 
to all the other players to see to it, that this 
man shall win only by his play, and not by his 
handicap. Far better that one of the ‘‘ cracks ” 
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should win, than that a duffer should romp in 
winner, with a net score some five or ten 
strokes below the par score for the course. Not 
once, but several times last year, the big events 
at several club tournaments were won with net 

scores far Lelow even the professional record 
for the course; and this only makes the judicious 
grieve and satifies nobody—not even the win- 
ner, if he be a good sportsman. 

Tournaments have been held at Washington 
and at Aiken since our last writing, the latter 
being won as usual by Mr. Fenn, who, it is 
needless to say, did not win on his handicap. 
Before this issue of OuTING is in the hands of its 
readers, the tournament at Lakewood will have 
been played. There are a number of good en- 
tries for this, so Mr. Lynch writes us, and there 
promises to be some quite good golf, but in all 
— none better than he himself can 
play 

Goodly sums of money are being spent this 
spring in improving the links at Shinnecock 
Hills, at Chicago, at Tuxedo—where they are 
building a new club house—at Dyker Meadow, 
Ardsley Casino, and elsewhere. “One hears on 
all sides of men, and of women too, who are 
planning for the summer’s holiday with plenty 
of golf in view. It is curious to see that a 
game can, of itself, play so large a part in 
diverting travel and money in this or that 
direction. It would be interesting reading, 
should some one of a statistical turn of mind 
give us some facts and figures, as to the ex- 
penditure of money, and the actual changes in 
the habits of people, brought about by the wide- 
spread popularity of this one game of golf, It 
has certainly become a factor with which the 
summer resorts must deal now-a-days, and we 
may see ere long, what has already happened 
in England and Scotland, namely, substantial 
appropriations of public funds toward the lay- 
ing out of golf links, by this or that community. 
A beginning was made two years ago in New 
York and Boston, and in each case met with 
eminent success, The further action this year 
in the same direction is a hopeful sign of an 
awakening to the importance of golf as a health- 
ful public recreation. At Bournemouth, in 
England, it is said that the best investment the 
municipality has made for a long time, was the 
large sum appropriated for the laying out of 
the golf links there. Often the money that was 
apparently wasted turns out to be money most 
wisely spent. 

It may be interesting to our readers among 
the women to know something of the driving 
powers of their cousins across the water. Itis 
said that the majority of the women players of 
the first class have a carry from the tee of from 
125to135 yards. At Ranelagh, in 1894, the driv- 
ing competition was won by Miss Starkie-Bence 
with acarry of 136 yards 2feet. In 1895, at the 
Prince’s Ladies’ Club, Mitcham, Miss Rutter 
won with a carry of 131 alee At the same 
club, in 1896, the Hon. Maud Lawrence won 
with a carry of 132 yards.. Miss Pascoe, the 
lady champion, driving to the third hole at 
Hoylake last year (marked as being 210 yards) 
drove to within ten yards of the bunker guard- 
ing the green. On this occasion, however, 
there was a following wind, and the ground 
was hard, but that is a good drive even witu 
these advantages. P. C. 





CRICKET. 


THE COMING ENGLISH TOUR OF THE 


PHILADELPHIANS, 


HE status of cricket in the United 

States will be put toa crucial and 

an extremely interesting test in 

the coming season. It has long 

been desired by enthusiasts in all 

the cricketing sections of the United 

States that a team distinctly represent- 

ative of the highest development in 

cricket here, should try conclusions, 

without any limitations, against the 

highest normal conditions of England. 

This desire is about to be realized, for 

in the autumn of last year the Asso- 

ciated Cricket Clubs of Philadelphia dis- 

* cussed the advisability of sending a 

team to England this season, and after due 

discussion and consideration it was unani- 

mously resolved that a team representing Phila- 

delphia should cross the Atlantic. Arrange- 

ments were entered into with the most promi- 

nent movers on the other side, and everything 

has now been settled and the schedule fixed 

for the third Philadelphia cricket team’s tour 
in England. 

In 1884 the Gentlemen of Philadelphia visit- 
ing England and Ireland played eighteen 
matches, winning eight, losing five, and having 
the remainder drawn. In 1889 they were 
hardly as fortunate in their tour of England 
and Ireland, for of the twelve matches played 
they won only four and lost three, five being 
drawn. 

With the vast improvement made in cricket 
at Philadelphia (and in fact everywhere in the 
country) since the last team visited England, 
there is every reason to expect very different 
showings will be made this year. Since the 
last team crossed the Atlantic the representa- 
tives of the Quaker City have laid claim to 
more than ordinary honors. In 1891 Lord 
Hawke's team suffered defeat at their hands. 
In the following year the Gentlemen of Ireland 
had to lower their colors when they met the 
Philadelphians. In 1893 the Australian team 
of that year lost to Philadelphia. In 1894 Lord 
Hawke's team was again beaten. The visiting 
Cambridge and Oxford team lost to the home 
players in 1895, and in 1896 the Philadelphians 
gained their latest and perhaps most promising 
victory over the Australians. 

One of the best decisions reached by the 
committee was that the team should not play 
the Gentlemen of Counties alone, as had been 
the case on previous tours, but that ¢e county 
teams should be played, just as they are play- 
ing in their regular scheduled county matches. 
By this means (win or lose) the Philadelphians 
will have a chance to gauge their strength as 
compared with England’s best counties. This 
will enable the cricket public to settle many 
differences of opinion with regard to the true 
standing of cricket in this country. 

The schedule is an exzellent one, and gives 
the visitors a varied opportunity to distinguish 
themselves. The teams met will range from the 
tom amateur to the almost entirely profes- 
sional. The following are the dates of fixtures, 
all of which are three-day matches : 
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June 7—Oxford University, at Oxford. 

so—-Lancashire, at Manchester. 

14—Cambridge University, at Cambridge, 

17—Sussex, at Brighton. 

21—Middlesex, at Lords. 

24—Oxford Past and Present, at the Oval. 

28—Yorkshire, at Sheffield. 
1—Hampshire, at Bournemouth. 
8—Warwickshire, at Birmingham. 

12—Notts, at Nottingham. 

15—Gloucestershire, at Bristol. 

19—Somerset, at Bath. 

22—M. C. C. and Ground, at Lords. 

26—Kent, in Kent. 

z9—Surrey, at the Oval. 

The team is made up of the following four- 
teen men: G.S, Patterson, P. H. Clark, F.W. 
Ralston, F. H. Bohlen (Germantown Cricket 
Club), C. Coates, Jr., J. B. King, A. M. Wood, 
E, N. Cregar, Walter Scott (Belmont Cricket 
Club), H. P. Baily, H. C. Thayer (Merion Cricket 
Club), J. A. Lester (Haverford College Cricket 
Club), L. Biddle (Philadelphia Cricket Club), 
and F. H. Bates (Tioga Cricket Club), Patter- 
son, Baily and Scott were on the team of ’8a. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE CRICKET ASSOCIATION, 


At the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Cricket Association, the officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected as follows: President, 
C. E. Morgan (Harvard) ; vice president, W. N. 
Norice (University of Pennsylvania) ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, T. Wistar (Haverford). 

The dates arranged for the championship 
games were : 

May 14—Harvard vs. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

May 19—University of Pennsylvania vs. 
Haverford. 

May 21—Harvard vs. Haverford. 

Harvard should place a strong team in the 
field this season, for D. H. Adams and W. 
Scattergood who last year were students at 
Haverford and gained considerable reputation 
during the Haverford College team’s tour in 
England, are now members of Harvard, and 
will greatly strengthen her eleven. 

NEW YORK METROPOLITAN LEAGUE. 

At the annual meeting of the New York Met- 
ropolitan District Cricket League the election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, D. A. 
Munro; vice president, R. St. G. Walker; sec- 
retary and treasurer, W. Fenwick, 141 East 
Ninety-sixth street, New York ; Executive Com- 
mittee, F. F. Kelly, New Jersey A. C.; R. St. 
G. Walker, Staten Island C. C.; Jerome Flan- 
nery, Manhattan C. C., and E, A. Smith, New 
York C, C, 

NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, 

The annual meeting of the New York Cricket 
Association resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Rev. W. S. Rains- 
ford ; vice president, H. A. Young ; secretary 
and treasurer, G. Hake, 44 Wall street, New 
York city ; Executive Committee, J. D. Boyd, 
New Jersey A. C.; F. J. Chadwick, St. George 
C. C.; Jerome Flannery, Manhattan C. C.; H. 
E. Davis, Paterson C. C.; A. Nugent, Kings 
County C. C.; G. Hake, Brooklyn C. C.; J. 
. a Columbia C. C.; A. S. Parker, Kearney 


"There has been a slight change in the clubs 
composing the association this year, the Har- 
lems having resigned and the Kearney C. C. 
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having been elected to membership in their 
place. 

Arrangements have been made for what 
should prove to be a very interesting match be- 
tween representative teams of the Metropoli- 
tan District League and the Association. The 
first match will be played at Livingston on 26th 
June. 

Now that this match has been settled, it 
should remain an annual fixture. Of course, 
both teams should be, as far as possible, repre- 
sentative of the full strength of its section. The 
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executive committees will do well to bear in 
mind that all the clubs should be represented ; 
particularly should this be the case in the Asso- 
ciation, where there are eight clubs. I would 
suggest that each club be invited to send in the 
names of two representatives, from which the 
executive committee select the eleven; then 
no club can have more than its fair share of rep- 
resentatives on the team, and every club, no 
matter what its standing, should have the right 
to one place on the team. 
T. C. Turner, 


ROD AND GUN. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 

HE third annual Sportsmen’s Exposition 
drew great crowds to Madison Square 
Garden and scored a pronounced suc- 
cess. The novelties this year included 
fly-casting, and target-shooting with 

both rifles and revolvers. This whole business 
was rather unsatisfactory. The rifle and revolv- 
er contests were intensely interesting to the 
contestants and a few of their friends, but the 
series of contests lacked that action and excit- 
ing situations which the great throng of visitors 
look for. The fly-casting at first attracted an 
eager crowd, but the sameness of it, and the 
fact that not one in one hundred of the spec- 
tators understood the fine points of the game, 
soon caused it to lose interest. 





OUTING’S DISPLAY, NORTH, 


The fact is, the Exposition this time was too 
much of a trade show—too much of pay your 
money at the door and step in and see the ad- 
vertisements. As a trade show it was first-rate, 
but, in my opinion, if it is to find favor, a little 
special catering must be done to the great 
crowd which does not understand sport or 
sporting appliances, which goes to a show 
merely to gratify its curiosity, and which nat- 
urally speedily wearies of anything approach- 
ing sameness. 

It is far from my intention to belittle the 
plans which introduced the fly-casting and 
target-shooting. I am too fond of anything 
connected with fishing and shooting not to 
appreciate that sort of thing. Both features 
were rightly entitled to place in a Sportmen’s 

Exposition, but the great American 
public will hardly be satisfied with them 
as the sole attractions outside of purely 
advertising schemes. Indeed, I heard 
the great American public speaking 
plainly to this point before the show 
Was over. 


The first show, then 


a novelty, 
pleased everybody, and nothing did 
more to catch the non-sporting visitors 
than the taxidermy and the cyclorama 


of sporting scenes. The second show 
lacked the cyclorama, and no equally 
important feature was introduced in 
its stead. The same this year, for the 
casting and shooting did not appeal to 
the casual visitor. If next year’s show 
could retain the casting and rifle and 
revolver shooting, and add, say, a 
cyclorama illustrative of trapping— 
from the winter cabin to the end of the 
line of traps, and as far through the 
process of handling furs.as the trapper 
goes—I believe the crowd would be 
mightily interested. And, say! if a 
big tank were constructed and a stout 
swimmer pitted against anexpert angler 
—well, if I know anything about Amer- 
ican temperament the tank would be 
half full of folks before the crowd 
stopped shoving. Gentlemen, the hint 
is at your service. 

The Garden has seldom looked better 
than it did when the Exposition was 
at its height. The holders of spaces 
spared neither effort nor expense to 
beautify their reservations, some of 
which were particularly fine examples of 
artistic decorations. The outfit from 
Maine, log-cabin, brush-camps, guides 
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and all, was busy at the old stand. 
As usual, taxidermy was a very prom- 
inent feature, and, I am happy to 
say, it showed considerable improve- 
ment over former years, W.W. Hart 
& Co., had a tremendous exbibit, 
which included the giant Alaskan 
moose-head referred to in a recent 
number, and an enormous grizzly skin, 
also from Alaska, Fred Sauter, too, 
had a large and well-chosen exhibit, 
as did S. L. Crosby. T. W. Fraine 
showed some extremely life-like heads, 
which may also be said of the exhibit 
by M. Abbott Fraser. 

The display of yachts and smaller 
craft was excellent. It included beau- 
tiful examples of marine architecture 
by the Gas Engine and Power Co., of 
eerie Heights, N. Y.; the New York 
Yacht, Launch and Engine Co,; the 
Pennsylvania Iron Works Co., of 
Philadelphia and New York; the 
Daimler Motor Co.; the Marine Vapor 
Engine Co., of Jersey City ; the Man- 
hattan Manufacturing Co., of New 
York; the American Motor Co.; Frank 
S. Allen, of New York, and W. H. 
Mullins, of Salem, Ohio. 

Prominent exhibitors of fire-arms, 
fishing-tackle and sporting goods in- 
cluded the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
Parker Bros., the Baker Gun and 
Forging Co., Savage Repeating Arms 
Co., Winchester Repeating Arins Co., 
Remington Arms Co., Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Co., Marlin Fire Arms 
Co., Von Lengerke & Detwold, Scho- 
verling, Daly & Gales, Iver Johnson 
Arms & Cycle Works, H. Kiffe 
Co., Horton Manufacturing Co., G. W. 
Cole, Cleveland Target Co., Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., Hazard Powder Co., E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Overman Wheel Co., Victor 
Athletic Goods, A. G. Spalding & Bros., T. W. 
Hickson, Derby, Abercrombie & Co,, Hutchins 
Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport Gun Implement 
Co., W. E. Baxter, Martin Automatic Reel Co., 
Tatham & Bros., Le Roy Shot and Lead Works. 

OuTING’s own display need not be dwelt upon. 
It spoke for itself. Its most important feature 
was a grand collection of original wash draw- 
ings from the wizard hand of the late Hermann 
Simon, whose work has so often delighted read- 
ers of this magazine. The remainder of the 
exhibit included athletic goods by the Overman 
Wheel Co.; taxidermy by W. W. Hart & Co., 
Fred Sauter, and M. Thompeon ; rods by the 
Chubb Rod Co. and the Horton Manufacturing 
Co ; rods and tackle by Reuben Wood's Sons’ 
Co.; rifles by Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
and the Savage Arms Co.; skates by Barney 
& Berry; athletic goods by A. G. Spalding 
Bros.; saddle and bridle by Messrs. Martin & 
Martin. As my readers naturally may infer, if 
all of these pee were of sufficient quality to 
be worthy of a place in OuTING’s exhibit, they 
are good enough for any purchaser in the ond 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


The fifth Grand American Handicap, shot 
March 24th and 25th, at Elkwood Park, Long 
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OUTING’S DISPLAY, SOUTH, 


Branch, N. J., attracted the attention due to the 
most important trap event of the year. That it 
was not entirely satisfactory was attributable to 
arunof unfavorable weather and attendant dis- 
asters which fall under the general head of 
‘‘hard luck.” As a whole, it was a huge success. 
Among the 146 entries were the very best ama- 
teurs and professionals of the country, and as 
134 of them went to the score, the interest 
naturally was unusually keen. 

The weather was abominable. The morning 
of the first day opened with steady rain; ere 
mid-afternoon this changed to a driving squall 
of rain and hail, which was followed by a howl- 
ing nor’ wester. So strong was the gale that 
numbers of stone-dead birds actually were 
blown out of bounds. This extraordinary con- 
dition of affairs accounted for the downfall of 
a number of noted shots who were expected to 
be in a redhot finish. The second day was clear, 
but the wind still held strong enough to render 
shooting extremely difficult. 

Outside of the elements everything worked 
perfectly. The fine new clover-leaf grounds 
were in excellent condition, and the three sets 
of Mott traps, with electric pulls, worked toa 
charm. The birds, as a lot, were the fastest 
ever released on an Eastern ground. The re- 
trieving was attended to by a team of eighteen 
pointers, setters, and spaniels, who performed 
in grand style—so well in fact as to now and 
then secure a bird which had not received his 
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iSee” (Koegel), of Newark, N. J., 
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proper dose. Perhaps the two most interest- 
ing figures were the well-known Dr. Carver, 
and fourteen - year-old Conny Ferguson, of 
Brooklyn. The latter stayed in after many a 
veteran had fallen. Captain J. L. Brewer was 
barred from the race. 

The conditions of the Grand American Handi- 
cap were 25 birds, $25 entrance—birds extra— 
not class shooting, handicaps 25 to 33 yards, 
$1,000 guaranteed by the Interstate Associa- 
tion, and all surplus money added ; $500 to 
In all 
there were twenty-six prizes. 

At the close of the first day’ s shooting, only 
three men, Dr. Carver, T. A. Marshall, and “‘ Hy 
had straight 
scores. Fifteen men had missed one bird each; 
thirteen had lost two birds each. 


FOR MAY. 


The wind-up of the handicap brought some 
extra hard luck. The struggle lay between 
Carver, See, and Marshall. Many good judges 
thought Carver had it as good as won, but fate - 
willed otherwise, in spite of the Doctor's mag- 
nificent work from scratch. His 24th bird, 
though riddled by both barrels, was caught by 
the wind, carried, stone-dead, out of bounds 
and through the window of the referee's stand. 
‘* Hy See” lost a puzzler, his 24th, while Hon. 
Thomas Marshall, Mayor of Keithsburg, IIl., 
killed a straight 25 and won the coveted honor. 

The nine men in the 24-hole divided $1,696.15. 
Eleven 23s divided $1,094.35. The remaining 
$254.50 was divided among thirteen. The 
referees were Messrs. Harold, Wallack, E. Tay- 
lor and Paul North. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE GREYHOUND. 


T the head of the class which includes 
all types of what may be termed the 
speed model, stands the smooth grey- 
hound. The class includes the grey- 
hound, Italian greyhound, deerhound, 

Irish wolfhound, the whippet (a small cross- 
breed of greyhound form), and the Siberian, 
Persian, Pyrenean, and Circassian wolfhounds. 

The origin of the greyhound has been lost in 
the mists of ages. It is conjectured that the 
original breed was brought to the British Isles 
by the Celts, perhaps so long ago as 500 B. C. 
Reliable records of the second century prove 
that the greyhound type was then well known. 

The typical greyhound is a marvel of grace, 
beauty and —_— -lines. As is well known, he 
hunts by making no attempt to use 
his nose in go lle the trail of an animal. 


AND ‘* TROUGHEND,’ 
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Originally a much coarser and more powerful 
dog, he has, during years of careful selection, 
been fined down and rid of every ounce of 
superfluous tissue, till to-day he is the racer 
of the canine world, the embodiment of speed 
and agility. He is not noted for intelligence, but, 
as a rule, he is gentle and affectionate, and is a 
pleasant companion wherever there is sufficient 
room for him to indulge his marvelous sprint- 
ing powers, and sufficiently exercise himself. 
The greyhound is a curious illustration of 
man's power to mold a creature to his will in 
perfecting it for some definite purpose. What 
was wanted was a courser to outrun the fleet 
hare, and at the same time the courser required 
courage to endure a bse yrs race, also the 
suppleness, fire, and dash to enable it to take 
instant advantage of a favorable turn in the 
struggle. The greyhound is a courser pure 
and simple, and even to a novice the shape of 











LACROSSE. 


the dog instantly suggests speed. The long, 

“bare head, long, supple neck, deep chest, 
tucked-up loin, muscular coupling, and power- 
ful sweeping quarters, all unmistakably pro- 
claim the runner. When properly educated as 
a pet, he is moreover a perfect gentleman, as 
becomes a canine aristocrat. 

Dame Juliana Berners, Abbess of Sopewell, 
and authoress of ‘‘ The Booke of St. Alban’s,” 
penned a rhyming description of a greyhound, 
which, while it certainly is doug gere/, will bear 
repeating. 


THE PROPERTIES OF A GOOD GREHOUNDE, 


A grehounde shold be heeded lyke a snake 
And neckyd lyke a drake, 

Footed lyke a catte, 

Tavllyd lyke a ratte, 

Syded lyke a teme, 

And chynyd lyke a beme. 

The fyrst yere he must lerne to fede, 

The second yere to felde him lede, 

The thyrde yere he is felowe lyke, 

The fourth yere there is none syke, 

The tyfth yere he is good enough, 

The syxte vere he shall holde the plough, 
The seventh yere he woll avaylle 

Grete bytches for to assaylle, 
The eygthe yere licke lade ll, 
The nynthe yere cartsadyll ; 

And when he has comyn to that yere 
Have him to the tannere, 

For the best Hounde that ever bytche had 
At nynthe yere he is full badde. 


The points of a greyhound include the fol- 
lowing : 

Head —Long and lean, but wide between 
ears, measuring in girth just in front or behind 
ears, about 15 inches; from occiput to nose, 
about 10 inches. 

Ears.—Set on well back, small and fine in 
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leather, falling with a half fold, exposing inner 
surface. Erect ears are not fancied. 

Eyes —Varying in color; bright, clear; fiery. 

Teeth --Very important. Must be strong, 
white; upper canines, slightly curved, clipping 
those of lower jaw. 

Neck.—Long, supple, to enable dog to seize 
his hare at full speed. 

Chest.—Capacious ; the room obtained more 
by depth than width, to give free action to 
heart and lungs. 

Shoulders and forelegs.—Shoulder-blade ob- 
lique. Arm from shoulder to elbow, and fore- 
arm froin elbow to knee, both of good length, 
and short from knee to ground. Elbows must 
be in a straight line. Muscles large and well- 
developed 

Loin and back ribs.—Back broad and square, 
slightly arched, but not too much so. Loin 
wide, deep and strong, the muscles well devel- 
oped, so that it measures well round. 

Hind quarters.—Strong, broad across, the 
stifles well bent ; first and second thigh heavily 
muscled, legs rather wide apart and longer 
than forelegs, short from hock to ground 

Feet.— Round. toes well sprung, claws strong, 
sole compact and hard, 

Tail.—Long, taper, and nicely curved. 

Coat and color.—Coat fine, thick and close, 
and color clear. 

The animal should look all over like racing, 
and should have just enough substance to sug- 
gest sufficient strength for staying, without 
the faintest approach to lumber. The accom- 
panying illustration will give a fair idea of the 
greatest hound that ever left slips. 

Nomab. 


LACROSSE. 


HE Crescent team in 
Great Britain have 
played the following 
matches up to April 
1oth : 


fa March 25th, on the grounds 
g of the West London Lacrosse 
Club, at Wood Green—Cres- 
cent Athletic Ciub, 7 goals; 
West London Lacrosse Club, 
3 goals. Warbrick of the 
London team was disquali- 
fied for foul play. 

March 26th, on the grounds 
of the Essex Lacrosse Club, 
at Leyton: grounds wet and 
slippery, wind high— Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, 7 goals; 
Essex Lacrosse Club, 1 
goal. 






March 27th, at Herne Hill, London; wind high— 
Picked South of England team, 4 goals; Crescent 
Athletic Club, 1 goal. 

March aoth, at Manchester—South Manchester La- 
crosse Club, 8 goals ; Crescent Lacrosse Club, 2 goals. 

March 30th, at Manchester—Crescent Athletic Club, 
5 goals; Cheetham Lacrosse Club, 4 goals. 

March 31st, at Didsbury—Crescent Athletic Club, 5 
ones Albert Park and Didsbury Lacrosse Clubs, 4 
goals. 

April rst, at Manchester—Field soft and slippery; 
game stopped by storm early in second half. Stock- 
a Lacrosse Club, 4 goals ; Crescent Athletic Club, 2 
goals. 

April 3d, at Manchester—Crescent Athletic Club, 5 
goals ; picked team of Northern piayers, 5 goals. 

py sth, at Liverpool—Crescent Athletic Club, 7 
goals ; Liverpool Lacrosse Club, o 

April 8th, at Belfast, lreland—Newtownardes La- 
crosse Club, 6 goa!s ; Crescent Athletic Club, 1 goal. 

April roth, at Belfast—Team picked from the North 
of Ireland, 4 goals; Crescent Athletic Club, 3 goals. 
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SHUTTER SPEED. 


HOW TO MEASURE 
O two sources of amusement can be so 
easily or so satisfactorily combined as 
the camera and the wheel; and, scorch- 
ing and racing aside, both of which, 
in my opinion, are an abuse of an 
excellent thing, the one seems almost an 
essential complement of the other. The 
camera affords an object—a razson a’étre, as it 
were—for wandering awheel through the high- 
ways and byways of the country, while the 
wheel gives facilities for going any reasonable 
distance, or what before its advent would have 
been unreasonable distance, in search of the 
picturesque or pictorial, which are the cam- 
era’s food. 

From the nature of things, photography 
awheel will mostly be snap-shot photography, 
and the farther advanced the photographer be- 
comes the more will he feel the necessity of 
knowing the speed at which his shutter works. 
It is no doubt true that most of the modern 
shutters have the various rates of speed at 
which they are supposed to work duly marked 
on them; but it is no less true that very few 
such markings are even reasonably correct. 
The photographer, then, will naturally want to 
measure the various speeds for himself, and 
although many methods more or less practical 
and more or less accurate have been proposed, 
the wheel itself affords one simpler than any 
other and as accurate as most, 

The method comes from Australia, having 
been presented in a paper read by C. F. Clough 
before the South Australian Photographic So- 
ciety, and is as follows: Turn the bicycle up 
so that the front wheel can revolve freely, and 
the hub be on about a level with the lens of a 
camera at such a distance that the image be 
well within the limits of the plate. The wheel 
should be before a black or dark background, 
and have fixed near its circumference a small, 
bright object of some kind,—the convex side of 
the bowl of a silver teaspoon, for example. 
All thus arranged, a rapid plate in the camera, 
the slide drawn and the shutter set ; let an as- 
sistant set the wheel revolving as fast as pos- 
sible, and, with watch in hand, wait until it has 
reached a settled-upon number of revolutions 
per minute, say 120, on which he shall give the 
word ‘‘ Go!” as the signal for you to press the 
button or bulb. On development the wheel 
will appear without spokes, of course, but near 
the circumference will be a streak of black 
caused by the light reflected from the bright 
object, this being the measure of the time dur- 
ing which the shutter was open. 

It will be evident that, knowing the rate at 
which the wheel was revolving, and the pro- 
portion that the streak bears to the circumfer- 
ence, the time occupied in making the streak, 
the speed of the shutter is a simple matter of 
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calculation. Suppose, as I said, that the wheel 
was going at 120 revolutions a minute, two per 
second, and the streak is one-tenth of circum- 
ference, the shutter speed would be one-twen- 
tieth of asecond. Thus, any one who owns or 
can borrow a bicycle may, with little trouble 
and sufficient accuracy, measure the various 
speeds of his shutter, and so by bringing move- 
ment and distance of object to be photo- 
graphed, length of exposure, and size of stop 
into harmony, save wasting plates by securing 
a satisfactory result every time. 


AN AUDIBLE TIME INDICATOR, 


There are many operations in the dark room 
for which it is necessary to keep an account of 
the seconds as they fly, when inconvenient to 
keep the eye on the watch—even where the so- 
called seconds-hand makes its revolution in 
exactly a second—or on the more accurate and 
more frequently employed pendulum. The in- 
convenience is easily overcome by making the 
movement audible, and for those to whom 
money is no object it is equally easy to send to 
the nearest music dealer and buy a metronome, 
which answers the purpose admirably. 

But amateur photographers are not generall 
born with silver spoons in their mouths, non f 
as a rule, find home-made appliances both 
economical and useful ; and will therefore fully 
appreciate the following method of making a 
thoroughly satisfactory audible seconds indi- 
cator: 

One end of a cord exactly thirty-nine and a 
half inches long is fastened to the ceiling or to 
a bracket in any convenient place, and to the 
other end is attached a bob, a piece of lead the 
size and shape of a watch, a flat two-ounce 
bottle filled with shot, or indeed almost any- 
thing else of sufficient weight. To the lower 
side of the bob is attached a round metal but- 
ton with an eye, by a thread or fine twine two 
or three inches in length, or perhaps better 
still, three inches of a light metal chain without 
a button, which completes the pendulum. 
Fixed below the bob and at such a height that 
the button will strike it at each swing of the 
pendulum, is any suitable resonant object, an 
empty baking-powder tin on its side, for ex- 
ample, and the arrangement is complete. I 
have had just such an arrangement in use for 
several months, and for the exposure of bro- 
mide and velox paper, lantern slides by contact, 
and every process in which the counting of 
seconds is necessary, it is a most convenient 
addition to the furnishings of the dark room. 


PREPARATION FOR THE WORK OF THE SEASON. 

By the time this reaches our readers, those 
of them at least who are not yet zealous enough 
to have photographed during the winter, they 
will be overhauling their apparatus and pre- 
paring to take advantage of perhaps the most 
photographically beautiful period of the year. 

A careful overhauling of the apparatus now 
will save much trouble and disappointment 
afterward. Those whoare unfortunate enough 
to have cameras with rubber bellows should 
warm them carefully before a fire or over the 
stove before attempting to expand them, as 
rubber has a tendency to get hard and crack 
on being drawn out. Leather beilows should 
be gone all over, both inside and out, witha 

















EQUESTRIANISM. 


soft cloth or flannel very slightly moistened 
with oil. Lenses should be carefully dusted 
and cleaned, and for this purpose nothing is 
better than very soft tissue paper. After being 
laid aside for some time they are apt to be 
covered with a film, hardly visible, perhaps, 
but sufficient to lessen the brilliance of the 
image. When that occurs it is well to moisten 
the paper with a few drops of alcohol, and after- 
ward polish with the paper dry. 

The lens should be placed in the camera 
with the cap on and the focusing screen re- 
moved, and outside in the bright sunshine the 
focusing cloth should be wrapped round the 
head and the back frame so as to exclude light 
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and yet leave every part of the camera exposed 
to it. In this way, by turning round and round 
in all directions it will be easy to detect and 
stop the slightest crack or pinhole that would 
work mischief if not discovered. 

The dark room should be treated somewhat 
drastically. Here at least the ‘‘keep a thing 
seven years and you will find a use for it” 
should be tabooed. Solutions w7// accumu- 
late, and some at least of them wz7// not keep, 
so every bottle should be emptied, every sheli 
gone over and dusted, and everything for 
which there is not likely to be an immediate 
use heroically removed. 

Dr. Joun NICOL. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 





THE POLO OUTLOOK. 


HE prospects for polo in the season of 

1897 are exceptionally good. The Polo 
Association now has a great many 

clubs enrolled upon its list of members, 

and several more will be added this 
spring. The association held its annual meet- 
ing and dinner on March goth, at the Riding 
Club, New York City. The delegates at this 
meeting from the various clubs were as follows : 
Country Club of Brookline, Mass., Mr. F. B. 
Fay ; Buffalo Country Club, Mr. R. K. Root; 
Chicago Polo Club, Mr, J. C. Evans ; Dedham 
Polo Club, Dedham, Mass., Mr. S. D Warren ; 
Devon Polo Club, Devon, Pa , Mr. Lemuel C. 
Altemus; Evanston Polo Club, Ill., Mr. W. B. 
Kirkman ; Genesee Valley Polo Club, Gene- 
see, N. Y., Mr. J.S. Wadsworth ; Harvard Polo 
Club, Mr. R. Brooks; Hingham Polo Club, 
Hingham, Mass., Mr. E. D. Braman ; Meadow- 
brook Polo Club, L. I., Mr. O. W. Bird ; Mon- 
mouth County Polo Club, Hollywood, N. J., 
Mr. P. F. Collier ; Morris County Country Club, 
Morristown, N. J., Mr. B. Nicoll; Myopia Hunt 


Club, Hamilton, Mass., Mr. R. L. Agassiz ;. 
Philadelphia Country Club, Mr, C. E. Mather ; 
Point Judith Country Club, Narragansett Pier, 
R.I., Mr. W. A. Hazard ; Brooklyn Riding and 
Driving Club, Mr. G. H. Potter; Rockaway 
Hunt Club, Long Island, Mr. J. E. Cowdin ; 
St. Louis Country Club, Mr. C. Hodgeman ; 
Westchester Country Club, New York, Mr. E. 
C, Potter; Westchester Polo Club; Newport, 
Mr. T. Hitchcock, Jr. ; and the Washington 
Polo Club, Mr. Clarence Moore. 

There are now twenty-one clubs in the organ- 
ization, which was started in 1890, and is the 
ruling power in the game throughout the United 
States. The association has six members in this 
State, five in Massachusetts, two each in New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Illi- 
nois, and single members in the District of 
Columbia and Missouri. 

There were about 340 players on the handi- 
cap list last season. Eleven tournaments were 
played last season, and fifty-nine match games, 
The following table, read by the secretary, 
shows the steady progress of the association : 


Match 

Year. Clubs Players. Games. 
100 33 

143 37 

160 39 

179 24 

201 17 

270 51 

286 59 





The championship games will be between 
teams of four, without a handicap. In the 
tournaments on the regular circuit the teams 
and players will be handicapped by the com- 
mittee, although each club can frame its events 
under any set of conditions deemed best. There 
was a disposition shown to get closer to the 
English game by abolishing penalties for fouls 
and safeties, and to permit hocking mallets and 
off-side play. No action was taken on these 
matters, but the outlook is that some of the 
clubs will hold their tournaments this season 
under the full English rules. 

The resignations from membership of the 
Vesper, Hingham, and Genesee Valley clubs 
were accepted. As a set-off, four new clubs 
have been elected this winter. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice 
of H. L. Herbert for chairman, a position he 
has filled since the organization of the associa- 
tion, and all the old officers were again installed 
for the season of 1897. 
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The circuit of polo tournaments was arranged 
in this order 
Country Club of Brookline—May 20 to 29. 
Country Club of Westchester—May 31 to 
June 5. 
Devon Polo Club—June 7 to 12. 
Philadelphia Country Club—June 14 to 26. 
Meadowbrook Club—June 28 to July 3. 
Rockaway Hunting Club—July 5 to 15 
Dedham Polo Club—July 17 to 24. 
Myopia Hunt Club—July 26 to 31. 
Point Judith Country Club—Aug. 2 to 11. 
Westchester Polo Club, Newport—Aug. 12 
to 21. 
Monmouth County Polo Club—Aug., 23 to 28. 
St. Louis Country Club—Sep. 2 to 9. 


A NEW HORSE SHOW ASSOCIATION. 


Amateur race riders are certainly destined to 
enjoy a busy season during the coming sum- 
mer. Not only are the regular racing associa- 
tions bidding hotly for their interest by making 
special races for them, and even offering prizes 
to the riders themselves, but an association has 
been formed with the special object of foster- 
ing a revival of race riding by gentlemen jock- 
eys. The association in question is made up of 
some of the best-known hunting men in New 
York. It will hold a three-days’ horse show, with 
incidental steeplechases and flat races for 
geutlemen riders, some time in May, on the 
grounds of the Queens County Agricultural 
Society, at Mineola, L. I. The profits of this 
first show of the association will be given to 
the St. Nicholas Hospital, of Garden Citv, 
Long Island. 

THE HACKNEY SOCIETY. 

The American Hackney Horse Society is 
doing good work in this country by advancing 
the interests of the splendid breed whose name 
it bears. It has 198 members in all, including 
life members, all of whom are enthusiastic 
breeders of hackneys. At its recent annual 
meeting several changes were made in its 
government, which were considered necessary 
in order to keep it from being managed too 
long by the same set of men. The board of 
directors was increased in number from nine 
to twelve members, with the proviso that four 
should retire every year and be replaced by 
four others. At the directors’ meeting, Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt was re-elected president ; Mr. F. 
J. Kimball, of Philadelphia, vice-president, to 
take the place of Mr. Henry Fairfax, of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Robert Chobey, second vice-presi- 
dent, in place of Mr. Prescott Lawrence ; and 
Dr. W. Seward Webb, secretary and treasurer. 


HORSE SHOW NOTES. 


The Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club’s 
fifth annual horse show will take place this 


year early in May. The committee has been 
formed, and is already at work arranging the 
preliminaries for the show. 

The Monmouth County Horse Show Associa- 
tion’s exhibition at Long Branch will occupy 
five days this year, instead of three as hereto- 
fore. They will be August 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th. 

The Philadelphia Horse Show will be held 
May 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th. The 
report. ‘of the association, read at its annual 
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meeting, shows it to be in a flourishing con- 
dition financially. 


AMATEUR RIDERS, 


Race riding by gentleman jockeys is to have 
a great boom this season, The regular racing 
associations are offering every inducement to 
them, even going sq far, in some cases, as to 
offer prizes to the riders of the first and second 
horses. ‘‘ Pink Coat” races are scheduled as 
special features at several of the tracks, and as 
these affairs were very popular last year, no 
doubt they will attract much attention this 
season, The National Steeplechase and Na- 
tional Hunt Associations, which between them 
dominate over ’cross-country racing in this 
country, have been at odds for ov ii a year on 
a question of authority. Now we hear that 
this is being straightened out by high authori- 
ties of each association, and that terms will 
shortly be arranged by which the two bodies 
will be either merged into one, or else their re- 
spective fields will be more accurately defined. 
The outlook for amateur steeplechase meetings 
is unusually good. The star meeting will 
probably be that of the Brookline Country 
Club, near Boston, while the Meadowbrook 
Racing Association’s meeting, on Long Island, 

may be depended upon to provide good sport. 
There are rumors, too, of a series of meetings, 
somewhat in the nature of a circuit, to take 
place near Philadelphia, but the plan has not 
been fully formulated as yet, It is proposed 
by those who are interested in this project to 
give as many as six meetings at different sport- 
ing centres around Philadelphia, every other 
day for two weeks, thus forming a circuit 
which would tempt owners from a distance to 
send their horses. 


CANADIAN HACKNEY BREEDERS MEET. 


The Canadian Hackney Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in February and 
elected its officers for the coming year. Mr. 
Robert Beith, M. P., of Bowmanville, the well- 
known judge of hackneys, was elected presi- 
dent; Mr. H. N. Crossley, vice-president; and 
Mr John Macdonald, second vice-president. Sec- 
retary Henry W ade’s annual report was looked 
upon as decidedly encouraging. It showed 
that no less than 33 hackneys had been recorded 
during the past year, The total number of 
hackneys registered is 67 stallions and 85 
mares. It was decided to ask the English 
Hackney Horse Society for the two silver med- 
als to be awarded at the spring horse show to 
be held in Toronto, for the best Canadian-bred 
mare and stallion from imported sire and dam. 


HORSES GOING ABROAD, 


The business of exporting horses from this 
country to Europe is increasing very rapidly. 
A fair idea of the steady growth of this depart- 
ment of our commerce may be obtained from 
the following figures, which are gleaned from 
the English import returns for the month of 
January, 1897. During this month there were 
2,400 horses imported, of which 1,683 were from 
the United States. In January, 1896, the total 
number of horses was only 1,347 altogether. 
The value of the importations was £65,874, 
compared with £38,049 last year. 

ALFRED STODDART (RITTENHOUSE). 





PRACTICAL CYCLING 


HINTS ON SPRING WHEEL-CLEANING, 


HILE the modern 
high - grade bicycle 
will, with reasonable 
care, last at least two 
seasons, it is wise 

economy to have it thorough- 
ly overhauled after the oc- 
casional, but unusually severe, 
usage of winter and early 
spring. This is better done 
by an expert, yet it is well for 
the rider to know how he 
may cheaply make his bicycle 
almost as good as new. 

One season's riding will 
generally coat with dust and 
scratch the varnish on the 
wood rims, and here the ren- 
ovation of the old machine 
should begin. It is not neces- 

sary at any point to remove the wheels from 
the frame; in fact, they are much better left 
in place, the bicycle being inverted on a suit- 
able support. With small pieces of broken 
glass scrape off the old coat of varnish—work 
close around each spoke, and be particularly 
careful while scraping the edges of the rims 
not to cut the tire. Rubbing with sandpaper 
completes this part of the operation. Two 
coats of good spar varnish should then be ap- 
plied, and the rims be allowed to become per- 
fectly dry before the machine is used. 

The enamel on the frame may be brightened, 
and any light scratch or chip lessened or re- 
moved. ‘The entire frame should be thoroughly 
cleaned with a cloth slightly moistened with 
kerosene, and then rubbed with wool or cham- 
ois. A hard-rubber ink eraser, or a piece of 
fine emery cloth will be found useful in clean- 
ing the rust from spots where the enamel has 
been chipped, and these should be washed with 
naphtha to insure the removal of all greasy 
matter. Any good liquid enamel may be ap- 
plied with a soft brush, after which take a 
small alcohol lamp and carefully apply the 
flame to each newly enameled part while it is 
drying. Care and patience are necessary to 
avoid overheating and burning. If well done, 
it will soon be difficult to distinguish the old 
enamel from the new. 

The plated parts of a bicycle are rarely in- 
jured, but their appearance may be much im- 
proved by careful polishing with some standard 
preparation. In no event should sandpaper, 
emery cloth or other rough polishing material 
be used on any nickeled part. 

The bearings of all high-grade bicycles are 
so nearly dust-proof that it is seldom necessary 
to remove them. If, however, a fast turn of 
the pedals shows any trace of grit it is well to 
do so—a very simple operation in these days of 
ball-retainers, and simplicity of adjustment, 
dismantling and assembling, but varying with 
the different makes of bicycles. The bearings 
in the crank shaft may be easily flushed by re- 
moving the saddle and phen. a pint of kero- 
sene or gasolene down the seat-post tube. This 
generally forces any dust out past the adjust- 
ing cones on the shaft. 


The driving gear of a bicycle sometimes be- 
comes badly worn while other parts are per- 
fectly sound. When this occurs it is generally 
necessary to have two new sprockets and a 
new chain fitted, because a partial replacement 
would be unsatisfactory. The wear on chain 
and sprockets may be reduced to a minimum 
by careful cleaning and lubrication, The con- 
stant friction of a badly clogged chain will 
wear — the very best driving gear in one 
season’s riding. 

A PLEA FOR REASONABLE TREATMENT. 


No mechanism pays better interest on careful 
usage than the bicycle, and none is quicker to 
be injured by carelessness, neglect, or abuse. 
Many who claim that the modern bicycle is 
shorter-lived than its prototypes of the solid 
ana cushion tire days, drop off curbs to save 
the trouble of a dismount, make running pedal 
mounts, and ride in a manner that strains 
every part of the machine—as though cycling 
were a spasmodic tug-of-war. The feather- 
weight racer or roadster is a marvel of strength 
and lightness, and ten years ago it would have 
been thought impossible to bring the weight of 
a practical man-driven vehicle anywhere near 
to the present standard. Properly used, it is a 
thing of life, the cyclist’s other self in steel 
and rubber, and whoever uses it ignorantly 
must not expect the best of service. One of the 
most common mistakes is the use of the light 
track-racer for heavy road work. 


HINTS ON EUROPEAN TOURING. 


Nearly all of the leading transatlantic steam- 
ship lines have made special provisions for the 
safe carriage of wheels. Far better take your 
own mount across than rely upon renting in 
Europe. The average foreign wheel offered 
for rental at areasonable price is well worn and 
heavy. Securely crated, the machine of ordi- 
nary weight will be transported for about $2.50, 
and a tandem for only a slightly higher charge. 
The very best crating is, however, not always 
a perfect guaranty against minor injuries in 
transit, and when possible, it is preferable to 
remove the wheels, saddle, pedals, tool-bag and 
other accessories, and pack them solidly with 
the frame in a large trunk, with cycle clothing, 
etc. By this method, of course, the bicycle is 
carried free as personal baggage unless the 
regular weight limit is exceeded. The tourist 
should look after his own mount both at the 
beginning and at the end of the voyage, and 
he should not send it by an independent for- 
warding agency, save in case of necessity. 

No special attention is required before crat- 
ing or packing, although it is well to rub a thin 
coating of vaseline over all the nickeled parts 
to prevent rusting e# route. After the arrival 
in Europe, put the machine carefully together, 
wipe dry and polish the frame, test all adjust- 
ments, especially the bearings in the wheei 
hubs and in the crank-shaft, oil sparingly; and 
any high-grade American machine will be 
ready for the severest reasonable usage. 

The oft-perplexing problem of baggage-car- 
rying is best solved by the use of a triangular 
grip, which may be purchased in almost any 
size or made to order at slight cost to exactly 
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fit the diamond of the frame. This device will 
be found large enough to carry one or two 
changes of underclothing, an extra pair of cycle 
stockings, a few necessary toilet articles, mem- 
orandum tablets, tire repair outfits, and, if de- 
sirable, an extra tire. The latter is a wise pre- 
caution, as European roads, especially those of 
the Netherlands, although better than the 
average highways of this country, abound with 
- puncturing paraphernalia, while skilled repair- 
ers are often difficult to find along the best 
traveled routes. In case of accident the sub- 
stitution of the perfect tire for the damaged 
one is a simple operation, but the latter should 
be repaired at the first opportunity, and carried 
along for another emergency. The triangular 
grip recommended is, of course, impossible to 
fit on ladies’ drop-frame models, and if the 
wheelwoman travels alone or only with ladies, 
she will be obliged, on long runs, to use the or- 
dinary luggage carrier on the handle-bar, sup- 
plemented, if need be, by asmaller package sus- 
pended over the rear wheel from the bottom of 
the saddle or from the seat-post. The problem 
of carrying a camera on a bicycle 1s yet to be 
satisfactorily solved. Strapped on the handle- 
bar it displaces other baggage and is very apt 
to be injured by the constant jolting over rough 
surfaces, while suspension from the more rigid 
part of the wheel is even more objectionable 
tor thesame reason. It will generaliy be found 
best to throw it over the righi shoulder by a 
moderately long strap, like the school-boy’s 
satchel. The best camera for cyclists is that of 
the Rochester Optical Company, ‘* The Premo.” 

Cycling visitors to the Continent will find 
membership in the Touring Club of France ad- 
vantageous. The certificate of that organiza- 
tion will ordinarily pass dona fide holders and 
their wheels through the custom-houses of 
France, Switzerland and Italy, while a special 
form of certificate, obtainable at the ‘‘ T. C. de 
F.” headquarters in Paris, will admit to Bel- 
gium. The expense of membership is trifling, 
and the American representative of the Club, 
Colonel Francis S. Hasseltine, 10 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass., will give information and 
issue membership certificate. Road books may 
be procured giving information for cycling in 
the British Isles, France, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Germany. A party of tourists 
going abroad will find it advantageous to make 
the shipment of all independently crated bicy- 
cles in the name of one person, and to make 
arrangements for accommodations, whether in 
the large cities or ¢7 route, so far as possible, 
in advance, 

‘* Passing the Customs” in Europe is not a 
difficult matter. The regulations of the differ- 
ent countries carefully respected, the tourist 
will experience little or no trouble or delay in 
wheeling in or out of any continental country 
except Russia. A passport obtainable at the 
Department of State, Washington, should be 
carried as a matter of ‘caution, as it gives its 
holder the aspect of a dona fide tourist, who is 
seldom, if ever, intentionally molested or re- 
quired to make a deposit as a surety for the re- 
turn of his bicycle. Itis well to deal only with 
the regular customs officers. The middlemen 
often found at continental ports volunteering 
‘‘to aid the American and his baggage through” 
should be invariably avoided. They generally 
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delay the very process they are supposed to 
facilitate. The touring agencies, both in 
America and abroad, have entered the cycling 
field, and are organizing parties for journeys 
in the British Isles, on the Continent, and even 
in Northern Africa. These trips are ‘‘ per- 
sonally conducted,” and have the advantages 
and disadvantages of the ordinary tour of this 
kind. Riding company is thus always assured, 
but sometimes at the expense of independence. 
The average itinerary of such parties is from 
forty to fifty miles per day. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

A recent report of the British Patent Office 
shows that fully one-third of the applications 
filed for patents in England last year were for 
devices designed for the improvement of bi- 
cycles, tires, or wheeling accessories, 

A monster indoor cycle-racing tournament 
was held at the Mechanics’ Pavilion, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., beginning March 2oth, and extend- 
ing over several days. A number of indoor 
Pacific Coast records, both in competition and 
against time, were broken, as well as the 
world’s indoor record for the mile by W. E. 
Becker, of Minneapolis, Minn., whose time 
Was 2:05. 

The Elevated Roads of New York have been 
for some time making preparations for the 
transportation of bicyles. Several special cars, 
fitted up with cycle racks, have been built, 
and these began running on the Sixth Avenue 
line at intervals of twenty minutes (for the 
present on Sundays only), April 11th, 


PERSONNEL OF THE RACING BOARD—THE 
JURISDICTION OF EACH MEMBER, 


1897 


The government of American cycle com- 
petition is vested in a National Racing Board 
representing the different sections of the 
United States, appointed by the President of 
the L.A. W. The appointees for 1897-8 are: 
Albert Mott, Baltimore, Md., Chairman ; J. D. 
Waite, Cohoes, N. Y.; George W. Dorntee, 
Boston, Mass.; J. F. Foltz, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
W. I. Doty, Denver, Col.; Henry Goodman, 
Portland, Oregon. The first-named, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. George D. Gideon, of Philadelphia, 
has served the L. A, W. in many capacities, 
and was chairman of the Maryland State Rac- 
ing Board, Tothese gentlemen application for 
sanctions for cycle races should be made, 
except national circuit dates. The latter, 
forming a great circuit extending from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, and touching over 
twenty States, are arranged by the chairman, 
and the list of cities and dates selected will 
be announced before the opening of the rac- 
ing season. Mr. Waite’s territory will be the 
State of New York, and that of Mr. Dorn- 
tee the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. Mr. Foltz will have charge of Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida ; Mr. Doty, of Colorado and Wyoming, 
and Mr. Goodman, of Arizona, California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. The balance of the territory will be 
governed by the chairman, The jurisdiction 
of these gentlemen in the States named is 
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complete, subject only to the Chairman of the 
National Racing Board 

Secretary-Treasurer W. S. Bull, of the New 
York State Division, L. A W., whose address 
is the Vanderbilt Building, New York City, 
wishes to have the co operation of all wheel- 
men, whether members of his division or not, 
in his efforts to secure weekly reports of the 
condition of the roadways within fifty miles of 
the metropolis, for the general benefit of all 
wheelmen. 

OFFICIAL HANDICAPPERS. 

High-class cycle racing is dependent more 
upon expert and impartial handicapping than 
upon all other conditions combined, and to se- 
cure a good result a number of the most efficient 
men available are selected for official handicap- 
pers by vote of the racing board. Race-meet 
promoters and competitors alike should bear in 
mind that the rules require that each compe- 
tition (except closed school and college tourna- 
ments) shall be sanctioned by the Chairman of 
the National Racing Board or by the member 
of the board in charge of the district, and that 
all handicap events shall be arranged by one of 
the. official handicappers. Close attention to 
these all-important rules, and a common-sense 
interpretation of those governing the two 
classes of amateurs and professionals, and the 
awarding of prizes, will generally enable both 
promotor and competitor to avoid all complica- 
tions with the racing authorities. The handi- 
cappers, except for the Pacific Coast, are : 

District No. 1.—(All eligible for any New 
England State, except Maine) R. F. Kelsey, 
Drawer 9, Hartford, Conn.; Charles G. Perci- 
val, 73 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. ; (eligi- 
ble for Maine) Walter E. Tobie, 251 Cumber- 
land Street, Portland, Me. 

District No. 2.—A. G. Batchelder, 1427, 
American Tract Society Building, New York 
City. 

District No. 3.—John C. Wetmore, 722, Amer- 
ican Tract Society Building, New York City. 

District No. 4.—A. G. Powell, 905 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; T. F. Myler, Cen- 
tral Stock Yards, Pittsburg, Pa.; N. Levy, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

District No. 5.—William C. Watkins, Balti- 
more American, Baltimore, Md.; William Jose, 
1326 Fourteenth Street, Washington, D.C. ; T. 
T. Gilmer, Charlotte, N. C. 

District No. 6.—C. J. Sherer, 211 Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; M. J. Fleck, 332 East Walnut 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 

District No. 7.—C. H. Fenner, New Orleans, 
La. ; Thomas N. Parker, Waco, Tex. 

District No. 8.—W. M. Rosborough, Twenty- 
second Street and Clark Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; E. P. Moriarity, 704 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

District No. 9.—Charles W. Mears, St. Clair 
and Seneca Streets, Cleveland, O. 

District No. 10.—Charles P. Root, Monon 
Building, Chicago, Ill.; Glenn D. Stuart, Kal- 
semen, Mich. ; W. G. Hunter, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

. tae No. 11.—Robert Gerwing, Denver, 

Co} 


TRACK RULES FOR ROAD RACING. 


The action of the L. A. W. in deciding to 
recognize violations of the track-racing rules in 
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road contests will serve to place road racing on 
a much firmer basis, While the League has 
not attempted to assume the control of road 
competition, the organization has given to 
its racing board full authority to reach out after 
and suitably punish competitors who may 
offend against the rules established for track 
racing. It is expected that this extension of 
the jurisdiction of the racing board will lead to 
the suppression of all unfair tactics in amateur 
road racing. Its effects upon a man in one 
branch of cycle racing will follow him into all 
others, and a road competitor, in a single con- 
test, against time or for records, will be fully 
subject to racing board rules. Such offenses 
as making false entries, cutting courses. foul- 
ing competitors, stealing time, riding in the 
secret pay of manufacturers, etc., are now 
within the reach of the L. A. W. and may be 
suitably penalized by it. 


MULTUM IN PARVO, 


If some suitable lubricant is not at hand to 
remedy a creaking chain, the noise can often 
be lessened or stopped altogether by using a 
soft lead pencil. Moisten the lead point, and 
rub it over the teeth of the sprocket, and a few 
of the chain links. 

Many 1897 American bicycles allow clearance 
for the use of gear cases at the option of the 
rider, The extra expense of this sundry will 
generally be more than repaid in one season’s 
pleasure. Being approximately dust-proof and 
watertight, it will effectively protect chain and 
sprockets from theelements, make riding easier 
and decrease friction. 

A revival of the use of the tricycle in a much 
improved form was predicted at the beginning 
of the present year, but so far the American 
trade has given scarcely any attention to the 
possibilities in this direction. There are many 
people, especially delicate and ‘elderly men and 
women to whom a light and easily controlled 
tricycle would be a boon, and sooner or later 
the trade will find it advantageous to meet this 
demand, 

Animals led in the road are to be considered 
the same as vehicles and assed to the /eft, 
except when the leader of the animals deliber- 
ately keeps to the wrong side of the road. 

A cake of chocolate is a most useful article 
to carry on a tour, owing to the short space of 
time which it takes to amalgamate with the 
blood, and so renew vital force. 

Toe clips should never be turned downward 
when not in use. Allowed to dangle below a 
reversed pedal, they may strike against some 
object, and bring about a serious accident. 

In the early spring very few cyclists are in 
proper condition for long and hard rides or for 
covering short distances at top speed. Century 
runs and *‘ records” should be made, if at all, in 
the autumn, for which moderatespringandsum- 
mer wheeling will be found excellent prelimi- 
nary training. : 

It is not wise to drink any liquid to excess 
during a long ride, even on the hottest day. 
Fresh fruits between meals are better. 

Every beginner should practice mounting 
and dismounting quickly from either side, and 
even from the back of the machine, Like revo- 
lutions, the emergencies of cycling ‘‘ are not 
made, they come.” HE PROWLER. 








FOR THE PETERSEN PRIZE. 


R. CHAS. G. PETERSEN, of the Rus- 

sian Embassy and the New York 

Athletic Club, recently offered a su- 

perb pair of dueling swords as a prize 

for an open amateur competition with 

dueling swords, The contest was held March 

2oth in the fencing-room of the New York Ath- 

letic Club, and under the rules of the Amateur 
Fencers’ League of America. 

The seven gentlemen who entered for this 

competition were « 


Charles Tatum, Fencers’ Club. 

Dr Claiborne, Fencers’ Club. 

J. E. Hoffman, Fencers’ Club. 

Cc. G. Bothner, New York Athletic Club. 
Samuel F. Shaw, New York Athletic Club. 
L. M. Lawson, New York Athletic Club. 
John Allaire, New York Turn Verein. 


The detailed score was as follows: 


First bout—Tatum beat Claiborne, 2 to 1. 
Second bout—Bothner beat Hoffman, 2 to 1. 
Third bout—Shaw beat Allaire, 2 to 1. 

Fourth bout—Claiborne beat Lawson, 3 too. 
Fifth bout—Tatum beat Hoffman, 3 to o. 

Sixth bout—Bothner beat Allaire, 2 to 1. 
Seventh bout—Shaw beat Lawson, 3 to o. 
Eighth bout—Claiborne beat Hoffman, 2tor. 
Ninth bout—Bothner beat Tatum, 2 to 1. 

Tenth bout—Allaire beat Hoffman, 2 to 1. 
Eleventh bout -Claiborne beat Shaw, 2 to 1. 
Twelfth bout—Tatum beat Lawson, 2 to 1. 
Thirteenth bout—Shaw beat Bothner, 2 to 1. 
Fourteenth bout—Claiborne beat Allaire, 3 too. 
Fifteenth bout—Lawson beat Bothner, 2 to 1. 
Sixteenth bout—Bothner beat Claiborne, 2 to 1. 
Seventeenth bout—Allaire beat Tatum, 2 tor. 
Eighteenth bout—Shaw beat Hoffman, 2 to 1. 
Nineteenth bout—Bothner beat Lawson, 2 to 1. 
Twentieth bout—Allaire beat Lawson, 2 to 1. 
Twenty-first bout— Shaw beat Tatum, 3 too. 
Dr. Claiborne and Mr. Shaw were each penalized 4% 


point. 
The scores be ts for the trophy were as follows: 
Shaw, 12%; e, 113% ; Bothner, 11; Tatum, 9; 


Allaire, 8; iy aiog 5; Lawson, 5 
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PREPARING FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


The rules of the Amateur Fencers’ League 
of America prescribe that during the month 
preceding the annual championship meeting, 
preliminary contests shall be held in the several 
districts, and those fencers who equal or excel 
a certain standard are thereby made eligible to 
contend in the finals. Those who win places 
at the championship meeting are permitted to 
compete again next year, without participation 
in those preliminary trials. 

The preliminary trials for this year were held 
April 2d and 3d, in the fencing-rooms of the 
“tm York Athletic Club, 104 West Fifty-fifth 
street, New York city. 


With the foils the standard was 55 points, and five 
os qualified, the score being as follows: A. 
Post, Fencers’ Club, 64 points; W. T. Heintz, 

New York Athletic Club, 63 1-7 points; J. L. Erving, 
Fencers’ Club, 58 1-2 points; J. E. Hoffman, 57 2-7 
points; J. Allaire, New York Turn Verein, 55 5-7 


points; W. J. Fieldkamp, New York A. C.) 49 1-3. 


points; A. Brownell, Boston Athletic Association, 
46 1-4 points ; Dr. G. C. Lawrence, 20 1- 3 points. 

The fencers who are eligible for this year’s finals, by 
having won places last year, are C. G. Bothner, New 
York Athletic Club, and C, Tatum, Fencers’ Club. 

With the dueling swords the standard was 6 points, 
and four contestants qualified, the score being as fol- 
lows: S. T. Shaw, New York A. C.,12; A. F. Riggs, 
Harvard University, 10; A. Brownell, Boston A. A.. 93 
Dr. J. H. C. Claiborne, Fencers’ Club, 6; J. Allaire, 
New York T. V., 5; J. L. Erving, Fencers* Club, o. 

_ Those eligible b last year’s performances are A. V. 

Post, Fencers’ Club ; W..T. Heintz, New York A.C., 
cae C. G. Bothner, New York A. C. 

With sabres only two qualified, the score being as 
follows: W. J. Fieldkamp, New York A. C., 71 2-3 
points; J. Allaire, New York T, V., 59 1-6 points; J. L. 
Erving, Fencers’ Club, 48 1-3 points. 

These qualified by last year’s performances are C. G. 
Bothner, A. Pope and F-. Slazenger, all of New, York 
Athletic Club. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE FENCING ASSOCIATION, 


Their fourth annual championship contests 
were held April roth, at the Racquet and Ten- 
nis Club, New York city. The competing col- 
leges were Harvard University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the United States Naval Academy. 
Each college entered three men, and each man 
fenced a bout with each of the men of the other 
colleges, the winner of each bout scoring one 
point. To the winning team was — the 
custody for one year of the Challenge Trophy, 
and the individual fencer making the best score 
received a medal. The teams were as follows : 

Harvard University—A. F. Riggs, M. De Diaz, and 
A. G. Thacher. 

Columbia University— L. M. Lawson, G. T. Kirby, 
and J. F. B. Mitchell. 


United States Naval Academy—W. M. Falconer, L. 
R. Sargent, and V. S. Houston. 


The condensed summary is as follows : 


Harvard University—Riggs beat Kirby, Falconer 
Sargent, and Houston; De Diaz beat Lawson, Mitchell, 
Falconer, and Sargent; Thacher beat Mitchell, Fal- 
coner, and Sargent. Total, 11 points. 

Columbia University—Lawson beat Riggs, Thacher, 
Sargent, and Falconer ; Kirby beat De Diaz, Thacher, 
and Falconer; Mitchell beat Riggs, Falconer, and Sar- 
vent. Total, ro points. 

United States } Naval Academy—Sargent beat Kirby; 
Houston beat Lawson, Kirby, Mitchell, De Diaz, and 
Thacher. Total, 6 points. 


Houston won the special a for the highest 
individual score. . B. Curtis. 


























A NEW CHAMPION AL HERCULEAN FEATS. 

N the Hemenway 
Gymnasium, 
Cambridge, 
Mass., Febru- 
ary 1st, Mr. 

Luther Colby Rood, 
a medical student 
of Harvard Univer- 
sity, raised a dumb- 
bell, weighing 211 
lbs., from the floor 
to his shoulder with 
both hands, and 
thence to full arm’s 
length above his 
Rood is 20% years 





shoulder with one hand. 
old, and sft. 6in. high. 

The previous American amateur record was 
201 lbs. 5 oz., made by R. A, Pennell, in New 
York city, January 31, 1874, and the previous 
world’s amateur record 210.56 lbs., made by F. 
Staehr, at Vienna, Austria, December 17, 1885. 

Mr. Rood weighs 148 Ibs,, Pennell weighed 
225 lbs. and Staehr 253% lbs. 

AN AMERICAN INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPION IN 
ENGLAND, 

Mr. J. L. Bremer, Jr., a recent graduate of 
Harvard University, the American intercol- 
legiate champion at the 220-yard hurdle race in 
1894, 1895 and 1896, and the present holder of 
the world’s best record at that game, is now a 
student at Balliol College, Oxford University, 
England. It is unfortunate for Bremer that 
his specialty is almost unknown in England, 
and, failing to find any opportunity for compe- 
tition in that line, he is compelled to enter in 
events at which he is less expert. 

At the games of his new college, March 4th, 
he won the final heat of the 1oo-yard race in 
10 2-58, 

At the annual games of Oxford University, 
held March 8th and roth, he was left at the 
post in his trial heat of the 1oo-yard run and 
allowed to start in final. In the final heat he 
finished fourth, about 10 feet behind ros. 

In the quarter-mile run Bremer finished third, 
5% yards behind 50 1-5s. 

NEW ENGLAND INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC ASSO- 
CIATION. 


At their annual meeting, held March 6th, in 
Boston, Mass., the Executive Committee were 
authorized to set standards, hold trial contests 
and select teams for the national interscholastic 
championship games, and to fix date and place 
of the annual outdoor games. 

The election resulted as follows: President, H. C. 
Kennington, E.H.S.; Vice President, A. W. Lincoln, B. 
L.S.; Secretary, X. C. A. Alpin, WAS Treasurer, P. 
Potter, -H.S.; Executive Committee—H. H. Howe, 
Harvard University ; F. H. Bigelow, H.U.; H. H. Fish, 
H.U.; C. B. Cotting, ‘Massachusetts Institute of Tech: 
nology ; Undergraduate Committee—H. C. Kenning- 
ton, ; G. A. Sawin, Cambridge Manual Training 
School ; E. W. Mills, C.H.S.; M. Schoonmaker. 

GYMNASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The annual competition for the gymnastic 
championships of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
omitted in 1895 and 1896, was resumed March 
18th, in the Knickerbocker Athletic Club House, 


ATHLETICS. 


New York city, that club having generously 
offered to pay the expenses of the meeting. 


One of the contestants, H. Schwarz, of the Brooklyn 
(E. D.) Turn Verein, wears an artificial leg. 


Rope climbing, 2 feet—B. Sanford, New Jersey Ath- 
letic song 1-5s.; G. Hoffman, Anchor A.C. +3 7.475Se3 
Schaible, Newark (N. J. Turn Verein, and E. Kumath, 


A.A.C., tied for third place, and in the deciding trial 


Schaible won in 9s. 

Club swinging—F. Metz, Jr., N.T.V., 21 9-10 points ; 
H. Lang, New York T.V., 20 9-10 points; J. D. Harris, 
Pastime A.C., 19 2-5 points. 

Horizontal bar—C. Berndt, A.A.C., 59 points ; J. Balz, 

-¥.T.V., 52% 3 E. Linderman, Camden T.V 1 49% 

Parallel bars—O. Steffen. N.Y.T.V., 44 I-10 points; Cc. 
pee. A.A.C., 43 1-53 H. Schwarz, Brooklyn (CE. D.) 

9 42 3°10. 

Flying rings—C. Berndt, A.A.C.. 
Sanford, N.J.A.C., 39 1-10; A. B. de Young, 534 

Side horse—F. Hartel, ‘N.Y. 'T. V., 44 points; E. in- 
derman, C.T.V., 38 3-103; J. Bissinger, N.Y.T.V. 371-10. 

Long horse—E. Linderman, oe eae <a Bis- 
singer, N.Y.T.V., 37% ; F. Hartel, N.Y oko Veg S30 

Tumbling—W. Haas, P.A.C., 147-10 points; P. R. E. 
Steier, P.A.C., 13 1-10; J. Steier, P.A.C., 12 3- 

Six of the competing gymnasts also entered for an 
additional all-round prize, awarded to the man mak- 
ing the highest total score in the general competition. 
The contestants were Linderman, Hartel, Bissinger, 
Steffen, Balz and Reuss. The scores of the first three 
were: Linderman, 164.60; Bissinger, 163.65; Hartel, 
163.60. 


43 2- Points: B H 


INDOOR INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


At Madison Square Garden, New York city, 
March 27, the National Interscholastic Athletic 
Association held its annual indoor champion- 
ship meeting under the management of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club, whose officers 
generously assumed the labor and expense 
necessary for such an enterprise. The public 
did not became interested in the meeting, and 
the result was a large deficit, which was paid 
by the promoting club. New York was crippled 
by the absence of the Berkeley School; the 
honors were carried off by Worcester, Mass., 
High School, which was represented by only 
six athletes, yet scored more points than the 
total of any two other schools, and the East- 
ern schools, with but a limited representation, 
scored more than half of all the points. 

The prizes were widely distributed, each of 
ten schools raking one or more first places, 
while each of nineteen schools won a prize. 

The track, laid out on the board floor, was a 
tenth of a mile in circuit, and the curves at 
either end were marked by light wooden curbs, 
not high enough to prevent the runners from 
stepping inside when occasion offered. The 
programme was short, the management ef- 
ficient, and the games ended at an unusually 
early hour, despite the recess of 20 minutes ai- 
lowed to the Worcester High School before the 
relay race. 

so-yard run, junior—Final 
Dwight School, 6s. 

so-yard run—Final heat, A. M. Butler, Worcester 
High S., 5 4-ss. 

4go-yard run—H. C. English H. S., 
55 3°58. 

80-yard run—H. C. Manvel, Pingry S., 2m. 4 2-s5s. 

1-mile run—E. W. Mills, Chaunc ali S., 4m. 36s. 

Junior relay race, four-tenths of a mile— ollegiate 
School: B, Smith, F. S. McLintock, H. McLintock, P. 
J. Ralph, rm. 31 1-5s.; Cutler's Schooi, 2; Columbia 
Grammar School, 

Relay race, 1 mife—Worcester High School: P. Pot- 
ter, T. D. Sullivan, Mills, A. M. Butler, 4m. 3s. ; 
Dwight S., 2, by 50 fee 

a irre, hurdle ot heat, P. Potter, W. H. S., 


heat, G. Whitmore, 


Kennington, 


72 
ranile walk—H. W. Ladd. Melrose §., 7m, 43 2-58. 
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Running high jump—S. S. Jones, Bridgeport H. S., 
and G. P. Serviss, Brooklyn Latin S., tied at sft. 934in., 
and Jones won the toss. 

— vault—F. R. Sturtevant, Hyde Park H. S., roft. 


"Putting 12-lb shot—B. T. Kinney, St. Paul's S., 43ft. 
44in. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE GYMNASTICS. 


March 27th, in the gymnasium of the New 
York University, University Heights, New York 
city, Lehigh University and New York Univer- 
sity contested a gymnastic match, the home 
team winning by a score of 38 points against 
34 points. 


Running high jump—A. A. Foreman, New York 
University, — R. Campbell, N. Y. U., tied for first 
place, at sft. 5 

Fence boo sous A. Megraw, Loe U., 6ft. 7in. 

Rope climbing—O. Sanchez, L. U., 6s. 

Tumbling—M. H. Putnam, L. U..1 

Side horse—F. J. Belcher, N. Y. U., 

Club swinging—J. T. Ladue, N. Y. v., 

Horizontal bar—J. J. Reamer, L. U., 

Parallel bars—C. F. Foster. N. Y. U., 

Director F. H. Carm performed with illuminated 
Indian clubs, and twenty members of the New York 
University gave an exhibition of pyramid building. 


OXFORD WINS ON LAND AS WELL AS ON WATER. 

The thirty-fourth annual inter-university 
games were held April 2d, at Queen’s Club 
Grounds, West Kensington, London, Eng., 


Oxford winning by a score of 4 and two ties 
against 3 and two ties. 


The weather was cold and cloudy, and the 
track in fair condition, despite recent heavy 
rains. 

The path, a third of a mile in circuit, is a 
trapezium with four straight sides and four 
corners, one of which is easy and the three 
others rather short. 


1oo-yard run—C. R. Thomas, Jesus College, Oxford 
Univ ersity ,and F. L. Carter, Caius C., Cambridge U., 
a dead heat in 10 1-ss. 

Quarter-mile run—G, Aone an, U.C.,0. U., 49 4-58.; 
W. Fitzherbert, Trinity Hall, C. ‘v: as a: by 8 yards. 

1-mile run—H. F. Howard, T. 

A. L. Danson, Balliol C., O. U. ip a 12 pete ng 

3-mile run—jJ. M. Freemantle, Hertford cs 0: D., 
14M. 47 1-5S.; W. V. Wood, Clare C., C. U., 2, by go yards. 

120- ee hurdle race—E. D. Garner, Oriel Gs. 

16 3-5S.; W. H. Maundrell, Corpus C., C. U., 2, hey 242 
yards. 

Running high jump—E. . Kirlew, Christ Church, 
O. U., and E. H. Scar. j.C., C. U., tied at stt. 
7 5-8in. 

Running long jump—G. C. Vassal, O. C., O. U., 2aft. 
7in.; L, R. O. Bevan, T. H., C. U., 21ft. 8 1-4in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—J. H. Bulloch, Trinity C.,C. U., 
37ft. 6 1-2in.; A. O. Dowson, New C., O. U., 36ft. 1 1-2in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—J. A. Halliday, 7, ys Ws 
g7ft. gin.; P. P. Crossley, T. :; , O. U., gs5ft. 10 1-2in. 


M. 27 2-58. ; 


Cambridge has won the majority of firsts in 
nineteen years, Oxford in fourteen years ; and 
in 1864 when there were but eight events, the 
result was a tie in firsts, although Cambridge 
won by scoring 7 seconds against 1 fer Oxford. 

V. B. Curtis. 


BASEBALL. 


IN THE EASTERN COLLEGES, 


BRIEF 
summary of 
the college 
season of 
1896 may 

not be unwelcome 
at this time when 
we are just begin- 
ning the new sea- 
son of 1897. 

The games of last 
year did not enable 
us to determine ex- 
actly what was the 
best college team 
of the year, since 
Princeton did not 
play Pennsy]l varia, 
and Yale played 
neither Pennsyl- 
vania nor Harvard. 

_— aa caA-HY9R But on the games 
played, Princeton 
had the best reeord, defeating both Harvard 
and Yale and not losing a series. Harvard 
started off poorly but finished ed strongly, 
a close second to Princeton; while Pennsyl- 
vania and Yaie, with practically new teams, 
lost a majority of their important games. 
Pennsylvania, however, deserves special credit 
for a good fight, after losing almost a whole 
team of experienced players at the very begin- 
ning of the season, by a faculty regulation 
against ‘“‘summer hotel” players. Few in- 


stitutions would have handicapped themselves 
so much for the sake of amateur sport, and 
fewer still would have shown such good courage 
under such a disadvantage. Brown, as usual, 
had a team which was very close to the top, 
and some consider it the best team of the year, 
but unfortunately a few of the men on her team 
could hardly pass muster as amateurs. In the 
New England Associations, Williams won the 
championship after a close contest with Am- 
herst. 

The present season should be a great im- 
provement on the season of 1896. All the teams 
should be stronger than they were last year, 
and we are to have ~ Harvard-Yale series once 
more to close the p aying of the year, something 
we missed very m «ch last season. 

Princeton’s tean is the first in the field, and 
is practically the same as last year. Ward and 
Gunter have left vacant the positions of short- 
stod and third base, and Princeton will be ex- 
ceedingly fortunate if she succeeds in filling 
their places. The team has a lot of seasoned 
material in the pitcher’s box, in Wilson, Easton, 
Altman and Payne, and an excellent new man 
in Hildebrand, of Andover, who is large and 
strong, and has fine speed and fair curves. 
Kafer, of last year’s Lawrenceville team, is a 
fine back-stop anda very strong thrower, and 
should make the best catcher Princeton has had 
for some years. Kelly will play first again, and 
Sankey, Butler, Hildebrand and Barrett, the 
last three new men, are counted on to com- 
plete the infield. Just what sort of an infield 
Princeton will have cannot yet be determined, 
but the new men have shown up strongly in the 
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practice. The outfield, with Bradley, Altman 
and Easton or Wilson will be very strong, es- 
pecially in hitting. The team should be con- 
siderably better than the team of 1896. 

Harvard's nine should also be stronger than 
last year. Captain Dean will again have charge 
and has at his disposal all of last year’s team 
with the exception of Clarkson in center-field. 
Paine, Haughton, and Fitz, a left-hander, will 
give plenty of good pitching material, while 
Scannell has Davis, of last year’s freshman 
team, to help do the catching. Haughton at 
first, Dean at second, and Stephenson at third, 
seem fixtures, but Chandler at short is being 
very hard pushed by Hayes and a new man, 
Laughlin, who fields very strongly but is a trifle 
weak at the bat. The infield should play a 
good team game, and the men are all good in- 
dividual players, Haughton being the best of 
the lot. Rand and Burgess, with Lynch, of the 
’99 freshman team, make up the outfield. The 
first two are very fast fielders, while Lynch is 
not particularly fast but plays very carefully 
and is a strong hitter, Taken as a whole, the 
Harvard nine is very strong at all points and 
should stand a good chance of winning first 
place from Princeton. The series between 
these two teams should be the best of the year. 

Yale does not promise so well as do Prince- 
ton and Harvard, both because Yale has at 
least one weak spot and also because her men 
lack experience. Nevertheless, the Yale team 
is by no means to be counted out of the race, 
and will doubtless be up to the Yale standard 
at the close of the season. Greenway, who did 
so well in the box last year, is again in college 
and is expected to do the bulk of the pitching. 
Fearey is also a good man, and with a little ex- 
perience will prove a fair substitute. Wallace 
and F. Hecker are left-handed pitchers who 
have both done good work in minor games. 
Behind the bat there is no first-class man. De 
Forest is the best, but he is not a particularly 
good back-stop and his throwing is not good. 
‘This place may be filled by Murphy, who does 
not seem inclined to play ball this year. Unless 
he does come out, Yale bids fair to be weak be- 
hind the bat. Sutton at first and Hamlin at 
second are playing well. Fincke at third is a 
brilliant but erratic fielder, and is weak at the 
bat. Reed and Camp are candidates for short- 
stop and field well, but are not strong at the bat. 
The outfield, with Keator, Greenway, Atkins 
and Wear, should give satisfaction at all 
points. Yale’s team, as a whole, lacks a good 
catcher, and the infield needs plenty of hard 
work to make it satisfactory. 

Pensylvania’s team has played several games 
and shows itself considerably stronger than last 
year, The team is fairly strong all round ex- 
cept in the box, where Pennsylvania has no 
really good man. Outside of this position the 
team compares very favorably with the teams 
of the other three large universities. 

Pennsylvania's schedule indicates that her 
troubles with Yale and Princeton are not yet 
ended. However, a better feeling seems to be 
growing up between Pennsylvania and Yale, 
and we may hope for games another year. 

Itis with sincere pleasure and high hopes for 
the future of all collegiate sport, that OuTinc 
recognizes this year the total absence of the 
diplomacy of former years, in the arrange- 
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ments so satisfactorily concluded between the 
so-called ‘‘ big four.” 

Brown’s team is composed of seven of the 
men who did such good work last year, the po- 
sitions to be filled by new men being catcher 
and right field. The nine has three good pitch- 
ers, perhaps the best college infield, and a good 
outfield, If a strong catcher is found among 
the candidates, Brown’s team will be a danger- 
ous rival to Harvard and Princeton. 

The New England Association teams, Dart- 
mouth, Williams and Amherst, have not yet 
had an opportunity to show their strength. 
Dartmouth and Amherst have practically the 
same teams as last year, but Williams has lost 
quite heavily, and will miss her crack pitcher, 
Lewis, very much. As Lewis’ superior work 
in the box has been the direct cause of Will- 
iams’ undoubted supremacy in this association 
for the past five years, we may expect a closer 
and more interesting contest than usual this 
year, 

At the time of writing, Cornell’s team has 
not done sufficient work to enable anyone to 
give an accurate account of its prospects, and 
the same is true of the teams of several other 
institutions our readers might expect us to no- 
tice. & 

The University of Vermont has just com- 
pleted a very successful Southern trip, win- 
ning about half its games. This team is not so 
strong as the university used to put out in for- 
mer years, but is still very creditable for so 
mats body of students. 

Exeter and Andover are to meet in baseball 
this year, and both have excellent material to 
work with. Andover has already shown its 
team to be fully up to the Andover standard, 

JosErH WIGGIN. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


Most of the baseball teams of the Middle 
West will begin the season of ’97 with very few 
old men, and the contest for leadership be- 
tween a number of the larger institutions 
should be close and interesting. The univer- 
sities which rank highest in football, as a rule, 
make up the first division baseball teams. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago, Northwestern 
and Illinois, are all pretty nearly in the same 
class, with Chicago and Michigan considerably 
ahead of the others last season. Among the 
smaller colleges, Beloit has led for a couple of 
years, but is open to criticism for playing its 
coach, and refusing to meet any good teams off 
its own grounds, The Indiana colleges, and 
Oberlin, in Ohio, also put up a good game but 
are not quite up to the larger Middle West 
universities. The nines of Iowa, Kansas, and 
the other State universities of the Western 
Football League are little seen east of the 
Mississippi, only occasionally teams like Grin- 
nell or D, N. I. taking a trip through Wisconsin 
and Illinois. . 

At the opening of the year it looked as 
though Chicago would easily lead again this 
year. But with the adoption of the rules for- 
mulated at the college conference last Decem- 
ber, Nichols, the best batter in any Western 
college last year, and Chicago’s best pitcher, 
and Jones, the catcher, very nearly as good a 
batter, were both disqualified, Nichols having 
played four years without having secured his 
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degree, and Jones having exceeded the maxi- 
mum in any case. Winston has graduated, 
and as Adkinson has announced that he will 
not play this spring, Stagg has the problem 
of finding a catcher, a second baseman, short 
stop, third baseman, and a couple of good, 
hard-hitting outfielders. The only old men 
now available are Captain Henry Clarke, 
pitcher ; Brown, pitcher ; Abells, first base, and 
Hirshberger, center field. These men make an 
excellent nucleus about which to form a team, 
and with Stagg’s ability for developing base- 
ball material, Chicago stands a good chance, 
though by no means a certainty, of landing in 
the coveted first prize again, Already, in their 
first game, Chicago beat the Edgars, one of the 
best of the Chicago semi-professional teams, 4 
to 1, in a good game, Captain Clarke holding 
his opponents down to three hits, striking out 
ten men and making three of his own team’s 
eight safe hits, two of them being two-baggers. 
The make-up of the Chicago team was: Gard- 
ner, 3b. ; Clarke, p, ; Abells, 1b. ; Sawyer, r. f.; 
Hirshberger, c. f.; Brown, 1. f.; Merofield, s. s.; 
Leighton, c., and Vernon, 2b. 

At Michigan, all of the old men who played 
so many seasons on the U. of M.’s teams are 
gone or ineligible, and of the ’96 nine, only 
Miller, the change pitcher, is now in college 
and qualified to play. But the new policy of 
clean amateur teams, which has been instituted 
at Michigan, will very soon result in bringing 
out good men and will surely show good re- 
sults. One of the parts of the plan is graduate 
coaches, and Watkins, the left-hand pitcher of 
the ’95 and ’96 teams, has been selected to 
handle the baseball candidates. He will have 
the assistance of a number of old men still 
in the university, but disqualified by hav- 
ing played professionally—notably, ‘* Eddie” 
Shields, Kinmons, and Ward, of Princeton. 
The men are all new, and little can be said of 
them until some games have been played. ‘The 
best of them are Miller, Scott, Sheehan, and 
Keith for the box; Wehrle, Wheeler, and Drum- 
heller, catch ; Condon, first ; Cooley and Butler, 
second; Wolfe and Bannon, short; and Sulli- 
van and Bishop, third. There are a large 
number of candidates for the outfield—Han- 
nan, Jones, Dean, and Russell probably being 
the best just now; though, later, batting will 
be the chief factor in determining the make-up 
of the outfield. With the unusual interest 
which Michigan always takes in baseball, and 
the way in which the new men are being hand- 
led, there is reason to believe that the team 
will be a strong one, notwithstanding the 
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fact that only one man has played en a U, of 
M. team before. 

Wisconsin starts out with but two men who 
played regularly on the ‘96 team, which was 
the poorest team she had been represented by 
in several years. These men, Hayden, cap- 
tain and pitcher, and Grigg, short-stop, now 
playing second, were among the best on the 
team, and with them and Perkins, Libbey and 
Dorschel, each of whom played in several 
games, in the outfield and on third, Phil King 
will endeavor to turn out a winning team. 
That he will succeed as well as he did with 
the Wisconsin eleven last fall is not at all prob- 
able, but he will make the most of the material 
at hand, and should bring the Wisconsin nine 
up to a plane somewhere near that of her 
other athletics. Besides Hayden for the box, 
Bandeline, a left-hander, is about the best of 
the new men, and the best candidates for the 
other places are Siefert, Johnson and Libbey, 
first ; Clark, Gernon and Mills, short ; Brewer 
and Collip, third ; Manson, outfield ; and Perry, 
catch. These men will probably be shifted 
around somewhat, and may not all figure on 
the team later, but in any case, despite the very 
ordinary character of the material, Wisconsin 
with good coaching and steady training should 
be much better than last year. 

Northwestern will also be better than last 
year, for similar reasons, and with the aid of 
two such pitchers as Sickles and Murphy, 
should be dangerous rivals for any of the 
Western colleges. The protests against play- 
ing these two men will be long and loud, how- 
ever. 

The situation in Western college baseball is 
one that is still far from being all that is desir- 
able, because nearly all of the colleges have 
men on their teams who play on nines of 
doubtful status in the summer. 

Of the other teams, Illinois opens the season 
with quite a number of the old men back, and, 
with Huff to coach them again, they promise 
to put up a game right up to the leaders. Al- 
ready they have played several games, and 
though not yet victorious in any of them, they 
have shown good hitting qualities, and the 
promise of a fast fielding team. 

Oberlin, Indiana, University, Lake Forest, 
De Pauw, and some more of the minor col- 
leges will be heard from through the season 
in many good games, but their general aver- 
age does not, as a rule, warrant any of them in 
claiming precedence over any of the above- 
mentioned teams. 

Gro. F, Downer. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Athlete.—No athletic experts keep track of 
any such subdivision of records. In this case 
distinctions would be peculiarly worthless be- 
cause there is no difference in speed and ease 
between cinder paths and clay paths, and some 
of our most frequently used paths have been, 
at different times, surfaced with brickdust, 
cinders, clay, and all sorts of combinations of 
these three materials. 

Nemo, Lancaster, N. Y.—Competing in 
unsanctioned games does not make a man a 
professional, but merely suspends him from 


competing in games given under the rules of 
the organization whose sanctioning laws he 
has violated. Competing against a professional, 
no matter what the nature of the prize, makes 
the offender a professional. 

C. R., Kansas City.—In February and March, 
1895, and the same months in 1896 we pub- 
lished description and diagram for building 
model yachts. Mr. George F. Poggote is sec- 
retary of the American Model Yacht Club, 20 
Thomas street, New York city. Write to him 
for entry forms. 

















“THE CoMPLEAT ANGLER,” by Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, edited by Richard Le 
Gallienne, illustrated by Edmund H. New, 
and published at the Bodley Head by John 
Lane, is the crown of the pinnacle of fame to 
which the modest angler never aspired, but has 
attained ; for of all the editions, and they num- 
ber hundreds, of the venerable Izaak’s treatise, 
none has been so complete, so satisfying, or so 
artistic as this. It is a treasure from every 
point of view. Its editing is learned without 
being obtrusive; its typography is clear and 
appropriate ; its illustrations maintain a uni- 
formity of excellence and a spirit in treatment 
which never jar, though two centuries divide 
the periods of the subject matter ; and in bind- 
ing, finish, and general arrangement and get 
up, it is a book for anglers and bibliophiles to 
treasure. The practical value of Walton to the 


angler may have passed away, but the charm 


of his style and the sound sense of his princi- 
ples will never grow old ; indeed, on their bet- 
ter recognition, the true object of all sports- 
manship afield, rests the future weal or woe of 
more than angling. [Joun Lang, N. Y.] 


‘Upon THE TREE-Tops,” by Olive Thorne 
Miller, is a continuation of the series of bird- 
lore and bird-love that have made the author’s 
name a household word. It is marked by all 
the patient observation that differentiates the 
enthusiast and the scientist from the mere book- 
maker. It is refreshing, in these days of haste 
and a tendency to slipshod, to know that there 
are authors who do not feel at liberty to follow 
foolish precedent and wink with both their 
eyes, as easier than to think, but willingly watch 
a shrike several hours daily for weeks, every 
moment on the alert, to establish some perti- 
nent but simple fact. Of such stuff are repu- 
tations made. 

[HovucutTon, MiFrFLin & Co., N. Y.] 

‘* PRACTICAL MECHANICS APPLIED TO THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF THE SAILOR,” by Thomas Mac- 
kenzie. This is a book written by a master 
mariner and an experienced instructor in 
marine science. It is a clear and element- 
ary exposition of, in the first place, the prin- 
ciples of the mechanical forces, and, in the 
second place, of their applications to vessels. 
For example, these are some of the applications 
treated under ‘‘ Center of Gravity :” Center of 
effort of sails; center of gravity qf a ship and 
cargo ; lowering and raising the center of grav- 
ity by shipping cargo or ballast; providing a 
crank empty ship with an automatically move- 
able center of gravity. Various chapters dis- 


cuss the relative strength of different kinds of 
rope and cable ; derricks and shears ; calculat- 
ing the cross-breaking strain of fir spars ; areas 
and centers of sails; hydrostatics, motion and 
velocity; mensuration. The text is concise and 
explicit, and the book is well illustrated and in- 
dexed. [CHarLes GriFFIN & Co., LIMITED, 
London, } 


“Know Your Own Suir.” A Simple Ex- 
planation of the Stability, Construction, Ton- 
nage and Freeboard of Ships, by Thomas 
Walton, lecturer to the Government Navi- 
gation School at Leith. This book treats 
in a clear and simple manner of the various 
problems relating to the buoyancy, stability 
and strength of vessels. Among the prin- 
ciples elucidated are these: “Displacement 
and deadweight ; righting and capsizing mo- 
ments ; buoyancy ; strain ; structure ; stability ; 
rolling, ballasting, loading ; sail area and cen- 
ters of effort and resistance; tonnage; com- 
puting freeboard, etc. The title is an injunc- 
tion to masters to do more than accept by rote 
the information as to the stability and buoy- 
ancy of their vessels as supplied by the de- 
signers or shipwrights ; and a study of this little 
book would do much to put them in the way 
of acquiring a generic knowledge of the laws 
which keep them afloat. The officers of every 
sea-going steam-yacht should find: ‘‘ Know 
Your Own Ship” and ‘* MacKenzie’s Practical 
Mechanic” among the more cumbersome vol- 
umes upon the master’s bookshelf. [CHARLES 
GrRiFFIN & Company, Limirep, London.] 


‘PRACTICAL ‘TRAINING FOR ATHLETICS, 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE,” by Randolph Faries, 
A. M., M. D., is the ripened judgment and the 
practical experience ofan athlete anda physician 
who has personally proved the value of his theo- 
ries in many a keen contest, and gathered his 
wisdom from a multitude of others who have 
been prepared for, and carried through tovictory 
under his surveillance. Such qualifications, 
—— with the weight of his official sanction 
as director of physical education in the Univer- 
sity of Pennyslvania,:assure the seekers after 
perfect physical condition, whether for contests, 
or for health and pleasure, that in Mr. Faries’ 

ages they will find all that is necessary to 

now, to do and to avoid. Every phase of 
preparation to bring the human frame into and 
maintain it in the highest and healthiest con- 
dition, finds a place in this latest and best 
of books on Practical Training. [Outinc Pub- 
lishing Company. ] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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RECKLESS EXTRAVAGANCE, 


Peprersy : I’ve been talking to my wife and 
been giving her a bit of my mind. 

CYNICAL CANDID FRIEND: Follow my ad- 
vice, old chap, and don’t do that too often, or 
you'll have none left for yourself !— Punch. 


MADE A DEEP IMPRESSION, 

““Mr. B. is so well read. He repeated an ex- 
quisite quotation last night.” ‘* What was it?” 
‘I can’t give you the exact words, but he said 
he’d rather be a something in asomething than 
a something else in a something else.” 

—Tid Bits. 
JUVENILE THEORY. 

ScCHOOL-TEACHER: And now, James, do you 
know the significance of the weeping willow 
we have been reading of ? 

Jimmy : Yessum ; we've got a tree in our yard, 
an’ me father makes me weep wid de branches 
of it when I need a lickin’, mum.” —/udge. 


LIKE CURES LIKE. 

‘Sir, allow me to shake hands with you, just 
by the way of showing that I know somebody 
here.” ‘‘ With pleasure, sir, as I amin precisely 
the same boat as yourself.” —Clips. 


A FEINT AND A FAINT. 

Looking up suddenly, she beheld the bearded 
face of a man with a gleaming knife between 
his teeth. Then she fainted. It was no won- 
der, for she had been carefully reared, and had 
never seen any one eat pie in that manner. 

—Indianapolis Journal. 


A FRIEND IN NEED, 


‘“‘I must have money, Plunger,” said Dun- 
ley. ‘*Can’t you let me have that fifty dollars 
you owe me?” ‘‘ No, I can’t,” replied Plunger ; 
‘*but I'll tell you what to do. My credit is 
exhausted. You go to Cashly and borrow a 
hundred dollars tor me and I'll pay you the 
amount.”—Philadelphia North American. 
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HE WOULD RECOVER, 


aMrs. Gayvsurpp (whose husband zs ill from 
drink): Well, doctor—tell me the worst. 
Docror Dosem: Well, madam—he will re- 
cover. —Judge. 


‘‘Colonel Barfleigh is an old beat, but some- 
how I enjoy listening to the old fellow talk.” 
‘‘SodolI. His sentences are as florid as his 
nose and as polished as his clothes.” 
—IlIndianapolis Journal, 


SARAH ANN'S RAGE, 


Upon the kitchen table, with her work unfinished yet, 
Sat Sarah Ann, intent upon a thrilling novelette. 
The baker and the grocerman knocked loudly, but in 


vain, 
They kicked the paint all off the door, and went away 


again. 

The fire went out, the light grew dim, but Sarah Ann 
read on, 

Intent upon the fortunes of Lord Algernon Fitzjohn ; 

nee proud and wealthy father designed his son and 

eir 

For the beauty of the season, the Lady Maud de Vere. 

She loved him, but Lord Algernon, much to his pa’s 
distress, 

Disliked the Lady Maud and loved a modern gov- 
erness. 

She came to where the beauty accidentally overhears 

This willful lord proposing to the governess who fears 

She’s unworthy of the honor, but she loves him as her 


ife, 

And — do her very best to make a true and worthy 
wife ; 

She still reads on, and as she neared the bottom of the 
page, 

She learned how Lady Maud became convulsed with 
jealous rage, 

Forgot herself, and, maddened, by the sounds of rapt- 
urous kissing. 

Sprang forward—Sarah turned the leaf, the other page 
was missing. 

—HARVEY N. BLOOMER, in Harlem Life. 


AND HE KNEW. 

HER FATHER: Do you think, sir, that you can 
support a woman of aah expensive tastes as 
my daughter ? 

Her Aporer: I do. 

Her FarHer: Then take her and be happy. 
I can’t. —New York Journal. 















